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was not room in this volume for a Meteorological Journal; and it 


guage of Siam, ſhould find leiſure, in his preſent important ſtation, 
to compoſe another account of that curious, but abſtruſe, work. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A® it ſeemed proper to exhibit at one view the whole of Lieu- 
+ > tenant WiLrosRD's learned Eflay on Egypt and the Nile, there 


may be doubted, whether the utility of ſuch diaries compenſates for 
their tediouſneſs, and for the ſpace, which they occupy : the two 


| ſpecimens already publiſhed will give a correct idea of the weather 
in this part of India. Very copious and intereſting materials for 


the fourth volume are now ready for the preſs; but a ſhort paper 


on the Code of Stameſe Laws, which was too haſtily announced, 


has been unfortunately loſt; and we cannot expect, that Captain 
Lienr, the only Engliſhman among us, who underſtands the lan- 
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of men, each of whom muſt aſſert it as his right, and conſider it as his duty, 
to decide on all points for himſelf; and, never to decide on obſcure points 


I. 
THE EIGHTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


D og FzBRUARY, 2794, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


JE have taken » general view, at our five laſt annual meetings of w 
many celebrated nations, whom we have proved, as far as the ſub. 
ied cart to have deſcended from three primitive ſtocks, which 


| we call for the preſent Indian, Arabian, Torterien; and we have nearly 
travelled over all A,, if not with a perfect coincidence of ſentiment, at 


leaſt with as much unanimity as can be naturally expeſted in a large body 


without the beſt evidence, that can poſſibly be adduced: our travels will 


this day be concluded, but our hiſtorical reſearches would have been left 


incomplete, if we had paſſed without attention over the numerous races 
of benden, who have long been cliabliihed on the Luis of Aratto, 
Vor. III. B Perfia, 
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Perfia, India, China, and Tartary; over the wild tribes reſiding in the 
mountainous parts of thoſe extenfive regions; and the more civilized inha- 
bitants of the iſlands annexed by geographers to their Afatic diviſion of 


Let us take our departure from Idume near the gulf of Elanitis, and, hav- 
ing encircled ua, with ſuch deviations from our courſe as the ſubjett may 
require, let us return to the point from which we began; endeavouring, 
if we are able, to find a nation, who may clearly be ſhown, by juſt reaſon- 
ing from their language, religion, and manners, to be neither Indians, 
Arabs, nor Tariars pure or mixed; but always remembering, that any ſmall 
family detached in an early age from the parent ſtock, without letters, with 
few ideas beyond objets of the firſt neceſſity, and conſequently with few 
words, and fixing their abode on a range of mountains, in an iſland, or 
even in a wide region before uninhabited, might in four or five centuries, 
people their new country, and would neceffarily form a new language, 
with no perceptible traces, perhaps, of that ſpoken by their anceſtors. Edom 
or Lame, and Erithre or Phenice, had originally, as many believe, a ſimilar 
meaning, and were derived from words denoting a red colour: but what- 
ever be their derivation, it ſeems indubitable, that a race of men were 
anciently ſettled in Idume and in Median, whom the oldeſt and beſt Greek 
authors call Erythreans, who were very diſtin from the Arabs; and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ſtrong teſtimonies, we may ſafely refer to the 
Indian ſtem. M. D'HzxBzLoT mentions a tradition (which he treats indeed 
as a fable) that a colony of thoſe Idumeans had migrated from the northern 
ſhores of the, Eryibrean ſea, and failed acroſs the Mediterranean to Europe, at 
the time fixed by chronologers for the paſſage of Evan DER, with his 4rcadians 
into Nah, and that both Greets and Romans were the progeny of theſe emigrants: 
it 
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it is not on vague and ſuſpetted traditions that we muſt build our belief 
of ſuch events; but NzwTox, who advanced nothing in ſcience without 
demonſtration, and nothing in hiſtory without ſuch evidence as he thought 
concluſive, aſſerts from authorities, which he had carefully examined, 
that the /dumean voyagers © carried with them both arts and ſciences, 
« among which were their aſtronomy, navigation, and letters; for in 
« [dume, ſays he, they had letters and names for conſtellations before the 
« days of Jos, who mentions them.” Jos, indeed, or the author of the 


book which takes its name from him, was of the Arabian ſtock, as the lan- 


guage of that ſublime work inconteſtably proves; but the invention and 
_ propagation of letters and aſtronomy, are by all, ſo juſtly aſcribed to the 
Indian family, that if STzazo and Hzrxopotus were not groſsly deceived, 
the adventurous [dumeans, who firſt gave names to the ſtars, and hazarded 
long voyages in ſhips of their own conſtruction, could be no other than a 
branch of the Hindu race: in all events, there is no ground for believing 
them of a fourth diſtin lineage; and we need ſay no more of them, till we 
meet them again on our return under the name of Phenicians. £2 


As we paſs down the formidable ſea, which rolls over its coral bed be- 
' tween the coaſt of the Arabs, or thoſe who ſpeak the pure language of Is- 
ail, and that of the Ajems, or thoſe who matter it barbarouſly, we find 
no certain traces on the Arabian fide, of any people, who were not origi- 
| nally Arabs of the genuine or mixed breed: anciently, perhaps, there were 
Traglodytes in part of the peninſula, but they ſeem to have been long ſup- 
planted by the Nemades, or wandering herdſmen; and who thoſe Trogle- 
dytes were, we ſhall ſee very clearly, if we deviate a few moments from 
our intended path, and make a ſhort excurſion into countries very lately 
explored, on the Weſtern or African fide of the Red Sea. 


B 2 
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That the written Abyſſinian language, which we call Erhiopick, is a dialet 
of old Chaldean, and ſiſter of Arabick and Hebrew ; we know with certainty, 
not only from the great multitude of identical words, but (which is a far 
ſtronger proof) from the ſimilar grammatical arrangement of the ſeveral 
idioms: we know at the ſame time, that it is written like all the Indian 
charaQters, from the left hand to the right, and that the vowels are annex- 
ed, as in Devandgari, to the conſonants ; with which they form a ſyllabick 
ſyſtem extremely clear and convenient, but diſpoſed in a leſs artifical or- 
der than the ſyſtem of letters now exhibited in the Sanſcrit grammars; 
whence it may juſtly be inferred, that the order contrived by Pa'xix1 or 
his diſciples is comparatively modern; and I have no doubt, from a curſory 
examination of many old inſcriptions on pillars and in caves, which have 
obligingly been ſent to me from all parts of India, that the Nagari and Ethi- 
| opean letters had at firſt a fimilar form. It has long been my opinion, that 
the Abyſſinians of the Arabian ſtock, having no ſymbols of their own to repre- 
| ſent articulate ſounds, borrowed thoſe of the black pagans, whom the Greeks 
call Trogledytes, from their primeval habitations in natural caverns, or in 
mountains excavated by their own labour : they were probably the firſt in- 
habitants of Africe, where they became in time the builders of magnificent 
cities, the founders of ſeminaries for the advancement of ſcience and phi- 
loſophy, and the inventors (if they were not rather the importers) of ſym- 
 bolical charafters. I believe on the whole, that the Erkiops of Meret were 
the ſame people with the firſt Egyptians, and conſequently, as it might eaſily 
be ſhown, with the original Hindus. To the ardent and intrepid Mr. Baue, 
| whoſe travels are, to my taſte, uniformly agreeable and ſatisfaQtory, 
though he thinks very differently from me on the language and genius 
of the Arabs, we are indebted for more important, and, I believe, 
more accurate information concerning the nations eſtabliſhed near 
the 
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the Nile, from its fountains to its mouths, than all Europe united could be- 
fore have ſupplied; but, fince he has not been at the pains to compare the 
ſeven languages, of which he has exhibited a ſpecimen, and fince I have not 
leiſure to make the compariſon, I muſt be ſatisfied with obſerving, on his 
authority, that the dialeQs of the Gafots and the Gallas, the Agows of both 
races, and the Falaſhas, who muſt originally have uſed a Chaldean idiom, 
were never preſerved in writing, and the Ambarick only in modern times: 
they muſt, therefore, have been for ages in fluQtuation, and can lead, per- 
| haps, to no certain concluſion as to the origin of the ſeveral tribes who 
anciently ſpoke them. It is very remarkable, as Mr. Baues and Mr. 
Ba vaur have proved, that the Greeks gave the appellation of Indians both 

to the ſouthern nations of Africk and to the people, among whom we now 
live; nor is it leſs obſervable, that, according to Ernon us, quoted by 
STRABO, they called all the ſouthern nations in the world Ethiopians, thus 
uſing Indian and Etbiop as convertible terms: but we muſt leave the gym- 
noſophiſts of Etbiopia, who ſeemed to have profeſſed the doQtrines of 
Buppua, and enter the great Indian ocean, of which their Afatick and A/ 
rican brethren were probably the firſt navigators. "In l 


On the iſlands, near Yemen, we have little to remark: they appear now 
to be peopled chiefly by Mobammedans, and afford no marks of diſcrimi- 
nation, with which I am acquainted, either in language or manners; but 
I cannot bid farewel tothe coaſt of Arabia without afſuring you, that, what. 
ever may be ſaid of Omma and the Scythian colonies, who, it is imagined, 
was formerly ſettled there, I have met with no trace, in the maritime 
part of Yemen, from Aden to Maſtat, of any nation who were not either 
Arabs or Abyſſinian invaders. 


| Between 
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Between that country and Iran are ſome iſlands, which, from their in- 
Ggnificence in our preſent inquiry, may here be neglected; and, as to 
' the Curds, or other independent races, who inhabit the branches of Taurus 
or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris, they have, I believe, no written lan- 
guage, nor any certain memorials of their origin : it has, indeed, been aſ- 
ſerted by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Dyarbecr, yet ſpeak the 
Chaldaick of our ſcripture; and the rambling Turcmdns have retained, I ima- | 
gine, ſome traces of their Tartarian idioms ; but, fince no veſtige appears, 
from the gulf of Pena to the rivers Cur and Aras, of any people diſtin 
from the Arabs, im, cr Hinton, we way entice, Gps ws fork 
ple exiſts in the Iranian mountains, and return to thoſe which Iran 
from India. The principal inhabitants of the mountains, called Parfici, 
where they run towards the weſt, Parveti, from a known Samſcrit word, 
where they turn in an eaſtern direction, and Paropamiſus, where they join 
Imaus in the north, were anciently diſtinguiſhed among the Brdbmans by 
the name of Deradas, but ſeem to have been deſtroyed or expelled by the 
numerous tribes of Afghans or Patans, among whom are the Baldjes, who 
give their name to a mountainous diſtritt; and there is very ſolid ground 
for believing, that the Afghans deſcended from the Jews; becauſe they 
ſometimes in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general 
they ſedulouſly conceal, and which other Maſelmans poſitively aſſert; be- 
cauſe Hazaret, which appears to be the Afſareth of EsDr as, is one of their 


territories ; and, principally, becauſe their language is evidently a dialeQ of 
the ſcriptural Chaldaick. 


‚²]?WQW e cant ie ae 
its mouths we find a diſtri, called by NxAAchus, in his journal, Sangada ; 
which M. D'AxvIIIE juſtly ſuppoſes to be the ſeat of the Sanganians, a 
harbarous and piratical nation mentioned by modern travellers, and well 

known 
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known at preſent by our countrymen in the Weſt of India. Mr. Marzr, 
now reſident at Pina on the part of the Britih government, procured at my 
requeſt the Sanganian letters, which are a ſort of Nagari, and a ſpecimen 
of their language, which is apparently derived, like other Indian dialeQs, 
from the Sanſcrit; nor can I doubt, from the deſcriptions which I have 
received of their perſons and manners, that they are Pameras, as the 
Brabmans call them, or outcaſt Hindus, immemorially ſeparated from the 
reſt of the nation. It ſeems agreed, that the ſingular people, called Egyp- 
tians, and, by corruption, Gypfies, paſſed the Mediterranean immediately from 
Egypt; and their motley language, of which Mr. GzzLimanx exhibits 
a copious vocabulary, contains ſo many Sanſcrit words, that their Indian 
origin can hardly be doubted: the authenticity of that vocabulary ſeems 
_ eſtabliſhed by a multitude of Gypfy words, as anger, charcoal, cafhub, wood, 
Par, a bank, ibu, earth, and a hundred more, for which the colleftor of 
them could find no parallel, in the vulgar dialett of Hindufan, though we 
know them to be pure Senſcrit, ſcarce changed in a fingle letter. A very | 
to me, that thoſe very words might have been taken from old Egyptian, 
and that the Gypfies were Trogledytes from the rocks near Thebes, where a 
race of banditti ſtill reſemble them, in their habits and features; but, as 
we have no other evidence of ſo ſtrong an affinity between the popular 
dialects of old Egypt and India, it ſeems more probable, that the Gypfies, 
whom the Jialians call Zingaros and Zinganos, were no other than Zingani- 
ans, as M. D*'Axv1Lz alſo writes the word, who might, in ſome piratical 
expedition, have landed on the coaſt of Arabia or Africa, whence they | 
might have rambled to Egypt, and at length have migrated, or been driven 
into Europe. To the kindneſs of Mr. Marz I am alſo indebted for an ac- 
count of the Boras; a remarkable race of men inhabiting chiefly the cities of 
Gujarat, 
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Gajarit, who, though Muſeimans in religion, are Jews in features, genius, 
and manners: they form in all places a diſtin fraternity, and are every 
where noted for addreſs in bargaining, for minute thrift, and conſtant at- 
| tention to lucre, but profeſs total ignorance of their own origin; though it 
ſeems probable, that they came firſt with their brethren, the Afghans, to the 
borders of India, where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and ſecure 
occupation, in populous towns, to the perpetual wars and laborious ex- 
ertions on the mountains. As to the Moplas in the weſtern parts of the 
Indian empire, I have ſeen their books in Arabich, and am perſuaded, that, 


like the people called Malays, 6 
ͤ——ü— . 


On the continent of Indie, between the river Vipaſe, or Hyphaſes, to the 
weſt, the mountains of Tripura and Camaripa to the eaſt, and Himdlays to 
the north, we find many races of wild people with more or leſs of that 
priſtine ſerocity, which induced their anceſtors to ſecede from the civi- 


lized inhabitants of the plains and valleys: in the moſt ancient Sanſcrit 


known to Zurepeant, though not all by their true names; but many Hindu 
pilgrims, who have travelled through their haunts, have fully deſcribed 


them to me; and I have found reaſons for believing, that they ſprang 
from the old Indian ſtem, though ſome of them were ſoon intermixed with 
the firſt ramblers from Tartary, A 00 TH0S 0 96 


. 


is de 2s Ge Se. and haſten to thoſe which lie to the 


ſouth-caſt of Silas or Taprobane; for Silas itſelf, as we know from the lan- 


 guages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its various inhabitants, 


was 


books they are called Sacas, Cirdtas, Cilas, Pulindas, Barbaras, and are all 
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was peopled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, and formerly, per- 
haps, extended much farther to the weſt and to the ſouth, ſo as to include 
Lancd, or the equinoQtical point of the Indian aſtronomers; nor can we 
reaſonably doubt, that the ſame enterpriſing family planted colonies in the 
other iſles of the ſame ocean from the Malayadwipas, which take their name 
from the mountain of Malays, to the Mojucces or Mallicds, and probably 
far beyond them. Captain Foxzesr aſſured me, that he found the ifle 
of Bali (a great name in the hiſtorical poems of India) chiefly peopled by 


Hindus, who worſhipped the ſame idols, which he had ſeen in this province: 
and that of Madbur muſt have been fo denominated, like the well known 


territory in the weſtern peninſula, by a nation, who underſtood Satſerir. 
We need not be ſurpriſed, that M. D'AxvTE was unable to affign a 
reaſon, why the Jabadios, or Yavddwvips, of Prol zur was rendered in the 


„ but we muſt admire the inquiſitive 


ſpirit and patient labour of the Greeks and Romans, whom nothing obſerv- 
able ſeems to have eſcaped: ava means barley in Sanſcrit ; and, though 
that word, or its regular derivative, be now applied ſolely to Java, yet the 


ancients applied it to Sumatra. In whatever way the name of the laſt. 
mentioned iſland may be written by Europeans, it is cleatly an Itdien word, 


implying abusdance or excellence; but we cannot help wondering, that neither 


e natives of it, nor the beſt informed of our Pendits, know it by any ſuch 


appellation ; eſpecially as it ftill exhibits viſible traces of a primeval con- 
neQion with India: from the very accurate and intereſting account of it by 
a learned and ingenious member of our own body, we diſcover, without any 
recourſe to etymological conjefture, that multitudes of pure Sanſcrit words 


occur in the principal dialects of the Sumatrans; that, among their laws, two 


poſitive rules concerning ſureties and intereft appear to be taken word for 
Vor. III. C word 
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word from the Indian legiſlators Nax RD and Ha'ziTa; and, what is yet 
more obſervable, that the ſyſtem of letters, uſed by the people of Re- 
jan and Lampiin has the ſame artificial order with the Devanagari; but 
in every ſeries one letter is omitted, becauſe it is never found in the lan- 
guages of thoſe iſlanders. If Mr. Marsptex has proved (as he firmly 
believes, and as we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly pre- 
ſame) that clear veſtiges of one ancient language are diſcernible in all the 
inſular dialetts of the ſouthern ſeas from Madagaſcar to the Philippines, 
and even to the remoteſt iſlands, lately diſcovered, we may infer from the 
| ſpecimens in his account of Sumatra, that the parent of them all was no 
other than the Sanſcrit: and with this obſervation, having nothing of con- 
ſequence to add on the Chineſe iſles, or on thoſe of Japan, I leave the 
fartheſt eaſtern verge of this continent, and turn to the countries, now 
under the government of Chins, between the northern limits of Indie, and 
the extenſive domain of thoſe Tartars, who are ftill independent. 


That the people of Piijid or Tibet were Hindus, who engrafied the he- 
refies of Bupnna on their old mythological religion, we know from the 
reſearches of Carano, who long had refided among them; and whoſe 
diſquifitions on their language and letters, their tenets and forms of worſhip, 
are inſerted by Gionci in his curious but prolix compilation, which 1 
have had the patience to read from the firſt to the laſt of nine hundred 
rugged pages: their charaQters are apparently Indian, but their language has 
now the diſadvantage of being written with more letters than are ever 
pronounced; for, although it was anciently Saxſcrit, and polyſyllabick, it 
ſeems at preſent, from the influence of Chineſe manners, to confiſt of 
monoſyllables, to form which, with ſome regard to grammatical deriva- 
a — ks common diſcourſe many 

letters, 
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letters, which we ſee in their books; and thus we are enabled to trace in 

their writing a number of Sanſcrit words and phraſes, which, in their ſpoken 

dialeQ are quite undiſtinguiſhable. The two engravings in Gionci's 

| book, from ſketches by a Tibetian painter, exhibit a ſyſtem of Egyptian and 
Indian mythology ; and a complete explanation of them would have 

done the learned author more credit 22 which 
arc * ridiculous, and often groſsly erroneous. 


Te Weben vl ae RE 
| their converſion to the religion of Arabia, we cannot but ſuſpeR that the 
natives of Eighiir, Tanciit, and Thatd, who had ſyſtems of letters, and are 
even ſaid to have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the Tartarian, but of 
the Indian family; and I apply the ſame remark to the nation, whom we 
call Barmas, but who are known to the Pandirs by the name of Brab- 
mackinas, and ſeem to have been the Brackmani of Prottwy: they were 
probably rambling Hindus, who, deſcending from the northern parts of the 
eaſtern peninſula, carried with them the letters now uſed in Ave, which 
are no more than a round Nageri derived from the ſquare characters, in 
which the Pali, or ſacred language of Buppna's prieſts in that country, 
was anciently written; a language, by the way, very nearly allied to the 
Sanſcrit, if we can depend on the teſtimony of M. Dz ra Louzznx; who, 
though always an acute obſerver, and in general a faithful reporter of fats, 
is charged by Caxeanivs with having miſtaken the Barme for the Pali let- 
ters; and when, on his authority, I ſpoke of the Bal writing to a young 
chief of Aracan, who read with facility the books of the Barmas, he correQ- 
e e e e 
the — in a much older character. 
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Let us now return eaſtward to the fartheſt Afiatick dominions of Ruſſia, 
and rounding them on the north-eaſt, paſs direQly to the Hyperboreans ; 
who, from all that can be learned of their old religion and manners, appear 
like the Maſſagete, and ſome other nations uſually conſidered as Tartars, 
to have been really of the Gotbick, that is of the Hindu race; for I confi. 
dently aſſume, that the Cote and Hindus had originally the ſame language, 
gave the ſame appellations to the ſtars and planets, adored the ſame falſe 
deities, performed the ſame bloody ſacrifices, and profeſſed the ſame notions 
af rewards and puniſhments after death. I would not inſiſt with M. BartLy 
that the people of Finland were Goths, merely becauſe they have the word 
ſhip: in their language, while the reſt of it appears wholly diſtin& from any 
of the Gathick idioma: the publiſhers of the Lord's prayer in many langu- 
as totally different from them; but this muſt be an error, if it be true that 
a Nies author has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive ſeat be- 
tween the Cui and the Exxine, as far as. Lapland itſelf; and, fince the 
Ius weve confefſedly Tartars, we may conclude, that all the northern lan- 
| guages, except the Gothick, bad a Tartarias origin, like that univerſally 


On the Armenian, which I never ſtudied, becauſe I could not hear of any 
original compotitions in it, I can offer nothing decifive; but am con- 
vinced, from: the beſt information procurable in Bengal, that its baſis was 
ancient Perfian, of the ſame Indian ſtock with the Zend, and that it has 
been gradually changed fince the time when Armenia ceaſed to be a province 
of Iran: the letters in which it now appears are allowed to be compara- 
tively modern; and, though the learned editor of the trati by Canxrax ius, 
on the literature of Ava, compares them with the Pali characters, yet, if they 

be 
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be not, as I ſhould rather imagine, derived from the Pahlavi, they are 
probably an invention of ſome learned Armenias in the middle of the fifth 
century. Moszs of Kboren, than whom no man was more able to-clu- 
cidate the ſubjeQ, has inſerted in his hiſtorical work a diſquiſition on the 
language of Armenia, from which we might collect ſome curious informa- 
tion, if the preſent accaſfion required it; but to all the races of men, who 
inhabit the branches of Caxcaſus, and the northern limits of Iran, I apply the 
remark, before announced generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who | 
retire for the ſake of liberty to mountainous regions, and form by de- 
grees a ſeparate nation, muſt alſo form in the end a ſeparate language, by 
agreeing on new words to expreſs-new ideas; provided that the language, 
which they carried with them, was not fixed by writing, and fafficiently 
copious. The Armenia damſels are ſaid by rn azo to have ſacrificed in 
the temple of the goddefs An ATIs, whom we know, from other authori- 
ties, to be the NAT HI' D, or Vznus, of the old Perſiam; and it is for many 
„„ Gene re pEn EG 
* 


| Having travelled reued the continent, and. among the in el de, 
we come again to the coaſt of the Mediterraneas ; and the principal nations 
| of antiquity, who firſt demand our attention, are the Greeks and Phrygi- 
ans, who, though differing ſomewhat in manners, and perhaps in dialeQ, 
had an apparent affinity in religion as well as in language: the Darian, Jo- 
nian, and Zalian families having emigrated from Europe, to which it is uni- 
verſally agreed that they firſt paſſed from Egypt, I can add nothing to what 
has been advanced concerning them in former diſcourſes; and, no written 
monuments of old Phrygia being extant, I ſhall only obſerve, on the au- 
thority of the Greeks, that the grand — of myſterious worſhip in that 


country 
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country was the Mother of the Gods, or Nature perſonified, as we ſee her 
among the Indians in a thouſand forms and under a thouſand names. She 
was called in the Phrygian dialett Ma, and repreſented in a car drawn by 
lions, with a drum in her hand, and a towered coronet on her head: her 
myſteries (which ſeem to be alluded to in the Moſaict law) are ſolemnized 
at the autumnal equinox in theſe provinces, where ſhe is named, in one 
of her characters, Ma“, is adored, in all of them, as the great Mother, is 
_ figured ſitting on a lion, and appears in ſome of her temples with a dia- 
dem or mitre of turrets: a drum is called dindima both in Sanſcrit and 
Phrygian; and the title of Dindymene ſeems rather derived from that word, | 
than from the name of a mountain. The Diana of Epbeſus was manifeſtly 
the ſame goddeſs in the charaQer of produQtive Nature; and the Astaztz 
of the Syrians and Phenicians (to whom we now return) was, I doubt not, 
the ſame in another form: I may on the whole aſſure you, that the learned 
works of Sztbzu and JazLowsx1i, on the Gods of Syria and Egypr, 
would receive more illuſtration from the little Sanſcrit book, entitled Chan- 
i, than from all the fragments of oriental mythology, that are diſperſed 
in the whole compaſs of Grecian, Roman, and Hebrew literature. We 
ate told, that the Phenicians, like the Hindus, adored the Sun, and aſſerted 
water to be the firſt of created things; nor can we doubt, that Syria, Same- 
ria, and Phenice, or the long trip of land on the ſhore of the Mediterranean, 
were anciently peopled by a branch of the /zdiax ſtock, but were afterwards 
inhabited by that race, which for the preſent we call Arabian: in all three 
the oldeſt religion was the Afhriav, as it is called by SzLvzx, and the Sa- 
marites letters appear to have been the ſame at firſt with thoſe of Phenice ; 
but the Syriack language, of which ample remains are preſerved, and the 
Punick, of which we have a clear ſpecimen in PLautus and on monuments 
lately brought to light, were indiſputably of a Chaldaick, or Arabick origin. 
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The ſeat of the firſt Phenicians having extended to Idume, with which we 
began, we have now completed the circuit of fa; but we muſt not paſs 
over in filence a moſt extraordinary people, who eſcaped the attention, 
as BAR ROW obſerves more than once, of the diligent and inquiſitive Hzxo- 
DoTus: I mean the people of Judea, whoſe language demonſtrates their 
affinity with the Arabs, but whoſe manners, literature, and hiſtory, are 
wonderfully diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind. Bazxzxow loads them 
with the ſevere, but juſt, epithets of malignant, unſocial, obſtinate, dif- 
ruſiful, ſordid, changeable, turbulent; and deſcribes them as furiouſly 
zealous in ſuccouring their own countrymen, but implacably hoſtile to other 
nations; yet, with all the ſottiſh perverſeneſs, the ſtupid arrogance, and the 
brutal atrocity of their charafter, they had the peculiar merit, among all 
races of men under heaven, of preſerving a rational and pure ſyſtem of de- 
votion in the midſt of wild polytheiſm, inhuman or obſcene rites, and a 
dark labyrinth of errors produced by ignorance and ſupported by intereſt- 
ed fraud. Theological inquiries are no part of my preſent ſubjett; but 
I cannot refrain from adding, that the colleftion of trafts, which we call 
from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a divine ori- 
gin, more true ſublimity, more exquiſite beauty, purer morality, more 
| Important hiſtory, and finer ſtrains both of poetry and eloquence, than could 
be colledted within the ſame compaſs from all other books, that were ever 
compoſed in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, of which the Scrip- 
tures conſiſt, are conneRted by a chain of compoſitions, which bear no re- 
ſemblance in form or ſtyle to any that can be produced from the ſtores of 
Grecian, Indian, Perfian, or even Arabian, learning: the antiquity of thoſe 
compoſitions no man doubts; and the unſtrained application of them 10 
events long ſubſequent to their publication is a ſolid ground of belief, that 
they were genuine prediQions, and conſequently inſpired ; but, if any thing be 

the 
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the abſolute excluſive property of each individual, it is his belief; and, 
J bope, I ſhould be one of the laſt men living, who could harbour a 
thought of obtruding my own belief on the free minds of others. I mean 
only to aſſume, what, I truſt, will be readily conceded, that the firſt He- 
brew hiſtorian muſt be entitled, merely as ſuch, to an equal degree of 
credit, in his account of all civil tranſattions, with any other hiſtorian of 
antiquity : how far that moſt ancient writer confirms the reſult of our 
inquiries into the genealogy of nations, I propoſe to ſhow at our next an- 
niverſary meeting: when, after an approach to demonſtration, in the ſtrit 
method of the old analyfis, I ſhall reſume the whole argument conciſely 
and - ſynthetically ; and ſhall then have condenſed in ſeven diſcourſes a 
maſs of evidence, which, if brevity had not been my objett, might have 
been expanded into ſeven large volumes, with no other trouble than that 
of holding the pen; but (to borrow a turn of expreſſion from one of our 
pocts) © for what I have produced, I claim only your indulgence; it is for 
n „„ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
IN HABITANT S OF THE GARROW HILLS, 


Made during a public Deputation in the Years 1788 and 1789, 
By JOHN ELIOT, Esg. 


N the nod of Sno 1788 I was deputed by Government to in- 
veſtigate the duties collected on the Garrom hills, which bound the 
north-eaſtern parts of Bengal; and, to conciliate the good will of the peo- 
ple, who had hitherto known no intercourſe with Europeans, ſome ſcarlet 
cloth was _ me by Government 299 


. have been ge- 
nerally conſidered ſavages, equally unreſtrained: by law and morality, and 
watchful to take every opportunity of committing depredations on the low 
country, pillaging the inhabitants, and deſtroying their villages, whenever 
they could do fo with impunity. At Boglepore, however, it has been proved, 
that the hill-people, by good treatment and encouragement, may be in a 
great degree civilized and rendered at leaſt peaceable and inoffenfive, if not 
ſerviceable : my obſervation of the character and the conduct of the Gar- 
rows has induced me to believe the ſame good conſequences may be ex- 
peied from encouraging them; but I propoſe to relate in plain language 
what I experienced on niy viſit to them, and leave others to form their 
own judgment ; and, as I am the firſt European, who has travelled among 
them, I ſhall alſo add a few obſervations on the country, and on what at- | 
trated my notice as being in any reſpe& peculiar. 


On drawing near the hills you have a beautiful fight of three ranges of 
Vol. III. D mountains, 
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mountains, riſing one above another; but on nearer approach they vaniſh, 
except the Gonaſſers, the lower range, in appearance infignificantly ſmall. 
The verdure and rich land, however, fully recompenſe the loſs; and, turn 
your eye which way you will, you ſee ſomething to cheer the mind, and 
raiſe the fancy, in the numerous ſmall VIﬀges round about, poorernen from 
the heat by a variety of trees interſperſed. 


The firſt paſs I went to, was Ghoſegong, fituated on the weſt fide of the 
| Natie river. Here a great number of Garroms reſide at the foot of the 
paſs in three villages, Ghoſegong, Ghomie, and Borack. The head people 
of the villages are called Boneaks, a name uſed by the head Rajas in Bengal, 
when the king reſided at Gour. Whence they derived this name, I could 
not learn; and many other things, which might lead to diſcoveries, eſcaped 
my knoviedge from the want of a good interpreter. 


Oovasezy aa is ded on as the head man of this paſs at pre- 
ſent, having moſt influence with his ſeQ; but the rightful chief is Monz, 
a woman, and her power being, by eſtabliſhed uſage, transferrable by 
marriage to her huſband, he ought in conſequence to preſide; but, from 
his being a young and filly man, the chiefship is uſurped by Oovasszsr, 
and his uſurpation is ſubmitted to by Monz E and her huſband. Oopas- 
sar however :s by no means a violent or artful man. He is far from poſ- 
ſeſling a bad diſpoſition, is a mild man, and by all accounts takes great 
pains to do juſtice, and keep up unanimity with his people. 


The village Ghoſegong is ſurrounded by a little jungle. On paſſing it, 
the village is opened to your fight, conſiſting of Chaungs or Houſes from 
about thirty to 150 feet long, and twenty or forty abroad. 

Theſe 
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Theſe Garrows are called by the villagers and upper hill people Counch 
Garrows, though they themſelves, if you aſk them, of what caſt they are, 
will anſwer Garrows, and not give themſelves any appellation of caſt, though 
there are many caſts of Garrows, but with what differences I had not time 
_ to aſcertain. = 


The ſoil is of a fine black earth, here and there intermixed with ſpots 
of red earth: its richneſs is plainly ſeen from the quickneſs of vegetation. 
The rice is in many places equal to the Benares long rice. The muſtard 
ſeed is twice as big as any produced in the pergunnahs of Bengal, where I 
have been, and the oil it produces, is as ſuperior to, as the fize of its 
grain is greater than, any other. The hemp is equally good, but, as to its 
ſuperiority to what may be produced in other pergunnahs, I am unable to 

ſpeak with certainty : as far as I can judge from my own obſervation, the 

ſort brought to the Calcutis market, is not equal to what is produced on the 
borders of the hills. The paſture for cattle may be claſſed next in quality 
to that of Pleſſy plain; and this I infer from its being generally known, the 
Sbeer pour and Suſung ghee is nearly as good as that made at Plaſſy. 9 


There are rivers at the ſeveral paſſes. Thoſe of note are the Natie, 


| Mabarteſee, Summaſſerry, and Mabadeo. On the weſt fide of the Natie is 


Ghoſegong, and on the eaſt the Suffoor paſs. Abrabamabad or Bygombarry is 
on the eaſt fide of the Mabarceſee ; Augbur, on the caſt of Summaſſerry ; and 


Burradowarrab, on the weſt of Mahbadeoe. Theſe rivers are all of a ſandy 


and gravelly bottom, with much limeſtone and iron. The Mabades has abun- 
dance of coals, the oil of which is eſteemed in the hills as a medicine for the 
cure of cutaneous diſorders, and is reputed to have been firſt diſcovered 
to the hill people and villagers by a Fakeer. The mode of extrafting the 

D2 | oil 
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oil is ſimple. A quantity of coals are put into an earthen pot, the mouth 
of which is ſtopped with long graſs by way of ſtrainer. This pot is put 
into a large deep pan, perforated at the bottom, ſo as to admit of the 
neck of the pot being put through it; the pan is ſupported upon bricks 
to prevent the neck of the pot from touching the ground, and alſo that 
a veſſel may be placed under the ſtrainer as a reſervoir for receiving the 
oil as it drops. OOO OR Oy eee eee 
and extratis the oil in courſe of an hour. 


There are but few ſorts of fiſh in theſe rivers: turtle are to be had in 
great numbers, and are always conſecrated by ſacrifice before they are 
eaten. The hill people are however fully recompenſed for the loſs of fiſh 
in the rivers, by the great abundance they get from the neighbouring 


A Garrow is a ſtout well-ſhaped man, hardy and able to do much work ; 
of a ſurly look, flat Cifri like noſe, ſmall eyes, generally blue, or brown, 
forehead wrinkled, and overhanging eye brow, with large mouth, thick 
lips, and face round and ſhort; their colour is of a light or deep brown ; 
their dreſs conſiſts of a brown girdle, about three inches broad; hav- 

ing in the centre a blue ſtripe; it goes round the waiſt, is paſſed be- 
tween the thighs, and is faſtened behind, leaving one end or flap hanging 
down before, about eight inches; ſometimes it is ornamented with braſs- 
plates; with rows of ivory or a white ſtone ſhaped like bits of tobacco- 
pipes, about half an inch long; the braſs-plate is made to reſemble a 
button, or an apothecary's weight, but more indented : ſome have it or- 
namented with little bits of braſs, ſhaped like a bell: ſome wear an or- 
nament on their head about three or five inches broad, decorated in the 


ſame 
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ſame manner as the flap, ſerving to keep their hair off their face, which 
gives them a wild fierce appearance. Some tie their hair on the crown, in 
a looſe careleſs manner, while others crop it cloſe. The Booneabs or chiefs 
' wear a filk turban; to the girdle they affix a bag containing their money 
and pawns, and alſo a net for holding the utenſils with which they light their 
pipe hung near to it by a chain. - 


The women are the uglieſt creatures I ever beheld, ſhort and ſquat in 
their ſtature, with maſculine faces, in the features of which they differ 
little from the men. 
with blue or white, about fixteen inches broad, which encircles the waiſt, 
and covers about three-fourths of the thigh. It never reaches to the knee, 
and being but juſt long enough to tie above on the left fide, part of the 
left thigh, when they walk, is expoſed. On their necks they have a ſtring 
of the ornaments above deſcribed reſembling tobacco-pipes, twiſted thirty” 
or forty times round, but negligently, without any attention to regularity ; 
their breaſts are expoſed to view, their only clothing being the girdle 
abovementioned; to their ears are affixed numbers of braſs rings, increaſ- 
ing in diameter from three to fix inches: I have ſeen thirty of thoſe rings 
in each ear; a ſlit is made in the lobes of the ear, which increaſe from the 
weight of the rings, and in time will admit the large number ſtated. This 
weight is however partly ſupported by a ſtring, which paſſes over their 
heads; a tape three inches broad ties their hair, ſo as to keep it back from 
their foreheads, though generally it is tied with a ſtring on the crown of 
the head. The wives of the Booneabs cover their heads with a piece of 
coarſe cloth, thirteen or fourteen inches broad, and two feet long, the end 
of which, with their hair, hangs down behind, flowing looſe on their backs. 
The women work as well as the men, and I have ſeen them carry 
as 


Their dreſs conſiſts of a dirty red cloth, ſtriped 
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as great burthens. Their hands, even thoſe of the wives of the Breneaks, 
bear evident marks of their laborious occupations. 


Theſe people eat all manner of food, even dogs, frogs, ſnakes, and the 
blood of all animals. The laſt is baked over a flow fire in hollow green 
bamboos, till it becomes of a naſty dirty green colour. They are fond of 
drinking to an exceſs. Liquor is put into the mouth of infants, almoſt as 
ſoon as they are able to ſwallow; they have various ſorts of ſpirits, but 
chat moſtly drunk is extracted from rice, ſoaked in water for three or four 
W Their cookery is ſhort, as they only juſt heat their pro- 
viſions; excepting rice and guts, the firſt of which is well boiled, and the 
other ſtewed till they are black. — WANEENS 
2 | 


In times of ſcarcity many of the hill people ſubſiſt on the Kebul, which in 

| growth is ſaid to be like the Palmirs, and the interior part of the trunk, 
when pounded and ſteeped in water, is an article of food, in ſo much as 
to be the common means of ſuſtenance during a ſcarcity of grain. When 
| boiled it is of a gelatinous ſubſtance, and taſtes, when freſh, like a ſugar 
cane: thoſe, who can afford it, mix rice with it. They alſo ſubſiſt on the 
Kutchu, a ſort of Yam, found in great plenty about the hills. I ſaw three 
ſorts, though I could not learn they had any ſeparate name. One ha: a 
number of buds on it, is ſaid to be a cooling medicine, and is eaten boiled 
or baked. Some of them I brought with me from the hills, and being 

bruiſed in the baſket uſed in bringing them from the hills, I cut off the rot- 

ten part, which I found to be of no detriment to their growth, although out 

of the ground. At Dacca 1 gave them to Mr. Ricnaxp Jonnsox, who, 
I underſtand, delivered them to Colonel Krb, the ſuperintendant of the 


Company's 
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Company's botanical garden, where, I hear, they have produced a very 
handſome flower. This plant was cultivated by the Garroms, nearly in the 
ſame manner, as we do potatoes in England; a bud being broken off to be 
ſown for a plant. The Garrows ſay it yields, after it is dug out of the 
ground, and laid by for the enſuing ſeaſon of cultivation (commencing im- 
mediately on the breaking up of the rains) from three to ten buds. An- 
other ſort of Kutchu grows at the tops of the hills, and is found by ts 
ſprout, which twiſts itſeif round the trunk and branches of trees. I have 
ſeen the ſprout from ten to twenty feet high, the leaves have three ſegments | 
like a vine leaf, but more pointed: of deep green, and very ſmall. The 

root is found from a foot to two feet and a half below the ground, is in 
ſhape tapering, of a reddiſh colour, and in length from five inches to a 

| foot and half: it is eaten roaſted. The other ſpecies grows in the ſame 
manner, but is of a dirty yellow colour. 


| The houſes of theſe Carve, called Chenngs, are raiſed on piles, about 
three or four feet from the ground, from thirty to 150 feet in length; 
and in breadth from ten to forty, and are roofed with thatch. The props 
of the Chaung conſiſt of large ſeu! timbers: in the centre there are eight, 
and on the ſides from eight to thirty: over theſe are placed horizontally 
large timbers, for a ſupport to the roof, and tied faſt, ſometimes with 
firings, but ſtring is rarely uſed for this purpoſe; the tying work being 
moſtly done with ſlips of graſs or cane. The roof is neatly executed and 
vith as much regularity as any of our Bungalow thatches. When I ſay 
this, however, I ſpeak of the Chaungs of the Booneabs: I went into few of the 
Chaungs of the lower claſs. The roof conſiſts of mats and ſtrong graſs. The 
ſides of the houſe are made from the ſmall hollow bamboos cut open, flatted, 
and woven as the common mats are. The floor is made in the ſame man- 

8 
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ner; but of a ſtronger bamboo. The Chaung conſiſts of two apartments, 
one floored and raiſed on piles as deſcribed, and the other without a floor, 
at one end, for their cattle: at the other end is an open platform, where the 
women fit and work. On one fide alſo is a ſmall raiſed platform, uſually 
about fix feet ſquare, incloſed at the fides and open above: here the chil- 
dren play: in the centre of the Chaung they cook their viQuuals, a ſpace 
of about five feet ſquare being covered with earth; on one fide a little trap 
door is made in the floor, for the convenience of the women on certain oc- 


cafions, which creates much filth under their Chaungs. Indeed a great part 
of their dirt is thrown under the Chaung, and the only ſcavengers I ſaw, 


Bugs cover their wearing apparel, of the ſame ſort, as thoſe which infeſt 


beds in England: during my journey along the hills I ſuffered very much 


The diſpoſition of a Garrow could not be accurately known in the ſhort 


ume I had to obſerve it; yet my intercourſe with them, which was of the 
moſt open nature, will, I think, allow me to ſay ſomething of it. 


Their ſurly looks ſeem to indicate ill temper, but this is far from being 
the caſe, as they are of a mild diſpoſition. They are, moreover, honeſt 


in their dealings, and ſure to perform what they promiſe. When in 
| liquor they are merry to the higheſt pitch: then men, women, and children 


will dance, till they can ſcarce ſtand. Their manner of dancing is as fol- 


lows: twenty or thirty men of a row ſtanding behind one another, hold each 
other by the ſides of their belts, and then go round in a circle bopping 
on one foot, then on the other, finging and keeping time with their muſic, 

which 
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ſhield, which they uſe with grace and great aQtivity. Their dancing at 


to an exceſs, inſomuch that it requires a day or two afterwards, to make 
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which is animating, though harſh and inharmonious, conſiſting chiefly of 
tomtoms, and braſs pans, the firſt generally beaten by the old people, and 
the laſt by the children. The women dance in rows and hop in the ſame 
manner, but hold their hands out, lowering one hand and raiſing the other 
at the ſame time, as the muſic beats, and occaſionally turning round with 
great rapidity. The men alſo exhibit military exerciſes with the ſword and 


their feſtivals laſt two or three days, during which time they drink and feaſt 


them perfeQaly ſober again, yet during this 24% 


they never quarrel. 


Marriage is in general ſettled amongſt the parties themſelves, though 
imes by their parents: if it has been ſettled by the parties themſelves, 


and the parents of either refuſe their aſſent, the friends of the oppoſite 
party, and even others unconnetted, go and by force compel the diſſenters 
to comply ; it being a rule among the Garrotus to aſſiſt thoſe that want their 
| help, on theſe occaſions, let the diſparity of age or rank be ever ſo great. 
If the parents do not accede to the wiſh of their child, they are well beaten 
till they acquieſce in the marriage, which being done, a day is fixed for the 
ſettlement of the contraR, or rather for a complimentary viſit from the 


bride to the bridegroom, to ſettle the day of marriage, and the articles, of 
which the feaſt ſhall conſiſt, as well as the company to be invited; and they 
then make merry for the night. The invitations on theſe occaſions are 


made by the head man of a Chang ſending a paus to the inhabitants of an- 


other Chaung, as they cannot invite one out of a Chaung without the reſt: 
the man who carries the pawn, ſtates the purpoſe for which it is ſent, and 
the next day an anſwer is made, if the invitation be accepted, but not 

Vor. III. E otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, as they never wiſh to give a verbal refuſal ; and, therefore, if no 
body returns the next day, the invitation is underſtood to be refuſed. 


On the nuptial day, the parties invited go to the bride's houſe ; it being 
the cuſtom among the Garrows for the bride to fetch the bridegroom: when 
the wine, &c. are ready, and all the company arrived, they begin ſinging 
and dancing, and now and then take a merry cup; while a party of the 
women carry the bride to the river, waſh her, and on their return home, 
dreſs her out in her beſt ornaments; this completed, it is notified to the 
company, and the muſic ceaſes: then a party take up the wine, provi- 
fions, drums, pans, and a cock and hen, and carry them to the bride- 
groom's houſe in proceſſion; the cock and hen being carried by the prieſt, 
after which, the bride follows, with a party of women, walking in the 
centre, till ſhe arrives at the bridegroom's houſe, where ſhe and her party 
ſeat themſelves in one corner of the Chaung near the door; the remain- 
ing viſiters then proceed to the bridegroom's houſe, and the men fit at the 
further end of the room, oppoſite to the women; the men then again begin 
finging and dancing; the bridegroom is called for ; but, as he retires to an- 
other Chaung, ſome ſearch is made for him, as if he were miſſing, and, as 
ſoon as they find him, they give a ſhout; they then carry him to the river, 
waſh him, return, and dreſs him in his war dreſs; which done, the women 
carry the bride to ber own Chaung, where ſhe is put in the centre; and, no- 
tice of this being brought to the viſiters at the bridegroom's houſe, they 
take up the wine, &c. and prepare to go with the bridegroom, when his fa- 
ther, mother, and family cry and howl in the moſt lamentable manner, and 
ſome force is uſed to ſeparate him from them. At laſt they depart, the 
| bride's father leading the way, and the company following one by one, the 
bridegroom in the centre. On entering the bride's Chaung, they make 
a general 
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a general ſhout, and place the bridegroom on the bride's right hand, and 
then ſing and dance for a time, till the prieſt proclaiming filence, all is 
quiet; and he goes before the bride and bridegroom, who are ſeated, and 
aſk ſome queſtions, to which the whole party anſwer Nummab, or good e, 
this continues a few minutes, after which, the cock and hen being brought, 
the prieſt takes hold of them by the wings, and holds them up to the com- 
pany, aſking them ſome queſtions, to which they again reply Nummab; ſome 
grain is then brought, and thrown before the cock and hen, who being em- 
ployed in picking it, the prieſt takes this opportunity to ſtrike them on the 
head with a ſtick, to appearance dead, and the whole company, after ob- 
ſerving them a few ſeconds, call out as before; a knife being then brought, 

the prieſt cuts the anus of the cock, and draws out the guts, and the com- 
pany repeat Nummab, after which he performs the ſame operation on the hen, 
and the company give a ſhout, and again call out Nummab. They look on 
this part of the ceremony as very ominous; for ſhould any blood be ſpilt 
dy the firſt blow, or the guts break, or any blood come out with the guts, 
it would be conſidered as an unlucky marriage. The ceremony being over, 


pong + Apo 
** 


1 iſcorered theſe circumſtances of the marriage ceremony of the Ger 


rows, from being preſent at the marriage of Luxczzx, youngeſt daughter 
* as chief Oopassy, ſeven years of age, and Buc lux, twenty-three years 
old, the ſon of a common Garrow; and I may here obſerve, that this mar- 
| riage, diſproportionate as to age and rank, is a very happy one for Buc- 
LUN, as he will ſucceed to the Booneahfbip and eftate ; for among all the 


I ſuſpect the word to be Namahb or ſalutation and ** . 
88383 Garrows, 
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Garrows, the youngeſt daughter is always heireſs, and, if there be any other 
children, who were born before her, they would get nothing on the death 
of the Booneab: what is more ſtrange, if Bucrux were to die, LuxcxzzE 
would marry one of his brothers; and, if all his brothers were dead, 
ſhe would then marry the father: and, if the father afterwards ſhould prove 
too old, ſhe would put him afide, and take any one elſe, whom ſhe might 
chuſe. 


| The dead are kept for four days, burnt on a pile of wood in a Dingy or 
ſmall boat, placed on the top of the pile, and the aſhes are put into a hole 
dug exatlly where the fire was, covered with a ſmall thatch building, and 
| furrounded with a railing: a lamp is burnt within the building every night, 
for the ſpace of a month or more; the wearing apparel of the deceaſed is 
hung on poles fixed at each corner of the railing, which, after a certain 


time (from fix weeks to two months) are broken, and then allowed to hang 
downwards till they fall to pieces: they burn their dead within fix or eight 


yards of their Chaungs, and the ceremony is performed exaQlly at twelve 
o'clock at night; the pile is lighted by the neareſt relation: after this they 
feaſt, make merry, dance and fing, and get drunk. This is, however, 
the ceremony to a common Garrow. If it be a perſon of rank, the pile 
is decorated with cloth and flowers, and a bullock ſacrificed on the occa- 
fion, and the head of the bullock is alſo burnt with the corps: if it be 
an upper hill Booneab, of common rank, the head of one of his ſlaves 
would be cut off, and burnt with him; and if it happen to be one of the 
firſt rank Booneabs, a large body of his flaves fally out of the hills, and 


ſeize a Hindu, whoſe head they cut off, and burn with their chief. The 
railed graves of Booneabs are decorated with images of animals placed near 


the graves, and the railing is often ornamented with freſh flowers. 
a Their 
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Their religion appears to approximate to that of the Hindus: they wor- 
ſhip Manavz'va; and at Baunjaun, a paſs in the hills, they worſhip the 
ſun and moon. To aſcertain which of the two they are to worſhip upon 

any particular occaſion, their prieſt takes a cup of water and ſome wheat» 
firſt calling the name of the ſun, he drops a grain into the water; if it ſinks, 
they are then to worſhip the ſun; ſhould it not fink, they then would drop 
another grain in the name of the moon, and ſo on till one of the grains 
fink. All religious ceremonies are preceded by a ſacrifice to their god of 
a bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog; in caſes of illneſs, they offer up a ſacrifice 
in proportion to the ſuppoſed fatality of the diſtemper, with which they are 
_ afflifed; as they imagine medicine will have no effeQ, unleſs the Deity in- 
terfere in their favour, and that a ſacrifice is requiſite to procure ſuch 
interpoſition. 1 


The facrifice is made before an altar conſtruQted as follows: two bam- 
boos are ereſted, ſtripped of all their branches and leaves, except at the ex- 
tremity of the main ſtem, which is left: a flick is fixed near the top of 
each, to which is tied, at each end, a double ſtring, reaching to two fide 
bamboos, about two feet out of the ground, with the tops ſplit, ſo as to 
make a kind of crown ; between the ſtrings are placed bits of ſticks of about 
a foot in height, at the diſtance of a foot from each other, or more, in 
proportion to the height of the bamboos. The croſs ticks thus form a 
ſquare, with the perpendicular ſtrings, and in every other ſquare, croſs 

ſtrings are tied, beginning with the top ſquare: round the bamboos a ſpace 
of ſix or eight feet ſquare is cleared; and covered with red earth, and in 
front, at the diſtance of about fix or more feet, a ſquare of two feet is 

cleared, in the centre of which a ſmall pit is dug, and ſpread over with 
red earth; at ſome diſtance from the altar, on the fide neareſt the hills, 


| - two 
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two ſplit bamboos are bent into an arch, with the ends in the ground, fo as 
to form a covering; under this a ſmall mound is raiſed, and a little thatched 
building eretted over it, open at the fides, under which ſome boiled rice is 
placed. When thus much is prepared, the prieſt approaches the little pit, 
and the people aſſembled ſtand behind him. He then mutters ſomething to 
himſelf; when the animal, intended to be ſacrificed, is brought, and the 
head cut off by the prieſt over the pit, ſome holding the head by a rope, 
and others the body: if the head is not taken off at one blow, it is rec- 
koned unlucky. The blood is collefted in a pan, carried to the covered 
arch, with the head of the animal, and put by the fide of the mound. A 
lighted lamp is then brought, and put near the animal's head, when the 
whole company bow to the ground, and a white cloth is drawn over 
the arch, it being ſuppoſed their god will then come, and take what 
he wants; a fire is alſo kept burning during the ceremony between the 
| altar and arch. An hour after, the covering is taken off, the proviſions = 
therein placed, with the animal, are dreſſed for the company, and they 
make merry. 


When a large animal is to be ſacrificed, two ſtaves are put by the fide of 
the pit, ſo as to place the animal's neck between them: a bamboo is tied 
under his neck to the ſtaves, to prevent his head from falling to the 
ground : unn r 
2 


Their mode of ſwearing at Gboſegong is very ſolemn: the oath is taken 
upon a ſtone, which they firſt ſalute, then with their hands joined and up- 
lifted, their eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed to the hills, they call on Manapz'va in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, telling him to witneſs what they declare, and 

that 
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that he knows whether they ſpeak true or falſe. They then again touch 
the ſtone with all the appearance of the utmoſt fear, and bow their heads 
to it, calling again upon Manavz'va. They alſo, during their relation, 
look ſtedfaſtly to the hills, and keep their right hand on the ſtone. When 
the firſt perſon ſwore before me, the awe and reverence, with which the 
man ſwore, forcibly ſtruck me; my Moberrir could hardly write, ſo much 
was he affeQted by the ſolemnity. In ſome of the hills they put a tiger's 
bone between their teeth, before they relate the ſubjeR to be depoſed ; 
others take earth in their hand; and, on ſome occaſions, they ſwear with 


their weapons in their hands. I underſtand their general belief to be, that 


their God reſides in the hills; and, though this belief may ſeem inconſiſtent 
with an awful idea of the divinity, theſe people appeared to ſtand in the ut- 
| moſt awe of their deity, from their fear of his puniſhing them for any mif- 


6. TE ae 


Their puniſhments conſiſt moſtly in fines. The Booneahs decide on all 
complaints, except adultery, murder, and robbery, which are tried by a 
general aſſembly of the neighbouring chiefs, and are puniſhed with inſtant 
death. As the money colleQted by fines was appropriated to feaſting and 
drunkenneſs, I wiſhed to ſee, if 1 could induce them to give over this mode 
of puniſhing ; but they told me plainly, they would not allow me to inter- 
fere; yet, as I had been very kind to them, when a man was to be puniſhed 
with death, they would let me know. 


When any thing particular is to be ſettled, they all afſemble in their 
war-dreſs, which conſiſts of a blue cloth (covering part of the back and 
tied at the breaſt, where the four corners are made to meet) a ſhield, 
and a ſword; they fit in a circle, the ſword fixed in the ground 

before 
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| before them. Their reſolutions are put into immediate execution, if they 
relate to war; if to other matters, they feaſt, fing, dance, and get drunk. 


Their chiefs debate the ſubjett of deliberation, and their wives on theſe 
| occaſions have as much authority as the chiefs. This I had an opportunity 
of ſeeing, when I ſettled the revenue they had to pay, having told them, 
they would be well protetied from any oppreſſion, while under me; and 
that no more ſhould be taken from them, than was finally ſettled: ſome of 
the chiefs wiſhed to pay an inadequate ſum, when Mouzz, wife to the 
principal chief, roſe, and ſpoke for ſome minutes, after which ſhe aſked me 
if I declared the truth to them, and on my replying in the affirmative, they 
agreed to the revenue I demanded: Sujax1, wife of another chief, then 
came to me, and told me I had heard what ſhe ſuffered from the oppreſſion 
of the Zemindars, and begged, with tears in her eyes, that I would get 
juſtice done to her. I made a particular inquiry into her complaint, and 
made the Darogeh of the paſs reſtore her cattle; and ſo much confi- 
dence had they at laſt in me, that they requeſted I would make a fair 
divifion of their lands, which they would never ſuffer the Zemindar or his 
—_ * 


Their mode of ſettling their proportions of payments, &c. is by ſticks : 
each of the inferior Garrows places as many ſticks in a pan, as he can give 
of the article required: the whole are then counted, and the deficiences 
made up by the Booneabs: all their accounts alſo are kept by ſticks, as well 
as their agreements. 


I have before ſaid, on occaſions of illneſs, a ſacrifice is made to the deity : 
I endeavoured to find out what medicines they uſe, but I cannot ſay I have 
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been ſuccceſsful in this material point; I imagine, however, they muſt have 
ſome valuable plants, from the many great cures that appear to have been 
effected in wounds. The neem leaf ſeems to be much uſed in inflammations, 
and blue vitriol is applied to freſh wounds: this laſt medicine appears to 
have been introduced by the natives of Bengal: charms and ſpells are com- 
mon among the Garrows. The tiger's noſe ſtrung round a woman's neck 
is conſidered as a great preſervative in child birth: they aver, it keeps off 
giddineſs and other diſorders conſequent on this event. A woman for 
nearly a month before her time is not permitted to ſtir out of her Chaung : 
fix days after delivery ſhe and her child are carried to the river and 


The ſkin of the ſnake, called the Buryewer, is efleemed = cure for 
F 


b en eee een ene 


only of late years, and was introduced among them by JorxAxAIx Ze- 
minddr of Sheerpour, through the interference and recom ion of ſome 


of the hill traders, who, having been in the hills at a time when the Gar- 
aſſiſt themſelves, perſuaded the chiefs to ſend a deputation to the Zemindar, 
and he ſent them his family doctor, who is repreſented to have been very 
capable, and, by his ſkill introduced inoculation among the Garrows; and 
this induced them to provide themſelves yearly with an inoculator, whom 
they reward in the moſt liberal manner, and take as much care of, while he 
reſides among them, as if he were their father. The inoculator is obliged 
to obtain from the Zemindar a ſunnud permitting him to go into the hills, 
and for winch be pays a very handiome foe; but the Zemindar is very 

Vor. III. F 
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| cautious whom he permits to go into the hills to officiate on theſe oc- 


Among the Garrows a madneſs exiſts, which they call transformation 
into a tiger, from the perſon who is afflidted with this malady walking about 
like that animal, ſhunning all ſociety. It is ſaid, that, on their being firſt 
ſeized with this complaint, they tear their hair and the rings from their 
ears, with ſuch force as to break the lobe. It is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned 
by a medicine applied to the forehead; but I endeavoured to procure ſome 
of the medicine, thus uſed, without effeQ: I imagine it rather to be created 
by frequent intoxications, as the malady goes off in the courſe of a week 
or a fortnight ; during the time the perſon is in this ſtate, it is with the = 
utmoſt difficulty he is made to eat or drink. I queſtioned a man, who had 
thus been afflicted, as to the manner of his being ſeized, and he told me 
be only felt a giddineſs without any pain, and that afterwards he did not 
know what happened to him. 


The language of the Carrems is a little mixed with the Bengali: a few 
words of it I annex; I had made a tolerable colleQion for a vocabulary, 
but unfortunately I loſt it, by one of my boats ſinking in the Berhampeoter. 


To drial 
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At the foot of the hills reſide a caſt of people called Hajins; their cuſtoms 


nearly reſemble the Garrows; in religious matters they partake more of the 


Hindus, as they will not kill a cow: their habitations are built like the 
| houſes of the ryotts in general, but are better made, encloſed with a court- 
yard, kept remarkably neat and clean, the railing made of bamboos ſplit, 
flatted, and joined together; the ſtreets of their villages equal the neat- 
neſs of their houſes. The men are of a dark complexion, well made and 
ſtout ; their face nearly reſembles the Garrow, though rather of a milder 
look; their dreſs is the ſame as that of the head peaſants in Bengal, con- 
fiſting of a Dooter, Egpaziab, and Pugree, or waiſt-cloth, mantle, and turband. 


The women are remarkably neat and clean: their dreſs conſiſts of one 
cloth, made to go near twice round the body, and to hang in folds, down 
to the ankle, covers their breaſts, and paſſes under their arms, and the 
ends are tucked in as the waiſt-cloth of the natives of Bengal: their hair 


is tied on the crown, and they have oor rings in 6s ne mpnner 2s Ge 
Garrow women, but no neck ornament. 
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This is the ſum of the obſervations, which my ſhort ſtay with the inha- 
bitants of the Garrow hills enabled me to make on their manners and cuſ- 
toms. I have written ſeparately an account of my journey at the foot of 
the hills to the different paſſes, where their trade is carried on, from which 
ſome further information may be derived of their conduQ and charafter; 
but I am conſcious that my remarks deſcribe them but imperfeQaly, and 
found my only hope of their proving acceptable on the people, to whom 
they relate, having hitherto been wholly unnoticed: ea 
— NEE EITINES CONES. 


[88 ] 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Dzax Sin, 


I NOW have the pleaſure to incloſe a copy, written with 
a fiylee on fire palmyra-leaves, of the engraving on copper-plates e- 


ſerved in the great pagoda of Conjeveram: the language is the Devavani; 
and the character, Devanagari. Two perſons only at this place can read 


in n this country —Thus have I taken the liberty to trouble you with mat- 
ters, which may, or may not, prove of conſequence: they, who are able to 


munications, my merit will be only that of the flave, who digs from a 


mine the rough diamond, c cut 


and poliſh into its full luſtre and value. 
I am, Dzax Sin, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


ALEXANDER MACLEOD. 


and expound them : they contain an account of the diviſion of lands, &c. 


judge of them, muſt determine. Should any good ariſe from theſe com- 
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| brella. The CB bras of rich men have an ornament of gold on their ſummits, called a Calofe, 
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III. 
A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND IN CARNATA. 


COMMUNICATED Y ALEXANDER MACLEOD, Eq. 
And tranſlated from the Sanferit by the Preſident. 


Proſperity attend you! 
Adoration to Gaxz'sa! 
S8TTANZ AS. 1 
DORED be the God Samznu, on whom the city of the three 
worlds reſted in the beginning as on its main pillar, and whoſe 


lofty head is adorned with a e chat kiſſes i it, reſembling the point of 
a waving Camara | £ 


NOTE. 


The comparfn i taken from the image of a la- prince, i by an ones. whe feats : 
behind him, with the tail of a Chamare, or wild cow, the hairs of which are exquiſitely fine, and 
of a pale yellow tint. SAMBHU is Mata DEVA. 


2. May the taſk of that boar, n 
Hex1, when the raiſed earih was his gorgeous umbrella with Hemddri (or 


. 


ſecure! 


NOTE. 
Visn nu, in his third incarnation, is allegorically repreſented as a boar, the ſymbol of firength, 
ſupporting our globe on his tuſk, which is here compared to the ſtaff of a CY lata, or Ian um- 


to which the royal bard, who wrote the grant, compares the mountain Samerz, or the North-pole. 
g- May 


. 40 


3- May the luminous body of that God, who, though formed like an ele- 
phant, was born of Pan v ATI, and is revered even by Hzz1, propitiouſly 
diſpel the gloom of misfortune! 

NO T8. 

The bodies of the Hinds gods are ſuppoſed to be an ethereal /ubfaxce reſembling light; and 
Gant'sa, or the Divine Wiſdom perſonified, is repreſented with the head of an elephant + his mo- 
ther was the daughter of the mountain Himdlaye. This couplet is in the fiyle called yamace, 
where ſome of the words have different meanings, but are applicable, in all of them, to the reſt of 
the ſentence: thus Agaje, or montain-borr, may fignify the goddeſs Pakvarr, but it alſo 
means wt @ female elephant ; and Huzr, or Vieunv, may be tranſlated a lion, 2 —— 

22 mn groupe 
48. There is a luminary, which roſe, like mein buner, from the ocean of 
F ² w ö he Gen Rees novand Ie 
£ »- £ TR. 

| wont rs Seas or anſdiciae, we are preſented with the pedigree of the 
donor, beginning with the Moon, who, in the ſecoxd incarnation of Visnnv, was produced from 
the ſea of milk. A compariſon of the moon to batter muſt ſeem ridiculous to Engen; but 
| they ſhould conſider, that every thing, which the cow produces, is held ſacred by the ad, and 
the fimile is conſiſtent with the allegory of a mully ocean churned by the deities. | 

5. The offspring of that luminary was Bupna, or the Wiſe, with reaſon 
ſo named from his unequalled aQts of devotion and eminent virtues: the 
fon of Buna was Puxv'n Avas, by the force of whoſe arm the lives of 
his foes were deſtroyed: his ſon was A'rus; his, Nanvsna; his, the hero 
Yava'T:, famed through the world in battle; and from him, by his happy 
conſort . came Tu'xvasvu, equal to a God. 


NOTE. 
| This pedigree is conformable to the Pardua. r 


legiſlator, highly revered, while he lived, and ſuppoſed after his death to preſide over the planet 
Mzzcuxr ; while his father (if that be not an aſtronomical fable) was conceived to be regent of 
the Moon: he gives his name, like the Won zx of the north, to the feu day of the week. The 
original epithet of the laſt king, named in this verſe, is YVaſunibba, or equal to a Vaſe ; but the jingle 
of ſyllables, which the /zdiex poet meant as a beauty, is avoided in the tranſlation. A Yaſs is one 
of the eight divinities, who form a gavs, or aſſemblage, of Gods; and there are nine of thoſe gona. 


6. In 
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6. In his family was born Dx'vacrja'ni; and in his, TINA, a ſove- 


reign celebrated among thoſe of equal deſcent, like Vaisuxn: among the 
children of Yapuv. 


NOTE. 
If Talovinds be the true reading in the ſecond hemiſtich, it muſt be the name of akingdom: but 
we muſt beware of geographical errors, leſt the names of countries, which never exiſted, ſhould find 
their way into maps. Va bu was another fon of Tara ri; and Caxrisuna deſcended from him 
through Vaisux1, whence the Shepherd God is named Tadeva, and Firfbutya. . 


7. From him ſprang BuuccanA IAN, a ruler, who cheriſhed the world; 
a gem on the head of kings, not ſpreading terror around, but gleaming with 
liminiſhed brightneſ I _ * 


8. He lived with delight; and Dz'vacrnanDana, the king who gave fe- 
licity to mankind, 6— www 


ED Dz'vacr'. 


NOTE. 
 Ca'mapr'va, or the God of Love, was born in one of his incarnations as the fon of Canna, 
_ whoſe real parents were Dx vac and Vasupe'va: in that birth Ca'ra took the name of Paa- 
brunn a, and was father of Ants unn, whoſe adventures with Uzua' » ES 
beautiful tale and a very intereſting drama. 


9. In many places, of which Rimifwere was the firſt, renowned for va- 
rious exertions of virtue, he diſtributed, as the law ordains, with a joyful 
heart again and again, a variety of gifts around the ſhrines of the deities ; 
attaining ſuch fame on earth, that the inhabitants of the three worlds ex- 
panded it in triumphant ſongs. 

NOTE. 


. 
Vor. II. G _ the 
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the ſeventh incarnation of Vienuv in the form of Ra “uA. This ads. .. 5 
ada on =: 
Vividha ſucritöõd dim ram ſwara pramuc'he muhur, 
 Muditahridaya , h, f bun vyadhatta yat'ha vidhi 
If f be the correct reading, it means a facred bathing-place; and if Gida/a be properly 


written at the end of the third line, it may imply, that the royal donations were made to fixteen 


| -remples; or that the principal donations — 


10. He ſhone forth conſpicuouſly, having rapidly bound the Caveri, by 
raiſing a bridge over that receptacle of tumultuous waters; and having, 


by the ſtrength of his arm, made J:i'vacxa'na captive in battle, he ap- 
pointed that kingdom, of which the name begins with Srirange, as the feu- 
dal territory of his priſoner, but ſubjeQ to his own dominion paramount: 


he was praiſed, even to the end of his career, by the three peopled worlds, | 


who heard the whole extent of his fame. 
NOTE. 


| Jrvactana ſeems to be the proper name of a prince, whoſe dominions lay beyond the Ca- 
wer}: the word means the Seizer of Life. Among the many epithets of the god Siva we find 
Ranca; and Sriraxge pattax, or a city dedicated to him, is the capital of Mabeſwwar, ſo called from 


| another name of the deity. Thoſe appellations —— 
the ancient name of Treue was Malldra. 

11. Having conquered the regions of Cin, Chols, and Paxjys, ſubdued 
the king Mapuvurivaliasya, whoſe chief ornament was his loftineſs of 


mind, taken Vr'xyo'pacra priſoner, vanquiſhed the king GajarzT1, or 
Lord of Elephants, and other ſovereigns, he became univerſally celebrated 


from the northern banks of Gangd to Lancd (the equinoQtial point) from 


the verge of the firſt, or eaſtern, to that of the laſt, or weſtern mountain, 


and placed bis ante! babes, like a chapter of flovers, over the heads of the 
—— | 


NOTE 


=, 
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NOTE. 

Two Brdhmers, who peruſed this couplet, propoſed to read Pündya, of which they had before 
heard, inflead of Pänjya, which appears in the tranſcript. Had Madburs been written inſtead of 
Madbari, c one of 
my Pandits thinks, that it means Madura. 


12. From that chief of lion-like men, by two queens Tirwa'31' and Naca- 


n“, as from Das AnAr'nA by the divine CausaLlya' and SUMITRA', 


13. Sprang two valiant, yet modeſt, heroes, like the two princes Rau | 


and LacsHMANA, named VIiRkANRISINHENDRA and Cannuanara, both lords 3 
of the earth. 


14. The famed ViranRISINHA, having taken his ſeat in Viazanager, 
on a throne blazing with gems, far ſurpaſſed in glory and policy the an- 
cient kings NIA, Nara, Nanvussa, and, conſequently, all other monarchs 


on earth: from the ſouthern bridge to Sumers, the mountain beautifully 
extended on this globe, and from the eaſtern, to the fartheſt extremity of 


the weſtern, hills, he dwelled in the hearts of mankind, and governed his 


realms with mild ſway. 


oo RE 
All the kings, named in the three preceding ſtanzae, are celebrated in the heroick poems of let 
and Vijayanagar, or the City of Congueſt, is very generally known. The epithet avariſuaratah, which, 
if it be the b caſe, agrees with Samers, may agree, in the of caſe, with the hero, and ſignify a- 


| plauded by the fin of the earth, that is by MaxcaL a, or the planet Mans, who gives his name to 
nn Indian and Gothick weeks. TawWI on da avo au contends, that it — 


9 „„ 


15. He offered many preſents in the Golden Court, in the temple of the 
three-eyed God, in the city of him, whom Ca'tanasrti owns as her lord, 
G 2 on 
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on the mountain Yencate, in Canchi, on the two mountains of Sri and Soza, 
in the great ſhrine of Hznzinzz a, at Sagaraſangama, Sriranga, Cumbba- 
cona, Niverti, and Mabdnandi, that place of pilgrimage, by which the gloom 
of fin is diſpelled. 


16. As e «a eee kde and fn rnb dee fined fn 


this world for their virtue, the waters of the ſea were dried by the duſt 


oppreſſed and diſturbed by the God, who graſps the thunder bolt, and who 
felt pain from the obſtruftion of the ocean, until multiplied force was re- 
„9% „. 
NOTE. 


The holy places, enumerated in theſe two flanzas, are. all well known to the Pandit, except 
Niverti: the correfineſs of the reading may, therefore, be ſuſpefied. Habala, which my Nagar} 
writer pronounces to be the name of « river, and which one of my three Pandit knows to be a place = 
of pilgrimage, appears on the palm-leaf; but Sdgara is written above it. If two diſtin places are 
intended, we find fixteex in all, agreeably to the zixch ſtanza. The firſt meridian of the Madaus paſſes 


' through the city of Ujjayizi, of which we know the poſition ; but, as Lancs, therefore, falls to the 


between Silks and the Maldives in ſome degree juſtify that belief. Maldive is, moſt probably, a 
corruption of Malzyadwipa, from the promontory of Malzye on the continent of India. 

| In the following verſes, which 1 received from a venerable aſtronomer, C4nch} alſo appears in 
the firſt meridian, and Ujjayiai ſeems diſtin from Abant}, though ſome authors infit, that they are 
one and the fame city. 


Blmedbya r6c'ks cannchdrilanch 
medhyaſt hadẽſah cila vatſagulmau, 
Canchi, farah fannihitam, curinam 
cſhEtram tat'ha pajjanicapyabanti, 
Sitachalaſch6jjayini che deva 
canya che rohitaca gargaratau. 


e ct Lancs, are Vage, Calne, Chucki, | 


Sannibitaſarah, Caruchetra, Pajjanica, Abant), Sitichala, Ujjayzini, Devacanys, Ribitaca, Gargard:.” 


17. The 


ſcattered from the hoofs of his galloping ſteeds, and the earth herſelf was 


weſt of Saas, which Ra'na's bridge ſeems to mark as the kingdom of Ra'van, the [rdiars be- 
| lieve that the iſland had formerly a much larger extent; and it has been aſſerted, that appearances 
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14. A golden Car; 15. A Plough of Gold, complete in its five parts; 16. A 
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17. The gifts, which he ſpread around, were 1. A Brakhmanda, or Mun- 
dane Egg; 2. A Circle of the Univerſe; g. A vaſe repreſenting the five 
elements; 4. A Cow formed of gems; 5. A figure of the Seven Seas; 
6. Two Sprigs from the Tree of Ages; 7. A golden Ca'mapuz'nu, or 
celeſtial Cow; 8. A Terreſtrial Sphere made of gold; 9. A Chariot and 
Horſes of the precious metals; 10. A man's weight of Gold; 11. A thou- 
ſand images of Cows; 12. A golden Horſe; 13. An image of Bzanna'; 


Car drawn by Elephants of the ſame metal. 


, 


NOTE. | 
. and if fock peeſents were afzen made by the Eiubs . 


princes, the Moghols, who ſoon after conquered moſt of the ſouthern provinces, 2 
dered the Hizdz temples of immenſe treaſures. 


18. He „„ and ruled with undiminiſhed magnificence ; 5 


and, when he aſcended, with the cordial acquieſcence of Invza, to a celeſ- 
tial manſion, leaving behind him the reputation of a king, who reſembled 
is his greet qualities, the: ruler of the fiemament. 


19. Then the king Catzunana'ya, with irrefitible power, bore the round 
earth on his arm like a bracelet of gems. 


NOTE. — 
This prince, the donor of the land, was probably the younger brother of Vr'sanz161x%4, who 


220k 


20. Weed fon e that the glory 
of ſo great a monarch would rapidly diffuſe one vaſt blaze over the uni- 


verſe, and leave them without marks of diflintion: thence it was, that 


Pur A TRI 
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Purxa'zt aſſumed a third eye in his forchead ; PrDnA'csnA, four arms; 
 Armannv), four faces; that Ca T held a cimeter in her hand; Rana, 
a lotos-flower; and Va'xr', a lyre. 5 
For. 
The fix names in the text are appellations of the Gods Mana bra, Visnuv, Baan uA, and 
the Goddeſſes Dunca', Lacsuw:', Szreswarl': they fignify, in order as they occur, the foe 
of Pare or Tripara, the Lotos-eyed, the Self-cxiſting, Female Time, the Delightful, and Speech. 


21. In the midſt of his afſembled foes, he darts a conſuming fire kindled 


by his wrath. Oh! what ſaid 1? He dries up the ſeries of ſeven oceans 
with the duſt and ſand of the whole carth trampled on by the cavalry of 


his numerous armies, and preſently forms a new range of ſeas, blazing 


with his meaſureleſs glory, by the unbounded ſtreams of thoſe noble gifts, 


among which the firſt were a Mundane Egg and a golden figure of Meru. 


238. « May you long enjoy entire here below the © felicity and wealth 
beſtowed on you by me!” Thus blefling mankind, and well knowing the 
general obſtacles to an aſcent in the car of the ſun towards the manſion of 


the gods, he diſtributed in all regions of the world thoſe obeliſks, which 


confer celebrity, and on which encomiaſtick verſes are engraven by the 
Goddeſs of Abundance herſelf, that they might become the laſhes of whips 
to quicken the horſes of the mountains. 


NOTE. 


pillars to perpetuate the memory of great events, and with the belief of the Hindu, that the ſouls 
of good men paſs through the fax to their ſeat of happineſs. Although the Colzmne of Yifery, as 
they are called, were monuments of kingly pride or of courtly adulation, yet the poet inſinuates, 
that the donor intended to facilitate a paſſage to heaven for thoſe whom he had enriched on 
earth; and the mountains are animated, to become the horſes of the fun's car, and to be laſhed by 


Other 
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ment of greatneſs and proſperity, to all the terreſtrial ſeats of the Gods 
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Other columns were erected, perhaps, as Gzomors, and others, poſlibly, to repreſent the phallus of 
Iwan; but thoſe called Fayaffambbas, or Pillars of Fiftory, fome of which remain to this day 
with metrical inſcriptions, are moſt frequently mentioned by the ancient poets of Inas. 


23. He proceeded continually, as the law preſcribes, for the attain- 


and places of pilgrimage, the firſt of which were Canchi, Sriſaile, mount 
Sona, Canacaſabhd, or the Golden Court, and Yexcatadri; where he diſ- 


penſed many offerings, as a man's weight of gold, and the like, together 
with all the ſmaller oblations, which are ſpecified in the A ns. 


NOTE. 


As de e ati book, or ſet of books, part ef odied des dow connects tw me 


by a Saxzydn of M bur : it is fo named, becauſe it is believed to have come from the mouth of 


Siva, as the Yedas proceeded ſeverally from the four mouths of Ba au,“ The ſame word 


means alſo the Veda. 

24. When he is enraged, he —_— ſovereigns: 
when he aſſumes the arm of Sz'sn A, he aQs as the chief preſerver of this 
globe: he ſmiles with a placid cheek, when juſt princes addreſs him ; but 


| 7ages in bane, when he relieves opprefſed nations who alt kis proceBion, 


NOTE. 
stan is the king of Serpents, the couch of Vizunv, and the ſymbol of Eternity. The 
meaſure of this „„ „ and ends with a 
fimilar ſound; as, | 


Taha cridart'hiſhu yo rana chands. 


25. Juſtly is he ſtyled Rdjddbirdje, fince he is the ſupreme ruler of 


rulers, offering a mild cheek to the princes of Ave, but filling other kings 
wich terror. 


NOTE, 
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The phrafe r4yaragands occurs both in this and in the preceding ſtanza. Raya means a king, 
not in Savſeri, but in a popular idiom; and the whole phraſe may be a title in the vulgar diale& 
of Carndta. It is here preceded by Mirz, which we ſhall find again towards the end of the grant, 
and which may, or may not, be the name of a country. Not one of the three Pardits, who were 
conſulted on the meaning of the words Mars and Roganda, could throw any light on them; except 
that Mrs is a territory, of which the derivative is Manrava. | 


26. He is a deliverer of thoſe Hinds princes, who aft like beneficent 
genii, but a deſtroyer of thoſe who rage like fierce tigers: thence he re- 


_ ceives due praiſes, with the title Virapratape, or the glory of heroes, and 


other ſplendid epithets. 
NOTE. 


The word Hinds is applied likewiſe in a verſe of Ca'LiDas 6 inhabitants of this 


country; but the Pans infiſt, that it is not Savſerit» Since the firſt letter of it appears to be ra- 


dical, it cannot be derived from Jada, or the moon; but, fince a fibilant is often changed into 


an aſpirate, it has been thought a variation of Sizdb« or Izdus. To that etymology, however, we 
may object, that the ꝶ— — of a river, 
not of a people. 


exclaim, „ Live, and conquer!“ 
; NOTE. 


Ae was the ancient kingdom of Cara, including the diftrift of Bhdgalopare. To the eaſt of 
Gan, or the Land of Sagar, to which we give the name of Bengal, lies Benga, properly fo named. 


Calls, 8 weed known to the Greeks, is the country watered by the Gidburrt, 
28. Exalted with praiſes by the wiſe, the king Caxrsunara'ya fits on 


| a throne of gems in Viichanagar, ſurpaſſing in the praftice of moral virtue 


Nate and other monarchs: from the centre of the eaſtern, to that of the 
weſtern, mountain, and from H@mddri to the ſouthern bridge, he ſhines with 
diſpenſing riches and felicity through the world. 
29 · One 


27. * Benga, Calings, and others, who 
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tune, on the banks of the river n near the temple of the God 
vith three eyes; 


the 20th year of the cycle, or the laſt in the part allotted to Ba au uA. Macar is the fign of Ca. 
pricorn, and Puſbya, the 8th lunar manſion. Bunicu was the father of Sucta, who prefides over 
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as their only grandeur, and who thine only with the fame of e holi- 
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29. One thouſand four hundred and forty-eigbt years of the Sacdbde, 
or era eſtabliſhed in memory of Sa'tr'va'nana, being elapſed ; 


30. In the year Vyaye, in the month of Puſbye, when the ſun was 
entering Macara, in the dark fortnight, on the day of Buzicv, and on that 
venerable tit ii, the tenth of the moon; 


31. Under, the conſtellation Vie bd, at a time produRtive of good for- 


NOTE. 
The date of the grant follows the genealogy of the donor, and precedes that of the donee; after 
which comes a deſcription of the land granted, and the religious tenure by which it was to be 


| held. The Sarahs began in V. C. 78, and the grant was made in V. C. 1526, the very year in 
which Baz un took poſſeſſion of Debli; or 264 years ago: for, by the almanack of Nevedwipe, 


the firſt of Yajd&b 1712 V. S. anſwers to 11th 4zril 1790 V. C. The cycle of fixty is divided 
into ſets of twenty years, each ſet being ſacred to one of the three divine attributes; and Haya is 


the planet Jenn, and is properly named Bua'ncava; but the day of Buniou means Friday. 


32. That temple, where prieſts, who have aimed at piety towards Iswana 


nels, fix their heart , alone; 


33. Him, who is an ornament of AcasTya's race, and whoſe peculiar 


ſtudies are the Sac bas, or branches, of the Yajurveda; whoſe father was diſ- 


tinguiſhed on earth in this age of Cal, 96 


RAY A; 


34. Born in the family of Tauva, Sar' AiLLara Bnarra, ſurnamed 
Vor. III. H | | Sanc' hyandyaca, 


Sdncbyandyaca, or chief teacher of the Sanchya philoſophy (thus men openly 
declare his name, his race, and his virtue); 
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35. Him the king has appointed the diſpenſer of neQareous food even 


here below, to thoſe pious ſtudents, and, in like manner, his ſons and ſon's 


ſons to an age without end. 
„„ —_— 5 
Acer vn was an ancient fage, now believed to prefide over the ſtar Cn. 


n => 199. omg of CON : that known 
* 


NO T Z. | 
e oe DAD acts, that the gramma- 


preceding word; and an entire hemiſtich ſeems in this place to be omitted. 


It may here be remarked, that this whole grant is conformable to the rules of Ya'crawat. 
CY A, in whoſe work we find the following verſes : | | | 


Let a king, having given land, or afligned revenue, cauſe his gift to be written, for the infor- 
6 T R N ere 
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37. Land 


36. The land called Sr jehacunds by the inhabitants of the diſtri of 


tical conſtruction of them can hardly be traced. The firſt letter of Mfziciie may belong to the 
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_ graced with trees exquiſitely beautiful; - p———— 
a raiſed banks ; 
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37. Land, fituated to the eaſt of Tirumapery, Cajomaca, and ſo forth, and 


the two villages Cimdru and Cobils; 


28. Placed to the ſouth of Palapiryie and Hull, and to the weſt of | 
the town called Parundar: 


39- To the north of Birupi and Purapics, including the town which ha 


2 


| (Chaturvid)) of the delightful Cbola; together with the charming town of 


Covindepiri. 


41. Where eleven Brdbmens are to water one Aura tree, and to worſhip 


devotion) 3 


42. And the ſmaller town, called Chattupaca, ever abundant in grain, in- 


habited by men eminently learned, in the great principality of Parevirs, 


43- A place to be honoured by all, marked on all fides by four diſtin& 
boundaries; ſurrounded with rivulets formed by good genii, the pebbles of 


44- Viewed vith delight by the diſtant eye, fit to be enjoyed by deities; 


He 15. Frequented 


- 
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45- Frequented by officiating prieſts and attendants, with ſubdued paſ- 
fions and benevolent hearts; by deities of different claſſes, and by travel- 
lers, who know the Veda, and converſe with copiouſneſs : 


46. All the land before mentioned has the great prince Carznxnane'va, 
„ of reverence Hom he wan, gen with Rome Joy, having felt 
diffuſed a ſtream of gold, filver, and gems. 


49- decree of CaisnnARA“TA, to whom belongs the whole 
earth eclebrated by the royal bards; that bouniful king, who is the ſource 
44 $US by he tant fs. n é 


48. By the command of the gene Dips sev. the dies of | 
his council proclaimed this donation to Nin ina, or Iwan; and bis com- | 
6— ae... 


49. The artiſt Sri Vinana'cua'nva, the ſon of MALLANA, wrote on 
copper this grant of the great prince Ca 1. | 


30. As between a gift of land and the confirmation of it by the ſucceſſors 
of the donor, the confirmation is meritorious than the gift: by the gift, a 
r 
never can fall. : 


$1. The confirmation of « gift by another prince has twice the merit of 
r 
— 


52. He 
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52. He who reſumes land given either by himſelf or by another, becomes 
_ a worm in ordure for ſucceſſive births through a period of fixty thouſand 
years. 


68. Land, granted for virtuous purpoſes, is in this world the only fiſter 
of kings; and conſequently muſt not be enjoyed by them, nor taken by 
them in marriage. 


54. © This is the univerſal bridge of virtue for princes, and muſt be 
_ © repaired by you from time to time: thus doth Ra'uacuanpaa exhort 
again and again the ſovercigns of the earth, both thoſe who now live, and 
thoſe who are to reign hereafter. 5 : 


sn; VIRU'PA'CSHA! 
= = So 
THE GOD WITH. THREE EYES! 
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IV. 


On Tye MUSICAL MODES or ruEx HIND US: 
Written in 1784, and fince muck enlarged. 
BY THE PRESIDENT, 
USICK belongs, as a Science, to an intereſting part of natural philo- 
> ſopby, which, by mathematical deduQions from conſtant phenomena, 
explains the carts and _pregetine of fennd, tide ths acaihie of witch, 
or harmonick, ſounds to a certain ſeries, which perpetually recurs, and 


fixes the ratio, which they bear to each other, or to one leading term; but, 
conſidered as an Art, it combines the ſounds, which philoſophy diſtin- 
guiſhes, in ſuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or affect our imaginations, 
or, by uniting boch objeAs, to captivate the fancy while it pleaſes the ſenſe, 


and, ſpeaking, as it were, the language of beautiful nature, to raiſe corre- 
ſpondent ideas and emotions in the mind of the hearer: it then, aud then 


only, becomes what we call a fine art, allied very nearly to verſe, painting, 


and rhetorick, but ſubordinate in its functions to pathetick poetry, and in- 


ferior in its power to genuine eloquence. 


Thus it is the province of the philoſopher, to diſcover the true direQion 


and divergence of ſound propagated by the ſucceſſive compreſſions and ex- 


panſions of air, as the vibrating body advances and recedes; to ſhow why 


ſounds themſelves may excite a tremulous motion in particular bodies, as in 
the known experiment of inſtruments tuned in uniſon; to demonſtrate the 
law, by which all the particles of air, when it undulates with great quick- 
| neſs, are continually accelerated and retarded; to compare the number of 
pulſes in agitated air with that of the vibrations, which cauſe them: to 
compute the velocities and intervals of thoſe pulſes in atmoſpheres of dif- 


ferent 
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ferent denfity and elaſticity ; to account, as well as he can, for the affec- 


tions, which muſick produces; and, generally, to inveſtigate the cauſes of 
the many wonderful appearances, which it exhibits: but the artiſ, without 


conſidering, and even without knowing, any of the ſublime theorems in the 


philoſophy of ſound, may attain his end by a happy ſeleQion of melodies and 
accents adapted to paſſionate verſe, and of times conformable to regular 


metre; and, above all, by medu/ation, or the choice and variation of thoſe 
modes, as they are called, of which, as they are contrived and arranged by 
the Hindus, it is my deſign, and ſhall be my endeavour, to give you a ge- 


neral notion vith all the perſpicuity, that the ſubjef will admit. 


of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower art of pleaſing the ſenſe by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of agreeable ſounds, not only has merit and even charms, but may, 
| 1 perſuade myſelf, be applied on a variety of occaſions to ſalutary purpoſes ; 


whether, indeed, the ſenſation of hearing be cauſed, as many ſuſpeR, by 


' the vibrations of an elaſtick ether flowing over the auditory nerves and 
propelled along their ſolid capiliaments, or whether the fibres of our 
nerves, which ſeem indefinitely diviſible, have, like the ſtrings of a lute, 
peculiar vibrations proportioned to their length and degree of tenfion, we 


nervous ſyſtem is affeQed in a fingular manner by combinations of ſound, 


intenſe application to buſineſs or ſtudy. The old muſician, who rather 
figuratively, we may ſuppoſe, than with philoſophical ſeriouſneſs, declared the 
ſoul itſelf to be nothing but barmony, provoked the ſprightly remark of Ciczao, 
that be drew bis philoſophy from the art which be profeſſed; but if, without depart- 


ing 


Although we muſt „* co 
compariſon, to that powerful muſick, which may be denominated the ſiſter 


have not ſufficient evidence to decide; but we are very ſure that the whole 


and that melody alone will often relieve the mind, when it is oppreſſed by 


* 
5 
1 


when the operations of digeſtion and abſorption give ſo much employment 
to the veſſels, that a temporary ſtate of mental repoſe muſt be found, eſpeci- 


they liſtened to the ſtrains with an appearance of pleaſure, till the monſter 
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57 
ing from his own art, he had merely deſcribed the human frame as the no- 
bleſt and ſweeteſt of muſical inſtruments, endued with a natural diſpoſition 
to reſonance and fimpathy, alternately affeQing and affected by the ſoul 
which pervades it, his deſcription might, perhaps, have been phyſically juſt, 
and certainly ought not to have been haſtily ridiculed: that any medical 
purpoſe may be fully anſwered by muſick, I dare not affert ; but after food, 


ally in hot climates, eſſential to health, it ſeems reaſonable to believe, that a 
few agreeable airs, cither heard or played without effort, muſt have all the 
good effects of ſleep and none of its diſadvantages ; puiting the ſoul in tune, 


as Mir rox ſays, for any ſubſequent exertion; an experiment, which has 


often been ſucceſsfully made by myſelf, and which any one, who pleaſes, 


may eaſily repeat. Of what I am going to add, I cannot give equal evi- 
dence; but hardly know how to diſbelieve the teſtimony of men, who had 
no ſyſtem of their own to ſupport, and could have no intereſt in deceiving 
me: firſt, I have been aſſured by a credible eye witneſs, that two wild an- 


telopes uſed often to come from their woods to the place, where a more ſa- 
vage beaſt, Sixa'jupvauLan, entertained himſelf with concerts, and that 


in whoſe ſoul there was no muſick, ſhot one of them to diſplay his archery : 
ſecondly, a learned native of this country told me, that be had fre- 


quently ſeen the moſt venomous and malignant ſnakes leave their holes, 


upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he ſuppoſed gave them peculiar 
delight; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perfian, who repeated his ſtory again 


and again, and permitted me to write it down from his lips, declared, 


that he had more than once been preſent, when a celebrated luta- 
niſt, Mirzd Monaunzp, ſurnamed Burzur, was playing to a large 
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trying to vie with the muſician, ſometimes warbling on the trees, ſometimes 
flattering from branch to branch, as if they wiſhed to approach the inſtru- 
ment, whence the melody proceeded, and at length dropping on the 
ground in a kind of extaſy, from which they were ſoon raiſed, he aſſured 
me, by a change of the mode. TT 


The aſtoniſhing effefts aſcribed to muſick by the old Greeks, and, in 


our days, by the Chineſe, Perfians, and Indians, have probably been exagge- 


they be imputed, I think, to the mere influence of ſounds, however com- 


but moſt of the Indian books on this art conſiſt accordingly of three parts, 


ana, vidye, nritye, or fong, percuſſion, and dancing: the firſt of which com- 
priſes the meaſures of poetry, the ſecond extends to inſtrumental muſick of 
all ſorts, and the third includes the whole compaſs of theatrical repreſenta- 


tion. Now it may eaſily be conceived, that ſuch an alliance, with the po- 
tent auxiliaries of diſtin articulation, graceful geſture, and well adapted 
ſcenery, muſt have a ſtrong general effect, and may, from particular aſſo- 
ciations, operate ſo forcibly on very ſenſible minds, as to excite co- 


pious tears, change the colour and countenance, heat or chill the blood, 


make the heart palpitate with violence, or even compel the hearer to ſtart 
from his ſeat with the look, ſpeech, and ations of a man in a phren- 
ſy: the effe@t muſt be yet ſtronger, if the ſubjett be religious, as 


that 
of 


company in a grove near Shi d, where he diſtinRly ſaw the nightingales 


rated and embelliſhed; nor, if ſuch effets had been really produced, could 


bined or modified: it may, therefore, be ſuſpeQed, (not that the accounts 
are wholly fictitious, but) that ſuch wonders were performed by muſick in 
| its largeſt ſenſe, as it is now deſcribed by the Hindus, that is, by the union 
ol woices, infiruments, and ae; for ſuch is the complex idea conveyed by 
_ the word Sangila, the ſimple meaning of which is no more than fympbony ; 
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not have ſurpaſſed, and probably could not have equalled : 
opera of MErtasrtaso, ſet by PexcoLss:, or by ſome artiſt of his incom- 


tion (for ſuch may his compoſition very juſtly be called) of all thoſe advan- 
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of the old Indian dramas, both great and ſmall (I mean both regular plays in 
many aQs and ſhorter dramatick pieces on divine love) ſeems in general to 
have been. In this way only can we attempt to account for the indubitable 
effeQs of the great airs and impaſſioned recitative in the modern 7talian dra- 
mas, where three beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, are to- 
gether exhibited in a ſtate of excellence, which the ancient world could 
an heroick 


parable ſchool, and repreſented at Naples, diſplays at once the perſettĩon of 


human genius, awakens all the affetions, and wa the i *— 
* 


| When ſuch aids, as a perfeRt theatre would afford, are not acceſſible, the | 


power of muſick muſt in proportion be leſs; but it will ever be very con- 
ſiderable, if the words of the ſong be fine in themſelves, and not only well 
tranſlated into the language of melody, with a complete union of muſical 


and rhetorical accents, but clearly pronounced by an accompliſhed finger, 
who feels what he fings, and fully underſtood by a hearer, who has paſſions 
to be moved; eſpecially if the compoſer has availed himſelf in his tramſla- 


tages, with which nature, ever ſedulous to promote our innocent gratifica- 


tions, abundantly ſupplies him. The firſt of thoſe natural advantages is the 
variety of modes, or manners, in which the ſeven harmonick ſounds are perceiv- 
ed to move in ſucceſſion, as each of them takes the lead, and conſequently 


bears a new relation to the fix others. Next to the phenomenon of ſeven 


ſounds perpetually circulating in a geometrical progreſſion, according to the 


length of the ſtrings or the number of their vibrations, every ear muſt be ſenſi- 
ble, that two of the ſeven intervals in the complete ſeries, or oſtave, whether we 
12 conſider 
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conſider it as placed in a circular form, or in a right line with the firſt 
ſound repeated, are much ſhorter than the five other intervals; and on 
theſe two phenomena, the modes of the Hindus (who ſeem ignorant of our 
complicated harmony) are principally conſtruſted. The longer intervals 
we ſhall call tones, and the ſhorter (in compliance vith cuſtom) ſemitones, 
without mentioning their exaQ ratios; and it is evident, that, as the places 
of the ſemitones admit ſeven variations relative to one fundamental ſound, 
there are as many modes, which may be called primary: but we muſt not 
confound them with our modern modes, which reſult from the ſyſtem of 
accords now eſtabliſhed in Europe: they may rather be compared with 
thoſe of the Roman Church, where ſome valuable remnants of old Grecian 
muſick are preſerved in the ſweet, majeſtick, ſimple, and affeQing ſtrains of 
the Plain Song. Now, fince each of the tones may be divided, we find 
twelve ſemitones in the whole ſeries; and, fince each ſemitone may in its 
turn become the leader of a ſeries formed after the model of every primary 
mode, we have ſeven times /welve, or eighty-four, modes in all, of which ſe- 


venty-ſeven may be named ſecondary ; and we ſhall ſee accordingly that the 


Perfian and the Hindus (at leaſt in their moſt popular ſyſtem) have exactly 
cighty-four modes, though diſtinguiſhed by different appellations and ar- 
ranged in different claſſes: but, fince many of them are unpleaſing to the 
ear, others difficult in execution, and few ſufficiently marked by a charaQer 
of ſentiment and expreſſion, which the higher muſick always requires, the 
genius of the Indians has enabled them to retain the aumber of modes, which 
nature ſeems to have indicated, and to give each of them a charaQter of its 
own by a happy and beautiful contrivance. Why any one ſeries of ſounds, 
| the ratios of which are aſcertained by obſervation and expreſſible by figures, 
ſhould have a peculiar effe& on the organ of hearing, and, by the auditory 
nerves, on the mind, will then only be known by mortals, when they ſhall know 

why 
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why each of the ſeven colours in the rainbow, where a proportion, ana- 
logous to that of muſical ſounds, moſt wonderfully prevails, has a certain 
ſpecifick effect on our eyes; why the ſhades of green and blue, for inſtance, 
are ſoft and ſoothing, while thoſe of red and yellow diſtreſs and dazzle 
the fight; but, without ſtriving to account for the phenomena, let us be ſa- 
tisfied with knowing, that ſome of the modes have diſtinQ perceptible pro- 
perties, and may be applied to the expreſſion of various mental emotions; 
a fat, which ought well to be conſidered by thoſe performers, who would 
reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and ſacrifice the true beauties of their 
22% 


Tue ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art was long in the bands 
of poets, and of mathematicians, who had much leſs to do with it, aſcribe 
almoſt all its magick to the diverſity of their Modes, but have left us little 
more than the names of them, without ſuch diſcriminations, as might have 
enabled us to compare them with our own, and apply them to practice: 
| their writers addreſſed themſelves to Greeks, who could not but know their 
national muſick; and moſt of thoſe writers were profeſſed men of ſcience, 
who thought more of calculating ratios than of inventing melody: ſo that, 
whenever we ſpeak of the ſoft Zalian mode, of the tender Lydian, the volup- 
tuous Jonick, the manly Dorian, or the animating Phrygian, we uſe mere 
phraſes, I believe, without clear ideas. For all that is known concerning 
the muſick of Greece, let me refer thoſe, who have no inclination to read the 
dry works of the Greeks themſelves, to a little traft of the learned Warts, 
which he printed as an appendix to the Harmonicks of Prorzux; to the 
Dictionary of Muſick by Rouss Eau, whoſe pen, formed to elucidate all 
the arts, had the property of ſpreading light before it on the darkeſt 
ſubjeQs, as if he had written with phoſphorus on the ſides of a ca- 


vern ; 
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vern; and, laſtly, to the difſertation of Dr. Bunn zr, who paſling lightly 


over all that is obſcure, explains with perſpicuity whatever is explicable, 


and gives dignity to the character of a modern muſician, by uniting it with 
that of a ſcholar and a philoſopher. 


The unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffuſe the bleſſings of a mild 
government over the fineſt part of India, would enable us to attain a per- 
fett knowledge of the oriental muſick, which is known and praQtiſed in 
theſe Britzh dominions not by mercenary performers only, but even by 
 Muſelmans and Hindus of eminent rank and learning: a native of Caſhin, 


lately reſident at Marfhedabad, had a complete acquaintance with the Perfian 


theory and praQtice; and the beſt artiſts in Hinduf4n would cheerfully at- 


tend our concerts: we have an eaſy acceſs to approved Afatick treatiſes 


on muſical compoſition, and need not lament with Canin, that he 
' negleRed to procure at Iſalds the explanation of a ſmall tra on that ſub- 
je, which he carried to Exrope: we may here examine the beſt inſtruments 
of Afe, may be maſters of them, if we pleaſe, or at leaſt may compare 
them with ours: the concurrent labours, or rather amuſements, of ſeveral 


ſo delightfully intereſting; and a free communication from time to time of 
their reſpeQtive diſcoveries would conduit them more ſurely and ſpeedily, 


as well as more agrecably, to their defired end. Such would be the ad- 
vantages of union, or, to borrow a term from the art before us, of harmo- 


nious accord, in all our purſuits, and above all in that of knowledge. 


be improper to enlarge: the whole ſyſtem of it is explained in a celebrated 
colleQion of trads on pure and mixed mathematicks, entitled Durrats'/t;, 


in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of corre ideas on a ſubject 


On Perfies muſick, which is not the ſubjeQ of this paper, it would 


OO ER 


I ES 


ſtruments, are repreſented © modulating in twelve makims or perdalu, twenty- 
four fhdbabs, and forty-eight giibeks, and beginning a mirthful ſong of 
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and compoſed by a very learned man, ſo generally called Ailami Sbirdzi, 
or the great philoſopher of Shiraz ; that his proper name is almoſt forgot- 
ten; but, as the modern Perfians had acceſs, I believe, to Prorłzur's har- 
monicks, their mathematical writers on mulick treat it rather as a ſcience 
than as an art, and ſeem, like the Greeks, to be more intent on ſplitting 
tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they compute the ratios to 


me their arithmetick, than on diſplaying the principles of modulation as 
it may affe the paſſions. I apply the ſame obſervation to a ſhort, but maſ- 


terly, traft of the famed Anus A, and ſuſpeR that it is applicable to an 
elegant eſſay in Perfian, called Shamſu'lifwar, of which I have not had 


courage to read more than the preface. It will be ſufficient to ſubjoin on 
' this head, that the Perſians diſtribute their eigh/y-four modes, according to 


an idea of locality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four receſſes, and forty-eight 


angles or corners: in the beautiful tale known by the title of the Four 
Derviſes, originally written in Perfia with great purity and elegance, we find 


the deſcription of a concert, where four fingers, with as many different in- 


« Ha'r1z, on vernal delight in the perdeh named raf, or direct.“ All 
the twelve perdabs, with their appropriated ſhibabs, are enumerated by 
Aui'x, a writer and muſician of Hindufdn, who mentions an opinion of the 
learned, that only ſeves primary modes were in uſe before the reign of Pan- 


vu, whoſe muſical entertainments are magnificently deſcribed by the in- 
. comparable N1za'm:: the modes are chiefly denominated like thoſe of the 


Greeks and Hindus, from different regions or towns ; as, among the perdabs, 


we ſee Hijaz, Ira, Isfahan: and, among the Hababs, or ſecondary modes, 
Zäbul, Niſhapir, and the like. In a Saxſcrit book, which ſhall ſoon be 


particularly mentioned, I find the ſcale of a mode, named Hijqje, 
ſpecified 
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ſpecified in the following verſe : 
 Mans/agraba ſa maſo c bilo hijcjaſtu ſayabne. 


The name of this mode is not Indian; and, if I am right in believing it a 
corruption of Hijdz, which could hardly be written otherwiſe in the Nagari 
letters, we muſt conclude, that it was imported from Perfia: we have diſ- 
covered then a Perfian or Arabian mode with this diapaſon, 


D, E, 1 Gg. A, B, C8, D; 


the ſecond between the ſeventh and eighth; as in the natural ſcale Fe, ſol 
la, fi, ut, re, mi, fa: but the Cf, and CH, or ge and ni of the Indian author, 


are variouſly changed, and probably the ſeries may be formed in a manner 


mode of D. This melody muſt neceſſarily end with the ib note from 


the tonick, and begin with the tonick itſelf ; and it would be a groſs viola- 
tion of muſical decorum in India, to ſing it at any time except at the cloſe 


of day: theſe rules are comprized in the verſe above cited; but the ſpecies 


of oQave is arranged according to Mr. Fowxx's remarks on the Vina, com- 
pared with the fixed Swaragrams, or gamut, of all the Hindu muſicians. 


Let us proceed to the Indian ſyſtem, which is minutely explained in a 


great number of Sexſcrit books, by authors, who leave arithmetick and 
geometry to their aſtronomers, and properly diſcourſe on mufick as an 


art confined to the pleaſures of imagination. The Pandits of this province 
unanimouſly prefer the Ddmodars to any of the popular Sangitas ; but 
I have not been able to procure a good copy of it, and am perfealy 


ſatisfied 


PP 
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fatisfied with the Narayan, which I received from Bexdres, and in which the 
Damodar is frequently quoted. The Perfian book, entitled 4 Preſcar from 
In pia, was compoſed, under the patronage of Aazzn Sua'n, by the very 
diligent and ingenious Mixza Kuan, and contains a minute account of 
| Hindu literature in all, or moſt of, its branches: he profeſſes to have ex- 
| trated his elaborate chapter on muſick, with the aſſiſtance of Pandi, from 
f the Rdgarnave, or Sea of Paſſions, the Ragader haus, or Mirror of Modes, 
the Sabbdvindda, or Delight of Aﬀemblies, and ſome other approved trea- 
tiſes in Sanſrrit. The Sangitaderpan, which he alſo names among his autho- 
rities, has been tranſlated into Perfias ; but my experience juſtifies me in 
pronouncing, that the Mogbols have no idea of accurate traxfation, and 
give that name to a mixture of gloſs and text with a flimſy paraphraſe of 
them both; that they are wholly unable, yet always pretend, to write Saz- 
ſerit words in Arabick letters; that a man, who knows the Hindus only from 
Perfien books, does not know the Hindus; and that an European, who 
follows the muddy rivulets of Maſelmas writers on India, inſtead of drink- 
ing from the pure fountain of Hindu learning, will be in perpetual danger 
of miſleading himſelf and others. From the juſt ſeverity of this cenſure 1 
except neither ABvu*Lrazi, nor his brother Falz, nor Monsaxi Fa'nn, 
nor Mizza'xua'x himſelf; and I ſpeak of all four after an attentive 
peruſal of their works. A traſt on mulick in the idiom of Mar burs, with 
ſeveral eſſays in pure Hindufdni, lately paſſed through my hands ; and 1 
poſſeſs a difſertation on the ſame art in the ſoft dialeQ of Paxjab, or Pascha 
nada, where the national melody has, I am told, a peculiar and ſtriking cha- 
ſelf, that nothing has been written in them, which may not be found more 
copiouſly and beautifully expreſſed in the language, as the Hindus perpetually 
call it, of the Gods, 2520 K FTI WON 
Vor. III. K The 
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The moſt valuble work, that I have ſeen, and perhaps the moſt valuable 
that exiſts, on the ſubjeQ of Indian muſick, is named Ragavibodba, or The 
Doftrine of Mufical Modes; and it ought here to be mentioned very particu- 
larly, becauſe none of the Pandits, in our provinces, nor any of thoſe from 


was extant; and it may be confidered as a treaſure in the hiſtory of the art, 
which the zeal of Colonel Pol izx bas brought into light, and perhaps has 
' preſerved from deſtruftion. He had purchaſed, among other curioſities, 
a volume containing a number of ſeparate eſſays on muſick in proſe and 


_ . verſe, and in a great variety of idioms : beſides tracts in Arabicl, Hindi, 
and Perfian, it included a ſhort eſſay in Latin by AlsrE ius, with an inter- 
| lineary Perfias tranſlation, in which the paſſages quoted from Luczztivs 
and VixciL made a fingular appearance: but the brighteſt gem in the ſtring 


was the Rdgevibodbe, which the Colonel permitted my Nagar: writer to tranſ- 
cribe, and the tranſcript was diligently collated with the original by my 
Pandit and myſelf. It ſeems a very ancient compoſition, but is leſs old un- 
queſtionably than the Ratnacare by Sa'xnca De'va, which is more than 
once mentioned in it, and a copy of which Mr. Buzzow procured in bis jour- 
ney to Heridwar : the name of the author was So'ua, and he appears to 
have been a praftical muſician as well as a great ſcholar and an elegant 


poet; for the whole book, without excepting the ſtrains noted in letters, 
which fill the fifth and laſt chapter of it, conſiſts of maſterly couplets in the 
melodious metre called Ad: the firft, third, and fourth chapters explain 


the doftrine of muſical ſounds, their divifion and ſucceſſion, the variations 
of ſcales by temperament, and the enumeration of modes on a ſyſtem totally 


different from thoſe, which will preſently be mentioned; and the ſecend chapter 
them. 
This 


contains a minutedeſcription of different Vds with rules for playing on 


Caf or Caſhmir, to whom I have ſhown it, appear to have known that it 
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This book alone would enable me, were I maſter of my time, to compoſe 
a treatiſe on the muſick of Iadia, with affiſtance, in the praſtical part, from 
an European profeſſor and a native player on the Viad ; but I have leiſure 
only to preſent you with an effay, and even that, I am conſcious, muſt be 
very ſuperficial : it may be ſometimes, but, I truſt, not often, erroneous; and 
I have ſpared no pains to ſecure myſelf from errour. 


In the literature of the Hindus all ature is audited ed dis; 
every fine art is declared to have been revealed from heaven; and all 
| knowledge, divine and human, is traced to its ſource in the Yedas ; among 
which the Sdmavide was intended to be ſung, whence the reader or finger 
of it is called Udgatri or Samaga: in Colonel Poiizx's copy of it the ſtrains 
are noted in figures, which it may not be impoſſible to decypher. On ac- 
count of this diſtinQtion, ſay the Brabmens, the ſupreme preſerving power, in 
the form of CaisnNA, having enumerated in the Gd various orders of be- 
ings, to the chief of which he compares himſelf, pronounces, that „am 
« the Vedas be was the Saman.” From that Veda was accordingly derived 
the Upaveds of the Gandbarbas, or muſicians in Invra's heaven; fo that 
the divine art was communicated to our ſpecies by Baan, himſelf or by 
his aZive power Sr REZwATI, the Goddeſs of Speech; and their mythologi- 
cal ſon Nana xD, who was in truth an ancient lawgiver and aſtronomer, in- 
vented the Vina, called alſo Cach'bapi, or Teſtuds; a very remarkable faQ, 
which may be added to the other proofs of a reſemblance between that . 
dian God, and the Mzxcuxr of the Zaiians. Among inſpired mortals the firſt 
muſician is believed to have been the ſage Buzzar, who was the inventor, they 
ſay, of Natacs, or dramas, repreſented with ſongs and dances, and author of a 
muſical ſyſtem, which bears his name. If we can rely on Mr'xzaxua'n, there 

K 2 are 
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are four principal Matas, or ſyſtems, the firſt of which is aſcribed to Iswag a, 
or Osin is; the ſecond to Buzzar ; the third to Haxunar, or Pa'van, 
the Pan of India, ſuppoſed to be the fon of Pavax a, the regent of air; and 


the fourth to Caiiina'T'n, a Niſli, or Indian philoſopher, eminently ſkill- 
ed in muſick, theoretical and praQtical: all four are mentioned by So mA: 


and it is the third of them, which muſt be very ancient, and ſeems to have 


been extremely popular, that I propoſe to explain after a few introductory 


remarks ; but I may here obſerve with So'ua, who exhibits a ſyſtem of 
his Own, and with the author of the Nardyen, who mentions a great many 


others, that almoſt every kingdom and province had a peculiar ſtyle of 


melody, e 00 Es, 'as wol.os- 5 ns 60 
En of Gam. 


6 


muſical modes, could not long have eſcaped the attention of the Hiadus, 


ven Swaras, or ſounds, which they diſpoſe in the following order, ſhidje, 
pronounced ſharja, r1ſhabbs, gandbira, madbyama, panchama, dbaivata, niſhd- 


da but the firſt of them is emphatically named fwara, or the ſound, from the 
important office, which it bears in the ſcale; and hence, by taking the ſe- 
ven initial letters or ſyllables of thoſe words, they contrived a notation for 
their airs, and at the ſame time exhibited a gamut, at leaſt as conve- 
nient as that of Guipo: — 


this form: 


three of which ſyllables are, by a ſingular concurrence exaQlly the ſame, 
| P=" 


and their flexible language readily ſupplied them with names for the ſe- 
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ſtiraight lines, horizontal or perpendicular, and by creſcents, all in various 


ma, and pa, four; to ri and dba, three; to ge and ni, two; giving very 
ſmooth and ſignificant names to each ri. Their original ſcale, therefore, 
ſands thus, | 5 
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though not all in the fame places, with three of thoſe invented by David 
MosTazs, as a ſubſtitute for the troubleſome gamut uſed in his time, and 
which he arranges thus: 


Bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni. 


As to the notation of melody, fince every Indian conſonant includes by its 
nature the ſhort vowel 4, five of the ſounds are denoted by fingle conſo- 
nants, and the two others have different ſhort vowels taken from their full 


names: by ſubſtituting long vowels, the time of each note is doubled, and 
other marks are uſed for a farther elongation of them; the oQtaves above 


and below the mean ſcale, the conneQtion and acceleration of notes, the 


graces of execution or manners of fingering the inſtrument, are expreſſed 


poſitions: the cloſe of a ftrain is diſtinguiſhed by a lotos-flower; but ihe 


time and meaſure are determined by the proſudy of the verſe and by the 


comparative length of each ſyllable, with which every note or aſſemblage | 
of notes reſpettively correſponds. If I underſtand the native muſicians, 


they have not only the chrometick, but even the ſecond, or new, enbar- 


monick, genus; for they unanimouſly reckon twenty-two ulis, or quar- 
ters and thirds of a tone, in their oQtave: they do not pretend that thoſe 
praQtice, and allot them to the ſeveral notes in the following order: to ſa. 


K, ri, ge, ma, 6, dhe, mw, e. 
J a _ - 2x 
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The ſemitones accordingly are placed as in our diatonick ſcale: the in- 
tervals between the fourth and fifth, and between the firſt and ſecond, are 
major tones; but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in our ſcale, 
appears to be major in theirs; and the two ſcales are made to coincide by 


iſts, by raiſing Servaretnd to the claſs of Sand and her ſiſters; for every 
Fruti they conſider as a little nymph, and the nymphs of Panchama, or 


two ſiſters regularly belong to Dbaivata: ſuch at leaſt is the ſyſtem of Co- 
HALA, one of the ancient bards, who has left a treatiſe on muſick. | 


So“ uA ſeems to admit, that a quarter or third of a tone cannot be ſe- 
parately and diſtinttly heard from the Vind; but he takes for granted, that 
its effect is very perceptible in their arrangement of modes; and their ſixth, 


L imagine, is almoſt univerſally diminiſhed by one 5rati; for he only men- 


tions two modes, in which all the ſeven notes are uxalzered. I tried in vain 


to diſcover any difference in pratice between the Indian ſcale, and that of 
our own; but, knowing my ear to be very inſufficiently exerciſed, I requeſt- 


taniſt, who ſung by note ſome popular airs on the loves of CaisnnA and 


Nn; he aſſured me, that the ſcales were the ſame ; and Mr. Snozz | 
afterwards informed me, that, when the voice of a native finger was in 
twee with his harpGchord, he found the Hinds ſeries of ſeren notes to aſcend, 


K 


For the conſtruQion and charaRter of the hind, I muſt refer you to the 


very accurate 9 Fowxx in the firſt volume of your 
Tranſadtions; 


taking a „ ruti from pa and adding it to dba, or, in the language of Indian art- 


the fifth note, are Malin, Chapala, Lola, and Servaretnd, while Santa and her 


ed a German profeſſor of muſick to accompany with his violin a Hinds lu- 
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71 
TranſaQions; and I now exhibit a ſcale of its finger-board, which I received 
from him with the drawing of the inſtrument, and on the correQneſs of 
which you may confidently depend: the regular Indian gamut anſwers, I be- 

lieve pretty nearly to our major mode: Do 

Ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, & ut, 

and, when the ſame ſyllables are applied to the notes, which compoſe our 
minor mode, they are diſtinguiſhed by epithets expreſſing the change, which 
they ſuffer. It may be neceſſary to add, before we come to the Ragas, or 
modes of the Hindus, that the twenty-one mürch banas, which Mr. Snonz's 
native muſician confounded with the two and twenty 5/rutis, appear to be no 
more than ſcven ſpecies of diapaſon multiplied by three, according to the 
difference of pitch in the compaſs of three ottaves. T9 
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Riga, which I tranſlate a mode, properly ſignifies a paſſion or affeFion of 
the mind, each mode being intended, according to Buzzar's definition of 
it, to move one or another of our ſimple or mixed affetions; and we 
learn accordingly from the Nardyan, that, in the days of Cxisnxa, there 
were ſixteen thouſand modes, each of the Gopis at Ma!'burd chuſing to ſing in 
one of them, in order to captivate the heart of their paſtoral God. The 
very learned So'xA, who mixes no mythology with his accurate ſyſtem of 
Ragas, enumerates nine bund red and fixty poſſible variations by the means 
of temperament, but ſelefs from them, as applicable to praQtice, only 
twenty-three primary modes, from which he deduces many others; though 
he allows, that by a diverſity of ornament and by various contrivances, 


the Ragas might, like the waves of the ſea, be multiplied to an infi- 
nite number. We have already obſerved, that eighty-four modes or man- 
ners might naturally be formed by giving the lead to each of our twelve 
ſounds, and varying in ſeven different ways the poſition of the ſemitones ; 
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but, fince many of thoſe modes would be inſufferable in practice, and ſome 
would have no character ſufficiently marked, the Indians appear to have re- 
tained with predilection the number indicated by nature, and to have en- 
forced their ſyſtem by two powerful aids, the aſſociation of ideas, and the mati- 
lation of the regular ſcales. bh 


condenſation of the air, ſo that their motion muſt be quicker in ſummer 
than in ſpring or autumn, and much quicker than in winter, I cannot aſ- 


aſcribed to Pa'vana, were firſt arranged according to the number of ian 


The year is diſtributed by the Hindus into fix ritus, or ſeaſons, each con- 
fiſting of two months; and the firſt feaſon, according to the Amarcoſba, 


began with Margas irfha, near the time of the winter ſolſtice, to which 
month accordingly we ſee Cxisnuxa compared in the Ga ; but the old lu- 


nar year began, I believe, with £wins, or near the autumnal equinox, when 
„ the moon was at the full in the firſt manſion: hence the muſical ſeaſon, 


which takes the lead, includes the months of A. ſwin and Cartic, and bears 
the name of Sarad, correſponding with part of our autumn; the next in 


dew; then come Vaſauta, or ſpring, called alſo Surabli or fragrant, and Puſb- 


| paſamaya, or the flower ume ; Grifma, or heat; and Yerfbd, or the ſeaſon 
of rain. By appropriating a different mode to each of the different ſeaſons, 
the artiſts of India connected certain trains with certain ideas, and were 


| able to recal the memory of autumnal merriment at the cloſe of the 
harveſt, 


e KK NO OY hat of 


| Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muſicians, that the velocity or 
ſlowneſs of ſounds muſt depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefaQion and 


ſure myſelf; but am perſuaded, that their primary modes, in the ſyſtem 
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harveſt, or of ſeparation and melancholy (very different from our ideas at 
Calcutta) during the cold months; of reviving hilarity on the appearance of 
bloſſoms, and complete vernal delight in the month of Madbeu or long: of 
languor during the dry heats, and of refreſhment by the firſt rains, which 
cauſe in this climate a ſecond ſpring. Yet farther: fince the lunar year, 
by which feſtivals and ſuperſtitious duties are conſtantly regulated, pro- 
ceeds concurrently with the ſolar year, to which the ſeaſons are neceſſarily 
referred, devotion comes alſo to the aid of muſick, and all the powers cf u. 
ture, which are allegorically worſhipped as gods and goddeſſes on their ſeve- 
ral holidays, contribute to the influence of ſong on minds naturally ſuſcepti- 
ble of religious emotions. Hence it was, I imagine, that Pa'van, or the 
inventor of his muſical ſyſtem, reduced the number of original modes from 
ſeven to fix; but even this was not enough for his purpoſe; and he had re- 
_ courſe to the five principal diviſions of the day, which are the morning, noon, 
and evening, called triſandbya, with two intervals between them, or the | 
| forenoon and afternoon: by adding two diviſions, or intervals, of the night, 
and by leaving one ſpecies of melody without any ſuch reſtriftion, S0 
reckons eight variations in reſpeR of time; and the ſyſtem of Pa'van retains 
that number alſo in the ſecond order of derivative modes. Every branch 
of knowledge in this country has been embelliſhed by poetical fables; and 
the inventive talents of the Greeks never ſuggeſted a more charming alle- 
gory than the lovely families of the fix Rdgas, named, in the order of ſea- 


ſons above exhibited, Brairnava, Ma'tava, Srr'za'ca, Hinpo'ta of 
VasanTa, Drraca, and Mz'cna; each of whom is a Genius, or Demi- 
god, wedded to five Riginis, or Nymphs, and father of eight little Genii, 
called his Patras, or Sons: the fancy of Snaxsrzax and the pencil 
of Artzano might have been finely employed in giving ſpeech and 
form to this aſſemblage of new atrial beings, who people the fairy-land 
L 


Vor. III. 


of 
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of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu poets and painters loſt the ad- 
vantages, with which ſo beautiful a ſubjeQ preſented them. A whole chapter 
of the Nardyan contains deſcriptions of the Ragas and their conſorts, ex- 
trated chiefly from the Damodar, the Calancura, the Retnamala, the Chan- 


dricd, and a metrical tract on muſick aſcribed to the God Na'zxzd himſelf, 


from which, as among ſo many beauties a particular ſeletion would be 
very perplexing, I preſent you with the firſt that occurs, and have no doubt, 


that you will think the Saxſcrit language equal to Talia in ſoftneſs and 


Srirdga Eſha prat'hitah prit'hivyam. 

Vila veſodita divya martih 

Chinvan praſunani vadhu ſabayah, 
Lila vibarEna vanantarale, 


_ « The demigod San A', famed over all this carth, ſweetly ſports with his 


© nymphs, gathering freſh bloſſoms in the boſom of yon grove ; and his di- 
« yine lincaments are diſtinguiſhed through his graceful veſture.”” 


Theſe and fimilar images, but wonderfully diverſified, are expreſſed in 


a variety of meaſures, and repreſented by delicate pencils in the Rdge- 
41a hich all of us have examined, and among which the moſt beautiful 


from Sanſcrit authorities, with the old melodies of So'ma applied to the 
ſongs of Jaravz'va, embelliſhed with deſcriptions of all the modes accu- 
rately tranſlated, and with Mr. Hav's Ragamala delineated and engraved 
by the ſcholars of Ciyz1ant and BanToLozz1. 
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are in the poſſeſſion of Mr. R. Jouxson and Mr. Hay. A noble work 
might be compoſed by any muſician and ſcholar, who enjoyed leiſure and 
diſregarded expenſe, if he would exhibit a perſett ſyſtem of Indian muſick 
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and explained by Dr. Bux x EV, and ſtands as the text of the moſt intereſt- 


« it was he, therefore, who, by introducing an exquiſite melody before 
unknown in Greece, became the author and parent of the moſt beautiful 
and affecting muſick.” 
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Let us proceed to the ſecond artifice of the Hindu muſicians, in giving - 
their modes a diſtin character and a very agreeable diverſity of expreſ- 
fion. A curious paſſage from Prutaxcn's Treatiſe on Muſick is tranſlated 


ing chapter in his differtation: ſince I cannot procure the original, I ex- 


hibit a paraphraſe of his tranſlation, on the correfneſs of which I can 


rely: but I have avoided, as much as poſſible, the technical words. of 
the Greeks, which it might be neceſſary to explain at ſome length. «© We 


« are informed, ſays PLutTarxcn, by An isroxEx us, that muſicians aſcribe 
* to Ol vurus of Myfiz the invention of exbarmonick melody, and conjec- 


« ture, that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, and frequently 
<« paſſed from the higheſt of four ſounds to the loweſt but one, or converſe- 


ly, ſkipping over the ſecond in deſcent, or the third in aſcent, of that 


« ſeries, he perceived a ſingular beauty of expreſſion, which induced him 


to diſpoſe the whole ſeries of ſeven or eight ſounds by fimilar ſkips, 


« and to frame by the ſame analogy his Dorian mode, omitting every ſound 

« peculiar to the diatonick and chromatick melodies then in uſe, but with- 
« out adding any that have fince been made eſſential to the new enhar- 
„ monick: in this genus, they ſay, he compoſed the Nome, or ſtrain, called 
« Spondean, becauſe it was uſed in temples at the time of religious libations. 


* Thoſe, it ſeems, were the firff enharmonick melodies ; and are ſtill re- 


« tained by ſome, who play on the flute in the antique ſtyle without any 
&« diviſion of a ſemitone; for it was after the age of Or vue us, that the 
« quarter of a tone was admitted into the Lydian and Phbrygian modes; and 


I. 2 This 
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This method then of adding to the charafter and effect of a mode by 
diminiſhing the number of its primitive ſounds, was introduced by a 
Greek of the lower Afie, who flouriſhed, according to the learned and ac- 
curate writer of the Travels of Au AcnAxsis, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century before Cnx iar; but it muſt have been older ſtill among. 
the Hindus, if the ſyſtem, to which I now return, was aQually invented in 
_ the age of Ra'na. 


Since it appears from the Nardyaen, that :birty-fx modes are in general 
uſe, and the reſt very rarely applied to practice, I ſhall exhibit only the 
ſcales of the fix Riges and thirty Rdginis, according to So“uA, the authors 
quoted in the Nardyen, and the books explained by Pandits to Minz 
unn; on whoſe credit I muſt rely for that of Cacubbd, which I cannot find 
in my Sanſers: treatiſes on muſick: had I depended on him for information 
of greater conſequence, he would have led me into a very ſerious miſtake ; 
for he aſſerts, what I now find erroneous, that the grabs is the firſt note of 
every mode, with which every ſong, that is compoſed in it, muſt invariably 
N aa, and the writer of the Narayan defines them in the two following 
eouplets: | 


Nydſe ſwaraſtu ſa pros ys gitadi ſamipticah : 
Yo vyattivyanjacò gang, yaſya ſerve nugiminab, 
Vaya ſervatra bibulyam vidy azs's pi nrip6tamab. 


« The note, called grabs, is placed at the beginning, and that named wd/e, 
at the end, of a ſong: that note, which diſplays the peculiar melody, and 
« to which all the others are ſubordinate, that, which is always of the 
* greateſt uſe, is like a ſovereign, though a mere an-, or portion.” 


« By 
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« By the word vddi, ſays the commentator, he means the note, which 
* announces and aſcertains the Rage, and which may be conſidered as the 
« parent and origin of the graba and nyaſa:” this clearly ſhows, I think, 
that the an muſt be the tonick; and we ſhall find, that the two other 
notes are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and the dominant. 
In the poem entitled Maybe there is a muſical fimile, which may illuſtrate 


and confirm our idea: 


 Analpatwit pradhanatwid anvaſybvetarafwarkh, 
Vijigiſh6rnripatayah prayinti perichiratam. 


« From the greatneſs, from the tranſcendent qualities, of that Hero eager 


* for conqueſt, other kings march in ſubordination to him, as other notes 
* 6 


If the a be the tonick, or modal note, of the Hindus, we may con- 
fidently exhibit the 3 ated rac 
ing by an aſteriſk the omiſfion of a note: 


 Buarrava: -dha, ni, ſa, ri, go ma, pa. 

. 2 ga, ma, pa, dha, i. 
ma, pa, 1, fa, ®, ge. 
1] fa, ri, go, ma, pa, dba, ni. 
ka, ni, , ma, pa, dba, . 
ſo, ti, ge, ma, pa, dha, =. 
(i, fa, ri, ge, ma, pa, dha. 
„„ ia, i, “, ma, pe, 
la, ri, e, ma, pa, „ ni. 

not in So“ nA. 


Cacuùbd: 
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not in So'Ma. 


* 


Malavas'ri: 
Maran: 
Dhanyas: : 


Vaſenti: 


SninA'ca: 
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enabled me to corre& the manuſcript; but I have ſome doubt as to Vela- 
vali, of which pa is declared to be the ana, or tonick, though it is faid in 
the ſame line, that both pa and i may be omitted: I, therefore, have ſup- 
poſed da to be the true reading, both Mizzaxnan and the Nar dyan exhi- 
biting that note as the leader of the mode. The notes printed in /talick 


letters are variouſly changed by temperament or by ſhakes and other graces ; 
| but, even if I were able to give you in words a diſtin notion of thoſe 


changes, the account of each mode would be inſufferably tedious, and 


ſcarce intelligible without the affiſtance of a maſterly performer on the 


Indian lyre. According to the beſt authorities adduced in the Ndrdyen, 


BrAiRAVA: (dha, ga, ma, pa. 
Varati: SS - dba, ni. 
==. Ui, ri, ge, dha, ni. 
Ma'tava: C ma, dha, ni, ri, ga. 
Todi: ma, pa, dha, ni, ri, ga. 
Gondacri : 1 a, ga, ma, ® ni. 
Suft' bavati : dha, = ma, *. 

not in the Nardyas. 

Sni AA: la, ri, ga, ma, ps, dha, ni. 
Malavaſri: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dla, ni. 
Maravi: la, *, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Dbanyis: : 5282822 
Vaſant : ſa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Aſaveri: Cri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. 
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Hinpo'ta: 
 Ramacni: 

Deſacſht : 

Lelitd: 


FF 


PEER 


* 5 BEN 


© 


E r 


7 J 


Among the ſcales juſt enumerated we may ſaſely fix on that of Sa- 
nale for our own major mode, fince its form and charaQter are thus de. 
ſcribed in a Saxſcrit couplet: 


Jatinyiſagrabagrimins'cſhu ma. die- W 
Sringiraviray6rjneyah * gitacovidaih. 


« Muſicians know Srirdge to have . for its principal note and the firſt of 


its ſcale, with pe diminiſhed, and to be uſed for expreſſing heroick love 


dern Europeans ſcale, 
at, 


| « and valour.” Now the diminution of pe by one #ruti gives us the mo- 


r 
; 
g 
7 
3 
0 
N 
, 


3 
5 e ³ ih Ie ab 


OF THE HIS Ds. 


ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, ft, ut. 


with a minor tone, or, as the Izdians would expreſs it, with three $'rutis, 


between the fifth and ſixth notes. 


On the formulas exhibited by Mrzzaxna's I have leſs reliance; but, 
ſince he profeſſes to give them from Sa»ſcrit authorities, it ſeemed proper 


to tranſcribe them: 


Bua ixAvA: dha, 
Varati : LS - 
Medbyamaidi: 

Bbairavi: 
Saindhavi : 

Bengali: 


PEE 


Fry PPE. 
E R.. J 33 R. R Y. 5. B. 5. g. J 5. . 


Ma'ctava: 

Tot: 

Gau di: 
Gondacri: 
Suſt bavati : 

 Cacubba: 


Sn1r'na'ca: Cr 
Malavaſr 
Mareni : | 
Dbanydii : 
 Vaſenii: 
A ſavert: 


FFI FF. go trop 


i I z; 
J . III III yy pray 


J E. . E. B. F. 3. f. f. E. B. f. BB E. 


—— 
Fyyyyp 
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Hixpo'ta: 
Ramacr: : 
Dag: 
Lekta: 
 Vialaval:: 
Patamanyar:: 


Gurjari 
__—__ 
Difacrt : 


5g. FFF AZPPFAP IIHF 


5. J B. 5. . FF B. . J 5. FEE 0 
PEEP F. „ FJ J B. FEY. 


FE FB 32 321A. 5 . „ FI 


f. 5. F. R. „ F. f. F FF. IB. f. f. 


BEADED IIIITI 7277 
FRAZ Foo IIIIEF II 


u It may reaſonably be ſuſpeRed, that the Mogbe! writer could not have 


the different modes, to which he affigns the ſame formula; and, as to his in- 


verſions of the notes in ſome of the Raginis, I can only ſay, that no ſuch 
changes appear in the Sexſcrit books, which 1 have inſpeſted. I leave 


Derian mode of Orxvurus; but it cannot eſcape notice, that the Chineſe 


ſcale, C, D, E. , G, A, ®, correſponds very nearly with go, me, po, *, i, ſa, 
, or the Maravi of So'ma: we have long known in Bengal, from the infor- 


7 
oY 
* 
[4 
: 

' 
| 
x 
$ 
} 


Pe 4 


2 _—_— 
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years, religion would, no doubt, have given permanence to ſyſtems of mu- 
fsk invented, as the Hindus believe, by their Gods, and adapted to myſtical 
poetry: but ſuch have been the revolutions of their government fince the 
time of ALzxanves, that although the Sanſcrit books have preſerved the 
theory of their muſical compoſition, the praſlice of it ſeems almoſt wholly 
loſt (as all the Pandits and Rajas confeſs) in Gaur and Magarba, or the 
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mation of a Scotch gentleman ſkilled in muſick, that the wild, but charming 
melodies of the ancient highlanders were formed by a fimilar mutilation 
of the naturkl ſcale. By ſuch mutilations, and by various alterations of 
the notes in tuning the Vind, the number of modes might be augmented in- 
definitely; and Cartixna'tT'na, admits ninety into his ſyſtem, allowing fx 
nymphs, inſtead of five, to each of his muſical deities: for Dipaca, which 


is generally conſidered as a loſt mode, (though M1'zza'xyan exhibits the 


notes of it) he ſubſtitutes Panchame ; for Hindola, he gives us Vaſanta, or 


7 the Spring; and for Malava, Natandriyes or Caisuxa the Dancer; all 

with ſcales rather different from thoſe of Pa'van. The ſyſtem of Iswaza, 
which may have had ſome affinity with the old Egyptian muſick invented or 
improved by Os inis, nearly reſembles that of Hax uur; but the names 
and ſcales are a little varied: in all the ſyſtems, the names of the modes are 
ſignificant, and ſome of them as fanciful as thoſe of the fairies in the Mid- 


ſummer Night's Dream. Forty-cight new modes were added by Buzzar, 


who marries a nymph, thence called Bhdrys, to each Putra, or Son, of a 
Raga ; thus admitting, in his muſical ſchool, an hundred and thirty-two man- 
— £ 


Und de ee centered tn 6B cxmgy for ho Reco eee 


provinces of Bengal and Bebar. When I firſt read the ſongs of Ja- 


YADE'va, who has prefixed to each of them the name of the mode 
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Brdbmens of the weſt would have ſent me to thoſe of the north}; while they, 


I mean thoſe of Nepa! and Caſmir, declared that they had no ancient mu- 


fick, but imagined, that the notes to the Gilagovinda muſt exiſt, if any 
where, in one of the ſouthern provinces, where the poet was born: from 
all this I colleR, that the art, which flouriſhed in India many centuries ago, 
has faded for want of due culture, though ſome ſcanty remnants of it may, 
perhaps, be preſerved in the paſtoral roundelays of Nas burd on the loves 


timent or paſſion in the poetical phraſes, and always returned to it at the 


cloſe of the air, many reaſons induce me to believe; though I cannot but 
admit, that their modulation muſt bave been greatly confined by the re- 
ſtridtion of certain modes to certain ſeaſons and hours, unleſs thoſe re- 


trifions belonged merely to the principal mode. The ſcale of the v 


we find, comprized both our Euyopean modes, and, if fome of the notes 


can be raiſed a ſemitone by a ſtronger preſſure on the frets, a delicate 


nick intervals: the conſtruction of the inſtrument, therefore, ſeems to 


favour my conjeQure; and an excellent judge of the ſubjeQ informs 
us, that, the open wires are from time to time ſtruck in a man- 


ner, that prepares the ear for a change of modulation, to which 


bute.“ 


in which it was anciently ſung, I had hopes of procuring the original mu. 
fick ; but the Pandits of the ſouth referred me to thoſe of the weſt, and the 


and ſports of the Inden AroI Io. We muſt not, therefore, be ſurpriſed, if 
modern performers on the Vind have little or no modulation, or change of 
mode, to which paſſionate muſick owes nearly all its enchantment ; but that = 
the old muſicians of India, having fixed on a leading mode to expreſs the 
general charaſter of the ſong, which they were tranſlating into the muſical lan- 
guage, varied that mode, by certain rules, according to the variation of ſen- 
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« bute.“ We may add, that the Hindu poets never fail to change the 
metre, which is their mede, according to the change of ſubje& or ſentiment 
in the ſame piece; and I could produce inſtances of poetical modulation (if 
ſuch a phraſe may be uſed) at leaſt equal to the moſt affeQting modulations 
of our greateſt compoſers: now the muſician muſt naturally have emulated 
the poet, as every tranſlator endeavours to reſemble his original; and, 
ſince each of the Indian modes is appropriated to a certain affeQtion of the 


mind, it is hardly poſſible, that, where the paſfon is varied, a ſkilful mu- 


fician could avoid a variation of the mode. The rules for modulation 


ſeem to be contained in the chapters on mixed modes, for an intermixture 
of Mellari with To'di and Saindbavi means, I ſuppoſe, a tranſition, however 
ſhort, from one to another: but the queſtion muſt remain undecided, 
unleſs we can find in the Sangitas a clearer account of modulation, than 
I am able to produce, or unleſs we can procure a copy of the Gitagovirda 


with the muſick, to which it was ſet, before the time of Cal ip As, in ſome 
notation, that may be eaſily decyphered. It is obvious, that I have not 


been ſpeaking of a modulation regulated by harmony, with which the Bin- 


dus, I believe, were unacquainted ; though, like the Greeks, they diſtinguiſh 


— the conſonant and difſonant ſounds: I mean only ſuch a tranſition from one 
| ſeries of notes to another, as we ſee deſcribed by the Greek muſicians, who 


were ignorant of hermony, in the modern ſenſe of the word, and, perhaps, if 
they had known it ever ſo perfefly, would have applied it ſolely to the fup- 


| 2 — — —— 


It vould give me 1 to cloſe this eſſay with ſeveral ſpecimens of 


old Indien airs from the fiſth chapter of So'ua; but I have leifure only 


to preſent you with one of them in our own charaQers accompanied with 
the orginal notes: I ſelected the mode of Vaſanta, becauſe it was adapted by 


Jayape'v a 
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Jayapa'va himſelf to the moſt beautiful of his odes, and becauſe the num- 
ber of notes in So uA compared with that of the ſyllables in the Sanſcrit 
ſtanza, may lead us 9ꝙo«v!y „4 
45K The words are: 


Lalita lavanga latä perisilana c6mala malaya famirs, 
Madhucara nicara carambita cõcila cũjita cunga cutire 
Viharati heririha ſaraſa vaſante 


Nrityati yuvati janEna ſaman fachi virahi janaſya durante. 


* While the ſoft gale of Maleye waſts perfume from the beautiful clove- 
* plant, and the receſs of each flowery arbour ſweetly reſounds with 
_ © the ſtrains of the Cocila mingled with the murmurs of the honey-making | 
« ſwarms, Hzz1 dances, O lovely friend, with a company of damſels in 


„ overs.” 


* this vernal ſeaſon; a ſeaſon full of delights, but painful to ſeparated 


I have noted So'a's air in the major mode of A, or ſa, which, from its 


gaiety and brilliancy, well expreſſes the general hilarity of the ſong; but 


the ſentiment of tender pain, even in a ſeaſon of delights, from the remem- 


brance of pleaſures no longer attainable, would require in our muſick a 
change to the minor mode; and the air might be diſpoſed in the form of 
a rondeau, ending with the ſecond line, or even vith the third, where the 
r. 


the meaſure i very rapid an the ar 24a be oy, or even quick, i 
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The following is a ſtrain in the mode of Hix DO, beginning and ending 
with the fifth note ſa, but wanting pa, and ri, or the ſecond and ſixth: I 
could eaſily have found words for it in the Gitagovinda, but the united 
charms of poetry and muſick would lead me too far; and I muſt now with 
reluQtance bid farewel to a ſubjett, which 1 deſpair of having leiſure to 
reſume. 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 


mad hucara nicaraca rambita coakh 
- | fy 
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A LETTER on Liz ur. Cor. BROWNE to the PazsIDENr. 


DAR Sin, 

IN the courſe of reading hiſtory, it is a refleftion, which 
muſt, I think, have occurred to every one, that, if the aftors in the moſt 
material events could have foreſeen the importance, which thoſe events 
would have in the eyes of poſterity, they would certainly have preſerved 
ſuch detailed and circumſtantial relations of them, as would have prevent- 
ed the general darkneſs and uncertainty, which we now experience and 
lament: but it has probably ſeldom happened, that their genius, or leiſure 
from more important concerns, has admitted of this; and thus we are from 
neceflity often compelled to reſt ſatisfied with imperfeR traditions, repeated 
(or, which is worſe, arbitrarily amended) by fubſequent hiſtorians. | | 


With what avidity ſhould, we now peruſe an account written by any of = 
the principal perfons preſent at the battle of Haſtings, of Lincolv, of Lewes, 
of Eveſham, of Crefſy, of Agincourt, of Towton, or of Boſworth! but in 
_ thole days, a a general or ſtateſman was as unſkilſul with bis pen, as he was | 
| expert with his ſword; and the mopks, who were almoſt the only writers, | 
were ſeldom participators of ſuch aktive ſcenes, 


cians of Hindaſan have now acquired in the opinions of Eurepeas hiſtorians, 
I cannot avoid believing, that the great events of this country will hereafter 
be ſought for with as much diligence, as thoſe of the early part of European 
hiſtory are at preſent: if I am not miſtaken in this, the battle of Panipur 
will be among thoſe events, which will claim the greateſt attention, both 


as a military aftion, and as an era, from which the reduction of the 


Mabratia 


[ 89 J 
—— thy: be Rai, who otherviſe would probably have log 
ago reduced the whole of Hindefan to their obedience. 


A eG 2 ee 
authentick narrative of that action came into my poſſeſſion; and, as the 
plainneſs of the original led me to believe myſelf competent to the taſk, 
I was induced to undertake the tranſlating it into Exgiz, that the difficulty 
r eee eee eee 

„ 5 


It is almoſt ſuperfluous to tell you, dear Sir, who are ſo well verſed in 
 Afeatick hiſtory, that this battle was fought in the month of Fazuary 1961, 
| between the united forces of all the Malratta chiefs on one fide, com- 
manded by Szpasnzo, (commonly called the Bnow) and the combined 
armies of the Durranies, Robillas, and Hindoſtany Maſſulmant, on the other, 
under the command of Anuzb Juan Dunzany: few battles have been 
more bloody, or decifive of greater events; for, had the Mabrattas been 
conquerors, they would have put a final period to the Muſſulmes dominion 
in Hindoſtan, and cſtabliſhed their own in its place; but, as it happened, 
| the power of the Mabrattas received a ſhock, from which it has never en- 
 tirely recovered; and the Dua ANY Suan, having returned precipitately 
to his own dominion, left the diſunited Robilla and Hindofany Muſſul- 
mans to carry on, as they could, their diſtrafted government, under a 
wretched pageant of royalty, and a divided and unprincipled nobility. 


The writer of this narrative, Cas: Raz Punnir, was a Mutllaſeddy 
in the ſervice of the late Vizier, Suuja-ul-Dowran; and being by 
birth a native of the Decan, acquainted with the Mabraite language, 

Vor. III. N and 
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and having ſome friends in the ſervice of the Buow, he became the chan- 
nel of ſeveral overtures for peace, which the Buow endeavoured to ne- 
gociate through Suv3a-ur-DowrLan : this, together with the accuracy and 


clearneſs of his narrative, makes it much more intereſting than any other 


which I have ſeen. The tranſlation is however far from literal, as I en- 
deavoured to make the ſtyle as plain and unadorned as poſlible. 


Such as it is, permit me dear Sir, to offer it to you, and to leave it to 


tion, as likely to prove uſeful in elucidating the hiſtory of this country, I 


tall think myſelf fulfcientl rewarded for the time it has taken up. Be- 


 lieve me to be, with the greateſt eſteem and reſpeR, 


Dzax Sin, 


7 0 Faour very faithful 


| and obedient f. 


February 2, 279% = | JAMES BROWNE, 


your diſpoſal: if I am ſo happy as to know, that it receives your approba- 
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V. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 


AND OF THE EVENTS LEADING TO IT, Fra 

Written in Perfian by Cs Raja Pundir, who was preſent at the Battle. 
ALA ROW, Pundit pradbin, who ſat on the Muſund of government in 
D the Deca, was conſidered by the chiefs and inhabitants of Hindofen 
as a man of wiſdom, circumſpeQtion, and good fortune: but he naturally 
loved his caſe and pleaſure, which did not however loſe him the reſpeQ 
and attachment of his people. 


As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left the entire manage- 
ment of all the affairs of government to Szpazuzo® Row Buow, and gave 
29% — 


| Sxasnzo, from his earlieſt years, had ſtudied every branch of the art of 
government, the regulation of the finances and the army, and the condut 
of all publick affairs, under the inſtruQtion of RaucuunDaa Bana Sindbvi, 
the greateſt ſtateſman of the age; and from the firſt watch of the day till 
the middle of the night, applied to the publick buſineſs. By his great ex- 
perience, addreſs, and ability, he brought men over to his opinion, to a co- 
operation in his meaſures, and a perfeQ reliance upon his wiſdom and abi- 
lity. Several important affairs both in the Decas and the provinces had 
been brought to a concluſion by his means; and at length an expe- 
dition was fitted out for completing the conqueſt of Hindofax, under 


® Properly Saddfoua. 
N 2 the 
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the ſupreme command of Racuuxaur Row. Murnax Row Hurtxus, 
Juxxoocts Sinp14, and ſeveral other chiefs, were ordered to act under 


him with very powerful forces. They accordingly marched into Hindaſtan, 


and with little difficulty reduced every place to their obedience, until they 
came to the neighbourhood of Labore and Shahbdowla : here they were op- 
poſed by Jznan Knan and the other commanders left in thoſe diſtrits by 
AnmzD Suan Duxrany, whom they defeated and compelled to repaſs the 


Attack. They kept poſſeſſion of that country for ſome time, but the army 
beginning to fall conſiderably in arrears, Rachuxaur Row thought it ad- 


viſable to return to the Decan. 


Upon the return of Racuunaur Row, the accounts of his expedition 


being inſpected by the Buow, it was found that a debt of eighty-eight lacs 


of rupees was due to the army, ſo much had the expences been allowed to 
exceed all the collections of tribute, piſ6cyſb, &c. The Buow, who was in 
every reſpe& ſuperior to Racuunaur, reproached him ſeverely for this, 


and aſked him if that was his good management, to bring home debts in- 
Read of an increaſe of wealth to the treaſury of the ſtate: which Racuv- 


NAUT Row replied to, by adviſing him to try his own ſkill next time, and 


ſee what advantage he could make of it. Baia Row however interfered, 
and reconciled them in ſome degree, by excuſing RacuvnauT Row on ac- 
count of his youth and inexperience. y 


| Next year the ſcheme of reducing Hindofan being renewed, and the tom- 
mand again offered to Racnuxaut Row, he declined it, ſaying, © let 
* thoſe have the command who are well-wiſhers to the ſtate, and who 
„vill conſult the public advantage.” This ſpeech gave great offence to 
the Brow, and, on many conſiderations, he offered himſelf to take the com- 
mand 
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from his council Mu LHA Row and all the other chiefs, who were experi- 
enced in the affairs of Hindaſtan, and who had credit and influence with the 


principal people in that country, W 
— 


principal chiefs in Hindefan, inviting them to an alliance and co-opera- 
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mand of the expedition; taking with him Biswas Row, the eldeſt ſon 
of Bara Row, then ſeventeen years of age, as the nominal commander in 
chief, according to the ancient cuſtom of the Mahrattas*. The army under 


his command was very numerous, and they ſet out on their expedition 
without delay; but, as ſoon as they had paſſed the Nerbuddat, the Buow 
began to exerciſe his authority in a new and offenſive manner, and both in 
ſettling the accounts of the army and revenue, and in all public buſineſs, 


he ſhowed a capricious and felf-conceited conduct. He totally excluded 


e he _cutio oO he Rs 


tion with him, for the purpoſe of ſettling the affairs of Hindofon. Among 
the reſt a Valtel came with the above propoſal to the Nevab Sur ja-uti- 


Dow. a, bringing with him a preſent of fine cloths and jewels, to a conſi- 
derable amount; and informing him at the ſame time, that whenever the 


Brow ſhould arrive near him, he would diſpatch Nazoo SuuxRER to con- 
du& Suvjau-ul-DowLa to him. Suvja-urt-Dowr x anſwered him in the 


language of profeſſion, but determined in his own mind to keep himſelf dif- 


engaged from both parties, and to be a ſpeQtator of the expected conteſt. 
28. K„„ Us UIIES 
to join the viftors. 


* Properly Mabirdbtras. + Properly Nermads. 
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Anu Suan DurraAny, after the defeat of Darrza J=z Purur Sin- 
pia, cantoned his army in the diſtri of Arufbair, upon the banks of the 


Ganges ; and DartTza IEE PuTur himſelf having been killed in an aftion 


with Nujz1s-ut-DowLan, the latter was apprehenſive of the conſequences 


of the reſentment of the Mabrattas, and therefore united himſelf cloſely 
with the Dun AAN Y SnAn, who was himſelf excited to invade Hindeſtan by 
a wiſh to revenge the defeat of his General Jznan Knax the preceding 
year, but ſtill by the ſolicitations of Nujzis-ur-DowLan, who agreed 
to bear the extra charges of the Syan's army, and, being himſelf a man 


of great military reputation, as well as an able politician, had perſuaded 
all the Rokills chiefs and the Patans of Ferokbabad to join the DunxAur 


Stan. 


The Bnow, beſides his own Decany troops, had brought with him all 


Raja Sun ja Mut, chief of the Jauts, propoſing a conference, and that 
Suxja Mur ſhould enter into with him. Suzja Mur ſent him 
word in reply, that his negotiations with the Mabrattas had always been 
conduQed through the mediation of Mutnaz Row and the Sin DAs, and 


that, if they choſe to interfere on the preſent occaſion, he was ready to wait 


on the Buow. The Bnow from neceſſity aſked thoſe chiefs to affiſt him 


in this matter, which they having conſented to, as ſoon as the army of 


the Mabrattas approached to Agra, Suzja Mur paid his reſpeQs to the 

Brow; and the converſation turning on the moſt adviſable mode of con- 
dukting the war, Suzza Mur ſaid, You are the maſter of Hindofar, 
« poſſeſſed of all things; I am but a Zemindar, yet will give my advice 
« according 


the auxiliaries that he could collect in Malta, Janfre, &c. under the com- 
mand of the ſeveral Azmils, ſuch as Naxoo Suunxkx and others; and, as 
ſoon as he arrived at the river Chumbul, he ſent a confidential perſon to 


[ 
| 
7 
: 
; 


« try, Deig, or Combeir, or Buripoor, in which you may lodge the baggage 
« and followers; and I will join you with all my forces. In this arrange- 


« advice of Suxja Mur was excellent; and that the plan which he propoſ- 
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« according to the extent of my comprehenſion and knowledge. In the 
« firſt place, the families of the chiefs and ſoldiers, the large train of bag- 


gage, and the heavy artillery, will be great impediments to carrying on 


te the kind of war which you have now in hand. Your troops are more 


« light and expeditious than thoſe of Hindeſtan; but the Durranies are ftill 
« more expeditious than you. It is therefore adviſable to take the field 
« againſt them quite unincumbered, and to leave the ſuperfluous baggage 


« and followers, on the other fide of the Chumbul, under the protetion 


« of Janßye or Gualiar ; which places are under your authority. 


Or, I will put you in poſſeſſion of one of the large forts in my coun- 


« ment, you will have the advantage of a free communication with a friend- 
« Jy country behind you, and need be under no apprebenfions reſpeQiing 


« ſupplies to your army ; and there is reaſon to believe, that the enemy 
« will not be able to advance fo far, but will by this plan of operations 
« be obliged to diſperſe, without efſeQing any thing.” 888 


Mutnar Row and the other chiefs approved of this advice, and ob- 
ſerved, © that trains of artillery were ſuitable to the royal armies, but that 


the Mabraiie mode of war was predatory; and their beſt way was to 
« follow the method to which they had been accuſtomed; that Hindefan 
« was not their hereditary poſſeſſion, and, if they could not ſucceed in re- 


« ducing it, it would be no diſgrace to them to retreat again. That the 


„ed, would certainly compel the enemy to retreat, as they had no fixed 
8 «© poſſeſſion 
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« poſſeſſion in the country. That their objeft for the preſent, therefore, 
« ſhould be to gain time till the breaking up of the rains, when the Durra- 
ies would certainly return to their own country. 


Notwithſtanding that all the Mabratis chiefs were unanimous in recom- 
mending this plan, the Buow, relying on the ſtrength of his army, and his 
own courage and ability, would not liſten to it, but ſaid, © that his inferiors 
bad acquired military reputation by their ations in that country; and 
« jt never ſhould be reproached to him, that he, who was the ſuperior, had 
gained nothing but the diſgrace of acting defenſively.” And he re- 
| proached Mutnan Row with baving outlived his aQtivity and his under- 
ſtanding: at the ſame time ſaying © that Suzza Mur was only a Zemindar ; 
„ that his advice was ſuitable enough to his rank a but not 
© worth the conlideration of men ſo much his ſuperiors.” 


W aud ww de ot this ene and 
obſtinacy in a man, who always formerly had ſhown ſo much good ſenſe 
and circumſpeRQiion, as the Buow had done till this expedition; and con- 
cluded, that fate had ordained the miſcarriage of their enterpriſe. Every 
one became diſguſted by his barſh and offenſive ſpeeches; and they ſaid 
among themſelves, © it is better that this Brabman ſhould once meet with 
« a defeat, or elſe what weight and conſideration ſhall we be allowed?” 


The Brow poſted a body of troops to prevent Suzja Mur from leaving 


the canip: this alarmed him very much, but, as all the chiefs were of one 
opinion, Murnax Row and the reſt adviſed him not to be haſty, but to at 


as circumſtances ſhould direQ; 2224 — to remain for the fatis- 
fation of the Buow. 


After 
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After this the Buow marched from Agra to Debly, and at once laid fiege 
to the royal caſtle, where Yacoos ary KHAN (who was nephew to the 
Durrany Vizier, Suan vuLiti Knax) commanded, and ſummoned him to 
' ſurrender the caſtle, after the batteries had played ſome days. Yacoon 
arty Knax finding that reſiſtance was vain, by the advice of Swan vurLt 
Knax, capitulated through the other Mabratta chiefs mediation, and deli- 

vered the caſtle up to the Brow, who entered it with Biswas Row, and 
ſeized upon a great part of the royal effects that he found there: eſpecially 
the ceiling of the great hall of audience, which was of filver, and made 
at an immenſe expenſe, was pulled down and coined into ſeventeen lacks 
of rupees. Many other actions of the ſame kind were done, and it was 
generally reported to be the Baow's deſign to get rid of ſuch of the prin- 
cipal Hindoftany chiefs as ſtood in his way; and, after the Duxzany Snan 
| ſhould return to his own country, to place Biswas Row upon the throne of 
Debly. This intelligence was brought to the Neveb Suvja-ut-Dowran, 
and it is on his authority that I relate it. ——_— 


In the mean time the rains ſet in, and the Brow cantoned his army in 
Debly, and for twelve coſs round it, reſiding himſelf in the caſtle; while 
Anuzp Snan Durraxy remained in cantonments near Azzfftair. Nu- 
J:1B-UL-DowLan gave him exaQt information of every thing that paſſed ; 
upon which intelligence the Suan told him, © that, as Suuza-ut-DowLan 
« was a chief of great weight and power, and vizier of Hindeften, it was of 
* the greateſt importance to ſecure him to their intereſt, and to perſuade 
« him to join them; for that, ſhould he be gained by the Mabrattas, the 
« worſt conſequences muſt ariſe from it. That it was not neceſſary that 
« he ſhould bring a large army with him: his coming even with a few 
« would very conſiderably ſtrengthen their cauſe. That on a former occa- 

Vor. III. O « fon, 
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« fjon, when he (Aunzp Suan) invaded Hiadeſan, Syuja-ut-DowLan's 
« father, Sur Dax Junc, had oppoſed him, and been the principal means 
* of his failure. That no doubt this would make Suvja-ur-DowLan 
« apprehenſive and ſuſpicious of him, and therefore Nujz1z-ur-DowLan 
« muſt endeavour by every means to get the better of that obſtacle, leſt 
* Syuja-vi-DowLan ſhould join the oppoſite party. That this was a ne- 
« gotiation too nice and important to be conducted by Vakeels, or by let- 

ters, and that therefore Nujz13-vi-DowLan muſt go himſelf with a ſmall 
_ « eſcort, and in perſon prevail on Snuja-ui-Dowrax to join them.” 


AnmzDd Snan Duxaany and his vizier, San vuLLti Knan, ſent written 
treaties of alliance, and the Koran ſealed with ſeals, by Nujzis-vr- 
 DowLan, who, taking his leave of the Duzxany Suan, ſet out with an 
eſcort of two thouſand horſe, and in three days got to Mindy Gaui, on the 


Snuja-ui-DowLan, ſome time before this, had been encamped on his 
frontier near the Ganges, for the proteQiion of his country, and, receiving 
information of Nujz:1z-uit-DowLan's ſudden arrival, he found himſelf un- 
der the neceſlity of giving him a meeting, and ſhowing bim all the honours 
which hoſpitality and politeneſs demanded. Nvujz13-vr-DowLan ſhowed 
him the treaties propoſed by the Duxzany Suan, and gave him every 
| aſſurance and encouragement poſſible, both from the Duzzany Suan 
and from himſelf; and explained to him alſo the perils of their own fitua- 
tion. © For my own part,” ſaid he, © I give over every hope of ſafety, 
* when I refleQ that the Bnow is my declared enemy; but it behoves you al- 
« ſototake care of yourſelf, and to ſecure an ally in one of the parties: and, 
* as you know the Brow bears a mortal hatred to all Muſſulmans, whenever 
« he 


Our” a7 POS... 
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% he has the power to ſhow his enmity, neither you nor I, nor any other 
« Muſſulman, will eſcape. Though, after all, the deſtiny of Goo will be 


« fulfilled, yet we ought alſo to exerciſe our own faculties to their utmoſt. 
From my friendſhip to you, I have come this diſtance to explain things to 
« you, though averſe from all unneceſſary trouble. Now conſider and de- 


© termine. The Begwm your mother is capable of adviſing us both: con- 


* ſult her upon the occaſion, as well as the 16 of your Rantly, and deter- 


> 2 


Aſter conſidering the matter for two or three days, SnujA-ul-Dowran 


concluded, that it would be very unſafe and improper to join the Mabrattes : 


and to decline the proffered friendſhip of the other party, would be impolitick, 


eſpecially after their deputing a man of Nujz1z-vi-Dowran's rank to him: 
and would never be forgiven either by the Syan or the Rabilla chiefs. Yet 


the danger appeared very great, whether the viftory ſhould fall to the Mab- 


 rattas, or to the Durranies. He at length however determined to follow the 
advice of Nujz1z-ut-DowLan, and to join the Duxzany Suan. He ac- 


cordingly diſpatched his women to Lucknow, appointed Raja Bui Bznavin 


Nai Subab during his abſence, and, ſetting out with Nujz1nz-ut-Dow- 
Lan, and arriving at the Durrany camp near Anufſhair, was preſented to 
Anm Suan Dunxxany, who treated him with the greateſt confide- 


ration and honour, told him that he conſidered him as one of his n 
children ; that he had waited for his arrival, and now would ſhew him 


the puniſhment of the Mabrattas, with many proofs of his friendſhip. 
He at the ſame time proclaimed it through his own camp, that no 


Durrany ſhould preſume to commit any violence or irregularity in 
Snuja-ur-DowLan's camp: that any one who did, ſhould be put to 
immediate death; adding, that Suuja-vur-DowLan was the ſon of Sur oz 

O 2 Jene, 
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Joxe, the gueſt of AnuzD Snan's family; and that he conſidered him as 
dear as his own child. The grand vizier Snan vuLti Knan, who was 
a man in the higheſt eſteem and reſpe@ with all ranks, called Suvja-ur- 
DowLas his fon alſo, and treated him with the higheſt diſtinQion. 


As the common ſoldiers among Durranies are ſtubborn and diſobedient, 
notwithſtanding the Snan's proclamation, they committed ſome irregula- 
rities in Sauja-ul-DowLan's camp: the Suan, hearing of this, had two 
| hundred of them ſeized upon, and, having had their noſes bored through 
with arrows, and ſtrings paſſed through the holes, they were led in this 
condition, like camels, to Suuza-ui-DowLan, to be put to death or par- 
doned, as be ſhould think proper. He accordingly had them releaſed ; 
and from that . 
| in „„ 


deen after dn though the rains were ſtill at their height, the Suan 
marched from Affair, and cantoned his army at Shabdera, on the bank of 
the Jumns, oppolite to the city of Debly. Many poſts of the Mabratta army 
were within fight; but the river was too deep and rapid to be paſſed. 


| The Brow ſent Bowany Snunxer PunviT, a native of Aurungabad, 
and a man of good ſenſe and experience, with ſome overtures to Suvja- 
vi-DowLan; telling him that there was no ground for enmity between 
' the Mabrattos and his Excellency's family; on the contrary, they had for- 
merly given great ſupport and aſſiſtance to Suxvzer Junc, Sxuja-ur- 
DowrLan's father. Why then did the Navab join their enemies? That their 
not having long ſince defired him to join them in perſon, was ſolely ow- 
ing to their unwillingneſs to give him inconvenience. That now it was 
by 


; 
| 
7 
[ 
1 
14 
. 

y 


treaſurer during the adminiſtration of the Syeds ; and he himſelf had been 


Bowanv SuuUNnKEz wrote the Buow word of my being employed in this 


dut the Buow being diflatisfied with this agent, he ſent Bowany Snunxzr 
back to tell SnujA-ur-Dowranx that Raja DeBYDurT was too unguarded a 


the Nævab would ſend a truſty man entirely to be relied on, and ſend word 
* 0098 16 5 HR. Fe 
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by all means neceſſary for him to join them, or at leaſt to ſeparate him- 
ſelf from the other party, and to ſend ſome perſon of charafter and rank, 


on his part, to rehde within the camp. 


Accordingly FO Navab ſent Raja Dzzvpur, a native of Deb, who was 
in his ſervice; a man of great eloquence (whoſe father had been the royal 


one of the houſehold during the reign of Monanutd San) to accompany 
Bowany Snunkza. The Navab alſo ſent Row Casy Raj (the writer of 


this narrative) who had been in the ſervice of Suxpzx Juxc, and much 


favoured by him. His Excellency told Bowaxy Suuxxex that I (Casy 
| Raj) was alſo a Decam, and introduced me to him in his own preſence; 


where we ſoon recognized our being of the ſame caſt and country. 


affair ; upon which the Buow cauſed a letter to be written to me in the 
Decan language ; but as there was ſome deficiency in the form of addreſs, I. 
did not reply to it. The Brow inquired of Bowany Snunkzx why I 


negleed to anſwer his letter ; — aw. 
2 


When Raja DzBypurT got to the Bnow's camp, the negotiation began; 


man to be entruſted with ſecrets of ſuch importance: he therefore deſired 


At the fame time ober overture came from Mutnan Row and Reje 
Sun 
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Suzja Mut, to know what part they ſhould aft. All theſe propoſals the 
Nauab communicated exattly to Nujzin-ui-DowLan and the grand vi- 


NuJjz13-ut-DowLan threw every obſtacle that he could in the way of 
peace; but the grand vizier told Savja-ui-DowLan, that, if a peace could 
be brought about through his means, it would be better ; that he was very 
willing to forward it, and would engage to obtain the Snan's concurrence. 


> DA otra 
 DowLan. 


At length it was reſolved to ſend the eunuch Monannzp Yacoos Kuan 
with their propoſals to the Mabraites, and to tell them from Suvja-vi- 
DowLan, that he acknowledged the friendſhip which had always ſubſiſted 
between them and him; that however it was neither proper nor praQticable 
for him to join them, but that on every proper occaſion he was ready to 

manifeſt his friendſhip, by giving them the beſt intelligence and advice; 
and, fince they aſked his opinion in the preſent inſtance, he would adviſe 

them to avoid attempting any other mode of carrying on the war, than 
the predatory and deſultory one, to which they were accuſtomed : or that, 
if they preferred peace, means ſhould be deviſed for obtaining it. 


They at the ſame time wrote to Raje Suxja Mut, adviſing him to quit | 
the Mabraites, and return to his own country; which advice coinciding 
| with his own opinion, he promiſed to follow it. 


The Brow, in anſwer to Suuja-ul-Dowran, acknowledged the kind- 
neſs of his advice and conduct, and promiſed to pay attention to what he 
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had ſaid. That as to peace, he had no cauſe of quarrel with the Duzzany 
Snan, who might march back to his own country, whenever he pleaſed ; 
that all the country on the other fide of the Aztock ſhould remain in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Suan, and all on this fide of it ſhould belong to the chiefs 
of Hindoften, who might divide and ſettle it as they could agree among 
themſelves. Or, if this ſhould not ſatisfy the Suan, he ſhould poſſeſs as 
far as Labore. Laſtly, he ſaid, that, if the Suan infiſted on ſtill more, he 
ſhould have as far as Sirbind, leaving the remainder to the chiefs of Hin- 
doſtan, as was ſaid before. With this anſwer, Yacoos Knax returned. 


Two days after this, Suzja Mur, who was encamped at Bidderpoor, fix 
coſa from Debly, by the advice of Morzax Row and the other diſaf- 
feed chiefs, under pretence of changing the ground of his encampment, 
ſent off all his baggage and camp-followers towards his own country, and, 
when he received intelligence that they had got ten coſs on their way, he 
followed them with his diviſions of troops, and had got a great diſtance, 
before the Buow heard of his departure. In a day and two nights he march- 
* 2 85 


The Buow made no comes of div tin, ev acts. ts ſuch 
conduQ was to be expetted from mere Zemindars that his going was of 
no importance, but rather to be rejoiced at, fince he did not quit them 
ES CE CIS 


ManonnzD Yacoos Knan, returning to camp, reported all the Buow's' | 


overtures ; but, as — earneſt, CE 
went on but flowly. . 


- 


Meantime, 


 Knan,—Snuan Puzund Knan,— 
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Meantime, the rains drawing near to an end, the Buow determined to 
reduce the ſtrong poſt of Kunjpoora, which is ſituated on the banks of the 

Jumna, about fifty coſs above Dehly, at that time occupied by about 10,000 
| Robillas, as the poſſeſſion of that place would ſecure his paſſing the river 
to attack the Snan. He accordingly marched from Debly, and, arriving 
at Kunjpoers, aſſaulted it with fifteen thouſand choſen men; and after an 
obſtinate reſiſtance made himſelf maſter of the place, taking the governor 
DvLz:t Knax, and all the garriſon priſoners, and delivering up the place 
to plunder. The Duzxany Srau had exatt intelligence of all this proceed- 
ing, and was very defirous of relieving Kunjpoore; but the Jumna was yet 


| Soon after the rains broke up, and the Daſſra arrived: the Suan gave 

orders, that the day before the Duſſura, all the army ſhould be aſſembled 
for muſter ; which being done, be reviewed them himſelf from an eminence 
in front of the camp. 


| The mo army conſiſted of twenty-four Dufes (or regiments) each 
under the Snan, were the grand vizier Suan vuLti KnAx,— Iznax 


Nussis Knan BzLocnz, —BEMXNORDAR 
 Knang—Vizier UTA Knax Kizeldgfti,—Morap Kuan, a Perfien Mogbol. 

— Beſides theſe principal chiefs, — — of inſerior rank; 
and of the twenty-four Duftes 50 tionec „ 
called Koleran. 


There were alſo two thouſand camels, on each of which were mounted 
two muſketeers, armed with pieces of a very large bore, called Zamburucks ; 
forty 
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forty pieces of cannon, and a great number of ſhuternals,or ſwivels, mount- 
ed on camels: this was the ſtrength of the Durrany army. 


With the Neveb Snvja-vi-DowLan there were two thouſand horſe, two 
thouſand foot, and twenty pieces of cannon of different fizes : 


With Nujz1s-ur-DowLan, fix thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand Ro- 
bills foot, with great numbers of rockets: 


With Doou br Knax and Hariz Rannur Knay, fifteen thouſand Ro. 
killa foot and four thouſand horſe, with ſome pieces of cannon: 5 


And with Auuzd Knan Buxcasn, one thouſand horſe, one thouſand 
foot, with ſome pieces of cannon, making altogether forty-one thouſand 
eight hundred horſe, and thirty-cight thouſand foot, with between ſeventy 
and cighty pieces of cannon, 


| This I know to have been precifely the fate of the Ae army, 


deo the duſter (or office) of muſters, and from thoſe by whom the daily 


very little inferior to thoſe of the regular Durrazies. In ation, it was their 
cuſtom immediately after the regulars had charged and broken the enemy, 
to fall upon them ſword in hand, and complete the rout. All the Dur- 
 ranies were men of great bodily firength, and their horſes of the Turk 
breed; naturally very hardy, and rendered ſtill more ſo by continual exerciſe. 


Vor. III 1 Anu 
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Anuzp San DurraAny iflued orders to his army to be ready to march 
two days after the muſter. 


On the other fide, the Buow, having reduced Kunjpoora, returned to Debly, 
and ordered a muſter of his army; when the ſtrength of it appeared to be 
as follows: 


Under Iszanin Knan GARDEE, two thouſand horſe, and nine thouſand 
ſepoys vith firelocks, diſciplined after the European manner; together with 
forty pieces of cannon. 
The K baſs Pagãb, or houſehold troops, 


 Murnarx Row and Hurkxss, 


 Junx00Jzs Six DIA, 
Ana lz Guickwar, 

 J=swonT Row, Po wan, 

SnuMsSHERE BEHADER, 


 BzLtajzz JaDoon, 
Rajau Bzrur SuuDzo, 
_ BuLuonT Row, brother-in-law tothe Buow, 
Biswas Row's own Pagah, 9 85 
Ax rA] ZZ MaxRESER, 
| There were ſeveral other ſmaller bodies, which cannot now be recol- 
lefed: the whole army amounted to fifty-five thouſand horſe, and fifteen 
thouſand Ems including Iszaui Kuan's ſepoys. 


Thave weve alſo two hundred pieces of cannon, and rockets and flute 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, the Pindary chiefs, Cuuxcoxy and Hoot Swan, had 
fifteen thouſand Pindarries under their authority; and there were two or 
three thouſand horſe with the Rhatore and Guichwse vakeels. Theſe, with 
five or fix thouſand horſe more, were left „Lü— under com- 
mand of Bowaxy SUN KER. 


Two days after the an which was the 19th of OZober 1760, Aud 
Suan Dunxrxany marched from his camp, ordering his baggage to follow 
the army; and marching all night, encamped next day at the ford of 
Baugput, eighteen coſs above Debly. He ſearched in vain for the ford, 
the river being ſtill very high, and ſeveral horſemen, attempting to paſs, 
vere drowned, The Suan having faſted and performed religious cere- 
monies for two days, on the third a ford was diſcovered, but it was very 
5 narrow, and on each ſide the water was ſo deep, as to drown whoever vent 

the leaſt out of the proper track. 


The troops began to paſs the ford on the 2gd of Offeber, and the Sau 
himſelf paſſed as ſoon as half of his army was on the other fide, The whole | 
OO CO days; 9828. HHEBe 
* enpotition uſed, many people loſt their lives. 


As ſoon as the army had croſſed, the Suan marched towards the enemy» 
who alſo moved to meet him; and on the a6th of OZober, in the afternoon, 
the Herawil (or advanced guard) of the two armies, met each other near 
Sumalkeb Seray, and an action enſued, in which the Mabrattas had the dif. 
advantage, and retreated at ſun-ſet with the loſs of near two thouſand men, 
while not more than one thouſand were killed and wounded on the part 
of AunzD Snan. The Snan's army returned to their camp. 3 

P 2 . The 
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The next day AnuzD Snan moved forward again, and ſo on for ſeveral 


days ſucceſſively, conſtantly ſkirmiſhing, but ſtill gaining ground on the 
Mabrattas, till they came to Paniput, where the Baow determined to fix his 


Paniput, with a trench fixty feet wide and twelve deep, with a good ram- 
part, on which he mounted his cannon. The Suan encamped about four 
coſs from the Mebretta lines; and, as he had always during his march, ſur- 


rounded his camp at night with felled trees, ſo in this camp, which was to 


the chiefs encamped in the following order: 


The Suan in the centre: 
On his left, SuuJa-ul-DowLan ; 
On his left, Nv £18-Ul-DowLau ; 
On the right of the Suan, Hariz Raunur Kaan; 
On his right, Doon r Kuan; | 
On his right, AunzD Kuan Buncus. 


The ſpace occupied by the whole front was near three cofs and a hall. 


The Buow had before given orders to GosinD Ponver, who had the 


all communication for provifions from the rear of the Snan's army. Go- 
BIND Pundit having got together ten or twelve thouſand horſe, advanced as 


far as Mirbet, in the rear of the Suan, and ſo effeQually cut off all ſupplies, 


that the Suan's army was in the greateſt diſtreſs for proviſions, coarſe 
flour ſelling for two rupees per ſeer, and the troops conſequently 


very 


camp, which he accordingly did, and incloſed that, as well as the town of 


* 


command and collections of Tarab, Turrab, Etawa, Shekoabad, and the reſt 
of the Doab, as well as of Kaipee, and other diftrifs acroſs the Jumne, as 
far as Saghur, to colleQ all the forces he poſſibly could, and to cut off 


65 
: 
: 

i 
1 
. 


no intelligence of the Durranies approach, they were ſeized with terror and 
amazement, and fled on all fides. Gozind Pundit himſelf attempted to 


of GoninD Punpir. 


. . After this aQtion, the Durram army 2 — ſup- 
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very much diſſatisfied. The Suan therefore detached Arrai Knax, nephew 


to the grand vizier, with a Dufa, conſiſting of two thouſand choſen horſe, 


and ordered him to march day and night, till he ſhould come up with Go- 


BIND Pundir, and having cut off his head, to bring it to the preſence. 
He ſet out accordingly, being joined by eight or ten thouſand of the irregu- 
lars, and having marched about forty coſs during the night, at day break 


they fell like lightning upon the camp of Gosinyd Punnir; where, having 


eſcape upon a Turki horſe; but being old, and not a very expert horſe. 
man, he was thrown off in the purſuit; and the Durranies coming up, cut 
off his head and carried it to camp, 6—— — 


W camp, and driving away their ſcattered 


troops on all fides, Arrai Knax returned to the Suan's camp, the fourth 

day from that on which he was detached, and preſented his Majeſty with 
the head of Goziny Puxvir. The Suan was highly pleaſed with this 
effeQual performance of his orders, and beſtowed a very honourable Khalat 


The Buow was much affefted with this news, eſpecially as it was accom- 


panied with other events little favourable to his cauſe : but as he was a man 


of dignity and reſolution, he never betrayed any deſpondency, but made 
light of all the adverſe circumſtances which occurred. 


Soon after the defeat of Gozind Pundir, the Buow ſent two thouſand horſe 


to Dei, to receive ſome treaſure from Naxoo Snux xxx, forthe uſe of the ar- 
my. 
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my. Theſe troops were inſtruQted to march privately, by night, and by un- 
frequented roads, and each man to have a bag of two thouſand rupees given 
him to carry, as far as the ſum they ſhould receive would go. They execut- 


ed their orders completely, as far as to the laſt march, on their return to the 
camp, but unluckily for them, the night being dark, they miſtook their road, 


and went ſtrait to the Durrany camp inſtead of their own. On coming to 


the outpoſts, thinking them thoſe of their own camp, they began to call out 


in the Mabratta language, which immediately diſcovering them to the Dur- 


ranies, they. ſurrounded the Mabrattas, cut them to pieces, and plundered 


the treaſures. 


From the day of their arrival in their preſent camp, Azuzpy Suan Dun. 
'RANY Cauſed a ſmall red tent to be pitched for him a coſs in front of his 


camp, and he came to it every morning before ſun-riſe; at which time, after 


performing his morning-prayer, he mounted his horſe, and viſited every poſt 
of the army, accompanied by his ſon Ticour SAH and forty or fifty horſe- 


men. He alſo reconnoitred the camp of the enemy, and, in a word, ſaw 


every thing with his own eyes, riding uſually forty or fifty coſs every day. 


at his own tents in the lines; and this was his daily praftice. 


At night there was a body of five thouſand horſe advanced as near as con- 


veniently might be, towards the enemy's camp, where they remained all 


night under arms: other bodies went the rounds of the whole encampment ; 


* take care that no harm befalls you: and to ſay the truth, his orders were 
obeyed like deſtiny, no man daring to heſitate or delay one moment in exe- 


Every 


by a muſket-ball : upon which both parties retired to their own camps. 
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Every day the troops and cannon on both ſides were drawn out, and 
a diſtant cannonade with many ſkirmiſhes of horſe took place : towards 
the evening both parties drew off to their camps. This continued for near 
three months: during this time there vere three very ſevere, 9 


3 


The firſt was on the 29th November — 


fifteen thouſand ſtrong, having fallen upon the grand vizier's poſt on the 

left of the line, preſſed him very hard; till a reinforcement coming to his 

| affiſtance, che ation became very obſtinate : the Mabrattas, however, gave 
way about ſun-ſet, and were purſued to their own camp with great ſlaughter. 
Near four thouſand men were killed on the two ſides in this ation. 


The ſecond aftion was on the 23d of December 1960, when Nujzin- 


vi-Dowtan having advanced pretty forward with his divifion, be was 
attacked with ſo much vigour by Buruonr Row, that his troops gave 


way, and only fifty horſemen remained with him; with which ſmall num. 


ber, however, he kept his ground, till a reinforcement came to his afliſt- 
| ance; the aQtion was then renewed with great fury, and above three thouſand 
of Nujz18-ui-DowLan's men were killed or wounded. Among the killed 


was Knaiit-ut-Rauman, uncle to Nujzis-ut-DowLan. In the laſt 
charge, which was at near nine o'clock at night, Bu uo r Row was killed 


| Thethird aQtion was much in the ſame way; andebus every day were the 
two armies employed, from morning to nine or ten at night, till at length the 
Hindoſtany chiefs were out of all patience, and entreated the Syan to put an 


end to their fatigues, by coming at once to a deciſive ation ; but his conſtant 
anſwer 
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anſwer was, This is a matter of war, with which you are not acquainted. 
« In other affairs do as you pleaſe, but leave this to me. Military ope- 


« rations muſt not be precipitated. You ſhall ſee how I will manage this 
« affair; and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a ſucceſsful concluſion.” 


approach of any convoys, there began to be ao Gd em 
————— 


| One night when about twenty thouſand of their 


Pussunp Knax, who had the advanced guard that night, and who fur- 


affair was reported to the Suan, he went out with moſt of his chiefs to the 


ſcene ofthe laughter, where dead bodies were piled up into a perfeft moun- 


 tain!—ſo great bad been the deſtruQion of thoſe unhappy people. 


The grief and terror which this event firuck into the Mabrattas, is not 


to be deſcribed; and even the Buow himſelf began to give way to fear and 
ee e | 


There was a neus-writer of the Bnow's, called Gonnizsu Punt, 
| who remained in the camp of the Nui Suvja-ui-DowLan ; but not being 


of ſufficient importance to obtain acceſs to the Neveb, any buſineſs that 


he had with the Durbar, he tranſaſted through my means. Through 
this channel the Buow often wrote letters to me, with his own hand, defir- 


ing 


E 
: 


As the Durraxy army was vigilant both by day and night, to prevent the 


mn-iollo had gone 
| out of the lines, to gather wood in a jungle at ſome diſtance, they happened 
to fall in with a body of five thouſand horſe, under the command of Snan 


rounded them on all fides, put the whole to the ſword, no perſon coming 
to their aſſiſtance from the Mabraiies camp. In the morning, when the 


to abide by this promiſe ; together with a turban ſet with rich jewels, as an 


* came thither at the ſolicitation of his countrymen the Robillas, and other 


do obtain his conſent. I therefore waited upon him, and, in a long pri- 


vate conference, I explained every thing that had paſſed, and urged 
every argument to perſuade him to come into the views of the other 
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ing that I would urge the Navab to mediate a peace for him, in conjunc- 
tion with the grand vizier ; that he was ready to ſubmit to any conditions, 
if he could but preſerve himſelf and his army, and would by every means ma- 


nifeſt his gratitude to the mediators. He alſo ſent a handful of ſaffron (as is a 


cuſtom with theſe people) and a written engagement (to which he had ſworn) 


exchange for one to be received from the Navad, who alſo returned proper 


preſents, nd punts ©s GI. 


The Meveb eden fore me to the viaier agen tis buf. Be wot 
very well diſpoſed to liſten to the Buow's propoſals, and ſpoke to the Swan 
about it. The Suan ſaid, that he had nothing to do in the matter; that he 


© Muſſulmans, to relieve them from their fear of the Mabratte yoke ; that he 


« claimed the entire 2222. ES COS 


© cary en Guir “» 


All the other chiefs, * Di DoonDy Kaan, and AnnzD 


Knan Buxcvsn, were alſo ſatisfied to make peace with the Bao! but 
every one ſtipulated that Nujz:s-ut-DowLan muſt alſo be ſatisfied to do 


ſo, otherwiſe they could not conſent. Accordingly the Neveb Smu3a-v i- 
DowLan ſent me to talk over the matter with Nujz1B-ut-DowLan, and 


chiefs: to which he replied in nearly the following words: Suvja-ur- 
% DowLan is the fon of a man, whom I look up to as my ſuperior; and I 
« conſider him alſo in the ſame light; but at the ſame time, he is young 
r 2 N « and 
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« and unacquainted with the world: he does not ſee to the bottom of things. 
This buſineſs is a deception: when an enemy is weak and diſtreſſed, there 


is no conceſſion that he will not make, and, in the way of negotiation, will 


« ſwear to any thing; but oaths are not chains, they are only words. After 
« reducing an enemy to this extremity, if you let him eſcape, do you think 
* he vill not ſeize the firſt opportunity to recover his loſt honour and 


— At preſent we may be faid to have the whole Decan at our 


« mercy; when can we hope for another juntture ſo favourable? By one 


« effort we get this thorn out of our ſides for ever.,—Let the Navab have 
« a little patience; I will a 


* de done.“ 


— 


| 10 whom I repeated all that had paſſed, affuring him that Nu IZI“-ui-Dow- 
—— nouns. 


AIR ee een Rath wo te middle of the 
night, he went immediately to the Suan, and informed him of what had paſſ- 


ed. *All the chiefs (ſaid he) are inclined to make peace with the Mabrat- 


« tas, but I think it by no means adviſeable. The Mabratias are the thorn 


* of Hindoftan; if they were out of the way, this empire might be your Ma- 


r ˙ ON” GEO 0909 ES WEE WH Tr 
* party may prevail.” 


* not * 0 Gn in oppoſition to it. Syvja-ui-DowLan is 
. * young 


2 Af . r this anſwer L 1 left Nu jxIz-ui-Dowr An, and returned to my maſter, 


« jeſty's whenever you ſhould pleaſe. Do as ſeems fit to yourſelf. For my 


The Suan replied, « You fay truly: I approve of your counſel, and will 


; 


* 
4 

. 

= 
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« young and inexperienced, and the Mabrattas are a crafty race, on whoſe 
« pretended penitence no reliance is to be placed. I from the beginning 
© made you the manager of this affair, att as ſeems beſt to yourſelf: in 


© my ſituation I muſt hear every one, but I will not do any thing againſt your 


« advice.“ 


Next day Nujz1z-ut-DowLan came to Sxvja-uil-DowLan's tent, 


where they conſulted till late at night, but without coming to any con- 


By this time the diſtreſſes in the Buow's camp were fo great, that the 


troops plundered the town of Paniput for grain; but ſuch a ſcanty ſupply 
gave no relief to the wants of ſuch multitudes. At length the chiefs and ſol- 
| diers, in a body, ſurrounded the Bows tent, and ſaid to him, *it is now 

« two days that we have not had any thing to eat; do not let us periſh in 


© this miſery ; let us make one ſpirited effort againſt the enemy, and what- 
« ever is our deſtiny that will happen.” The Brow replied, that he was 


of the ſame mind, and was ready to abide by whatever they ſhould reſolve 


upon. At length it was determined to march out of the lines an hour before 
day-break, and, placing the artillery in front, to proceed to the attack of 


the enemy. They all ſwore to fight to the laſt extremity ; and each perſon 


took a betel-leaf in the preſence of his fellows, in confirmation of this en- 


gagement, as is the cuſtom among the Hindoos. 


In this laſt extremity, the Buow wrote me a ſhort note with his own 
hand, which he ſent by one of his moſt confidential ſervants. The words 


of the note were theſe 


22 
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« The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot hold another drop. If 
* any thing can be done, do it, or or elſe anſwer me plainly at once; 
« hereafter there will be no time for writing or ſpeaking.” e 


This note arrived about three in the morning, at which time I was witn 
the Navebh. As ſoon as I had read it, I informed his Excellency of its 
contents, and called in the man who brought it; who told the Navab all 
that had happened in the Makratis camp. While he was doing this, the 
Nevab's harcarrahs brought word, that the Mabrattas were coming out of 
their lines, the artillery in front, and the troops following cloſe behind. 


Immediately on hearing this, his Excellency went to the Swan's tent, 
and defired „ ee 22 
—— WEIrED. | 


8 


The Suan came out direkily, and inquired what news: the 
plied, that there was no time for explanation, but defired his 


mount his horſe, and order the army to get under arms. The San ac- 


cordingly mounted one of his horſes, which were always ready ſaddled at 
the tent-door, and, in the dreſs he then had on, rode half a coſs in front of 
his camp, ordering the troops under arms as he went along. 


He enquired of the Navab from whom he had his intelligence; and, he 
mentioning my name, the Snan immediately diſpatched one on a poſt-ca- 
mel to bring me. After I had made my obeiſance, he aſked me the particu- 
lars of the news. I replied, that the Mabrattas had quitted their lines, and 


would attack his army as ſoon as it ſhould be light. Juſt at this time ſome 
Durram horſemen paſſed by, with their horſes loaded with plunder, 
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which they ſaid they had taken in the Mabratta camp; and added, that the 
Makrattas were running away. The Suan looked at me, and aſked me 
what I ſaid to that? I replied, that a very ſhort time would prove the truth 
or falſehood of my report. While I was ſpeaking, the Mabraitas, having 
advanced about a coſs and a half from their lines, and got their cannon 
drawn up in a line, all at once gave a general diſcharge of them. 


Upon hearing this, the Suan, who was ſitting upon his horſe, ſmoking 
a Perfian Kallian, gave it to his ſervant, and, with great calmneſs, ſaid to 
the Navab, * your ſervant's news is very true, I fee.” He immediately 
ſent for the Grand Vizier and Suan PussunD Knax, who came accord. 
ingly : he ordered Suan Pussund Kuan to take poſt, with his diviſion, on 
' the left of Nujz13-vi-DowLan, and conſequently of the whole line; the 
Grand Vizier to take poſt with his diviſion, in the centre of the line; and 
 Bexxnorvar Knax, with ſome other chiefs, with their troops, on the right 


of Har1z Ranuur Kuan; and AunzD Kuan Buncusn, conſequently of 


the whole line. 2282 
inſtruments to ſound to battle. 


By dis ime ebjeits deen dend and we endes the 
colours of the Mabrata line advancing flowly and regularly, with their 
artillery in front. The Snan rode along the front of the line, and exa- 
mined the order of all the diviſions. He then took poſt, where his little 
tent was pitched, in front of his camp, but in the rear of the preſent line of 
battle, and gave orders for the attack to begin. 


| The Mabratits army faced towards the eaſtward, and their order was as 
follows, reckoning from the left flank of their line: 


I8xa81M 
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I8zaniu Knan Canvas, 

Amajzes Guickwar, 

Suu Dzo ParziT, 

The Brow, with Biswas Row and the houſehold 
Isswoxr Row Powan, 


Front. 


SHUMSHERE BEHADER, 


MouLnar Row, = 
| Junxo0Jzs SinD14, &c. 


| The whole artillery, ſiuternals, &c. were drawn up in front of the line. 


follows, reckoning alſo from the left flank of their line: 


Suna Pussund Kuan, 
Nu jzIs-ul-Dowran, 
Savja-vi-DowLan, 
The Grand Vizier Suaw vuLLi Knax, 
Anu Kuan Buxcusn, 
Hartz Rannur Knax, 
'  Doonpy Knan, 
An Bro Knax, and 
BzaxuorDar Knan, 


other Penta Moghels, 


All the artillery and rockets were in front of the line. Behind them 
were the camels, mounted by the muſketeers carrying Zumburucks, ſupport- 
ed by a body of Perfax muſketeers, 

The 


TEE r 2 
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The two armies facing each other rather obliquely, the diviſions 


of BzexxnorDar KnAx, Amir Bec, and Doondy Knan, were very 


near to that of Is8Ranim Knan GARD EZB. The plan of the battle here an- 


| nexed will explain this more clearly than any deſcription in writing 


On the ch of January 1761, ſoon after fun-riſe, the cannon, muſketry, 
and rockets began to play without intermiſſion, yet our army ſuffered 


but little by them; for the armies continuing to advance towards each 
other, the Mabratte guns being very large and heavy, and their level not 
eafily altered, their ſhot ſoon began to paſs over our troops, and fell a mile 
in the rear. On our fide, the cannon fired but male, excepe from the 


Grand Vizhy's . 


As the armies were advancing towards each other, Iszanin Knax Gan- 


vez rode up to the Brow, and, after ſaluting him, he faid, - you have 
long been diſpleaſed with me, for inſiſting on the regular monthly pay 
for my people; this month your treaſure was plundered, and we have 
not received any pay at all; but never mind that; this day I will con- 


« yince you that we have not been paid ſo long without meriting it. He 


immediately ſpurred his horſe, and returning to his diviſion, he ordered the 
ſtandards to be advanced, and taking a colour in his own hand, he diretted 
the cannon and muſketry of his diviſion to ceaſe firing; then leaving two 


battalions oppoſed to BzxxuorDar Knax and Au Knan's diviſion, to 
prevent their taking him in flank, he advanced with ſeven battalions to attack 
Dooxpy Knax and Hariz Ranuur Knan's divifion with fixed ba- 
yonets. The Robillas received the charge with great reſolution; and the - 


altion was ſo cloſe, that they fought hand to hand. Near eight thouſand Ro- 


hillss 
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hillas were killed or wounded, and the attack became fo hard upon them, 
that but few of the people remained with their chiefs; not above five hun- 
dred, or at moſt a thouſand, with each, aſter the violence of the firſt charge. 


Hariz Raunur Knax being indiſpoſed, was in his palankir, and ſeeing 
| the deſperate ſtate of affairs, he ordered his people to carry him to Doox- 

vv Kuan, that he might expire in his preſence: while, on the other hand, 
Doowpr Knax was giving orders to ſearch for Hariz Rannvur Knax; 
The two battalions left to oppoſe the Snan's flank diviſions, as mention- 
ed above, exerted themſelves very much, and repulſed the Darranies as often 
as they attempted to advance. In this action, which laſted three hours, fix 
of Iszanin Knuan's battalions were almoſt entirely ruined, and he himſelf 
wounded in ſeveral places, with ſpears, and with a muſket-ball. Ana- 


IE Guicxwan, whoſe divifion ſupported IAI Knax, behaved very 
well, and . in ſeveral ** 


utes te e ee er and he es 
hold troops, charged the dwißon of the Grand Vizier. The Mabrattas 
broke through a line of ten thouſand borſe, ſeven thouſand Perfies muſ- 
keteers, and one thouſand camels with Zumburucks upon them, killing and 
wounding about three thouſand: of them. Among the killed was Arrai 
Knan, the Grand Vizier's nephew, who had gained ſo much honour by the 
defeat of Goziny PUn nr. The diviſion gave ground a little, but the Grand 
Vizier himſelf tood firm, with three or four hundred horſe, and fifty Zumbu- 
ruci camels: he himſelf, in complete armour, diſmounted to fight on foot. 


The Neveh Snuja-ui-Dowtan whoſe divifion was next, could not 
ſee what was going on, on account of the duſt, but finding the found of 
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men and horſes in that quarter ſuddenly diminiſh, he ſent me to examine 
into the cauſe. I found the Grand Vizier in an agony of rage and defpair, 
reproaching his men for quitting him. Our country is far off, my friends, 
ſaid he, . whither do you fly ?** But no one regarded his orders or exhort- 
ations. Seeing me, he ſaid, ride to my fon Suvja-ui-Dowran, and 
<< tell him, that if he does not ſupport me immediately, I muſt periſh." 
I returned with this meſſage to the Naveb, who ſaid that the enemy being 
ſo near, and likely to charge his diviſion, the worſt conſequences might ſol- 
low to the whale army if he made any movement at that time, which might 
» 


The Nævab's 1 of only two thouſand horſe, one thouſand 
muſketeers, with twenty pieces of cannon, and ſome ſwivels : but they ſtood 
in cloſe order, and ſhowed fo good a countenance that the enemy made no 
attempt upon it. Once or twice they advanced pretty near, and ſeemed as 
if they would charge us; as oa 


On the left of the Navel's diviſion was that of Nujz1»-vr-Dow- 
Lan, who had about eight thouſand Robille infantry with bim, and near 
fix thouſand horſe. They advanced ſlowly under cover of a kind of breaſt- 
works of ſand, which were thrown up by a great number of Bilders who 
were with them, and who, having finiſhed one, advanced the diftance of 
balf a muſket-ſhot in front of that, under cover of their own people, and 
threw up another; to which the troops then advanced, while a third was 
thrown up in. the fame manner. They had got on above a coſs in this me- 
thod, and were within a long muſket-ſhot of the enemy, Nvujz1n-ur-Dow- 
Las ſaying, * that it behoved him to exert himſelf, as he was the 


« perſon moſt deeply intereſted in the event of that day, the reſt be- 
Vor. III. R ing 
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ing only as viſiters:“ — — 
and ability. 


He was oppoſed by Junxo0Jzs Sindes and between them there was a mor- 


fired volleys of two. thouſand at a time, which, not only terrified the horſes 
by their dreadful noiſe, but did ſo much execution alſo, that the enemy 


could not advance to charge them. Beſides which, the diviſion of Suan 
PussunDd Knan, was on the right flank of Nujzs1z-ut-DowLan ; and that 
Durrany chief, being a brave and experienced officer, advanced in ſuch good 


order, that the Mabrattas could make no impreſſion on it. 


The aftion continued in nearly this ſtate from morning till noon, and, 
„ e ee eee 


the Mabrattas ſeemed to have the advantage. 


to his own camp, to drive out by force all armed people whom they ſhould 


find there, that they might afliſt in the action; and the remaining one thou- 


ſand five hundred, he ordered to meet the fugitives from the battle, and 
to kill every man who ſhould refuſe to return to the charge. This order 
they executed ſo effeQtually, that after killing a few, they compelled ſe- 


ven or cight thouſand men to return to the field. Some were alſo found 


tal enmity. As the Robilles had a great number of rockets with them, they = 


About noon * te G08. 
zier's diviſions had the worſt of the engagement; upon which he ſent for the 
Neſuckchees (a corps of horſe with particular arms and dreſs, who are al- 
ways employed in carrying and executing the Sn an's immediate commands) 
and two thouſand of them being aſſembled, he ſent five hundred of them 
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daggers. Between two and three o'clock, Biswas Row was wounded, and 
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with him. Of theſe he ſent four thouſand to cover the right flank; and 


about ten thouſand were ſent to the ſupport of the Grand Vizier, with or- 
ders to charge the enemy ſword in hand, in cloſe order, and at full gallop. 
At the ſame time he gave direQtions to Suan Pussuxvo Knax and Nu- 


Jt1B-UL-DowLan, that, as often as the Grand Vixier ſhould charge the 
enemy, thoſe two chiefs ſhould at the ſame time attack them in flank. 


About one o'clock theſe troops joined the Grand Vizier, who immedi- 


ately mounted his horſe, and charged the body of the Mabratta army, where 
the Baow commanded in perſon: Suan Pussund Knax and Nujzis-uL- 


DowLan took them in flank at the ſame time, which produced a terrible 


effekt. 


| This cloſe and violent attack laſted for near an hour, during which 


diſmounted from his horſe; which being reported to the Bnow, he ordered 
them to take him up and place him upon his elephant. The Buow himſelf 
continued the action near half an hour longer on horſeback, at the head of 
his men; when all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Mabraita army 
at once turned their backs and fled at ſull ſpeed, leaving the field of battle 
covered with heaps of dead. The inſtant they gave way, the viQtors pur- 
ſued them with the utmoſt fury ; and, as they gave no quarter, the ſlaughter 
« Oy 200 er e 


1 


1 e2-eiis men, women, and children, there were 
R 2 ſaid 
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ſaid to be five hundred thouſand ſouls in the Mabratta camp, of whom the 
greateſt part were killed or taken priſoners: and of thoſe who eſcaped from 
the field of battle and the purſuit, many were deſtroyed by the Zemindars of 


the country. AnTajzs MANKEESER, a chief of rank, was cut off by the 
Zemindars of Ferocknagur. 


The plunder found in the Mabratia camp was prodigiouſly great: you 
might ſee one of our horſemen carrying off eight or ten camels, loaded 
with valuable effefts : horſes were driven oy is fects the ſheep; and 
„„ 


Near forty thouſand priſoners were taken alive; of which fix or ſeven 
thouſand took ſhelter in the camp of Suvja-vi-DowLan, who poſted his 
own people to proteſt them from the cruelty of the Durranies: but the un- 
happy priſoners, who fell in the hands of the latter, were moſt of them 
murdered in cold blood, the Derranies ſaying in jeſt, that, when they left 
their own country, their mothers, ſiſters, and wives defired that, whenever 
they ſhould defeat the unbelievers, they would kill a few of them on their ac- 
count, that they alſo might poſſeſs a merit in the fight of Gov. In this man- 
ner, thouſands were deſtroyed, ſo that in the Durreny camp (with an excep- 
r 


before the door of it. 


As foon as the battle was over, all — 
urs of congratulation to the Suan; and his majeſty, having taken a flight 
view of the field of battle, returned to his tent, as all the other commanders 
did to theirs, leaving the inferior officers and private ſoldiers to continue 
the. plunder and purſuit at their own diſcretion. 


Towards 


WO TT Oe "IF OO. att as Ms thts hc Led and” * 


part of his remaining clothes. Upon fight of this body, many of the Dur- 
razics aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, ſaying, * this is the body of the 
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Towards morning, ſome of Bzzxnorpar Knan's Durranies having found 
the body of Biswas Row, on his elephant, after taking the elephant and 
jewels, brought the body to Suu jA-url-DowrAn, who gave them two thou- 
ſand rupees for it, and ordered that it ſhould be taken care of. Innxa- 
nix Knax Garvzs, though ſeverely wounded, had been taken alive by 


Sauja Kovrty Knax, one of Syuja-urt-DowLan's own people; which 
| being reported to his Excellency, he ordered him to — 
nds and his wounds to be dreſſed. 


The Suan next day ordered Snvja-vr-Dowtan to ſend the body of 
Biswas Row for him to look at; which he accordingly did. The whole 
camp great and ſmall were aſſembled round the Snan's tent to ſee it; and 


every one was in admiration of the beauty of its appearance: it was not 


disfigured by death, but looked rather like a perſon who fleeps: he had 
one wound with a ſword on the back of his neck, and a flight one with 


an arrow over his left eye, but there was no blood diſcoverable on any 


« king of the unbelievers; we will have it dried and ſtuffed to carry back 
« to Kabw.” Accordingly it was carried to the quarter of Bzxxxwondan 

Kuan, and depoſited near the tent of Moorty Lor, a ad 
was his Dewan. 


As ſoon as Suvja-ui-DowLan heard of this, he waited upon the Su aM, 


and joined with the Grand Vier, repreſented to his majeſty © That enmity 
* ſhould be limited to the life of our enemy; and it is always the cuſ- 


« tom of Hindefan, that after a vitory, the bodies of the chiefs, of whatever 
« 2. 
« according 
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« according to the rules of their particular religion: ſuch conduQ, they 
« ſaid, does honour to the victors, but an oppoſite one diſgraces them. 
« Your majeſty is only here for a time, but SnujA-ur-Dowran, and the 
Other Hindoſtany chiefs, are the fixed reſidents of this country, and may 
„ have future tranſations with the Mabrattas, when their conduQ on the 
« preſent occaſion will be remembered; therefore let the body be given 
ad 


This matter remained in agitation for near wo days, Mezzo Dew | 
an, and indeed all the Hindgfaxy chiefs, joining in the ſame requeſt. 1 
was alſo ſent on this account, accompanied by MiG Raj, the Vale of Nu- 
1z13-Ul-DowLan, to the tents of BxxzxnorDar Knax and Moorr Lot. 
A ſecond time I went alone, when Moorty Lol aſked me if I came on that 
buſineſs only, or would undertake any thing further: I ſaid, © for any 
thing that he choſe to communicate.” Accordingly he carried me pri- 
vately into two inner tents; in one I found R Bazoo Puxpir, the 
Bnow's Vakeel, who was wounded, with whom I converſed for ſome time; 
after which I went into the other tent, where Row Juxxoojzs Sindia was 
fitting ; be was wounded with a ball, and with a ſpear in the arm, which 
he wore in a fling, and was a youth about twenty years of age. Upon 
ſeeing me he hung down his head; on obſerving - which, I ſaid to him, 
« Why do you do ſo, Sir? whatever could be expefted from human va- 
jour and exertion, you have done; and the deeds of that day will live for 
* ever in the memory of mankind.” Upon this, lifting up his head, he 
faid, © True, no one can contend with deſtiny, 1 wiſh I had died in the 
« field of battle; but it was my fate to be brought hither. Theſe peo- 
« ple now require ranſom from me, nor would it be difficult for me to pay 
| © what they demand, but it is impoſſible for me to get it here at this 


« time. 


which being thus compelled to do, I did. Nvujz:1z-ut-DowLan, who was 
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« time. You were a friend of my father's, and there was always friend- 
« ſhip between my family and the Navab's, and my father did them conſide- 
« rable ſervices; if his Excellency will pay the money required for my 
e releaſe, it is an obligation that I ſhall never forget. I aſſured him that 


the Navab would not be backward, and defired to know how much was 


required. Moor Lor ſaid, ſeven lacks of rupees was the ſum men- 


| tioned, but that it might probably be ſettled for leſs. I immediately returned 


to the Naveb, whom I found fitting with Nujz13-ur-DowLan; I told him 


all that had paſſed reſpeQing the buſineſs he ſent me upon; but as I well 
knew the enmity which Nujz1B-ut-DowLan bore to the family and per- 


ſon of JuxxoOIEI, and thought, that from his good intelligence he might 
have ſome intimation that Juxxoo0jzz was taken alive, I thought it was beſt 


to avoid ſaying any thing about him to the Naveb at that time, and went 


away to another part of the tent: but Nujz:13-ut-DowLan, who had ob- 


ſerved me, faid to the Naves, © From the countenance of Cas: Raja, I 


« perceive that he has ſomething elſe to ſay which my preſence prevents.” 


Suvja-vi-DowLar replied, that there were no ſecrets between them two; | 
and immediately calling me, made me ſwear by the Ganges, to ſpeak all 


that 1 ſhould have done if Nujz:1ns-vr-DowLan had not been there; 


maſter of the moſt profound diſſimulation, faid, that it was highly proper, 
and becoming great men, to relieve their enemies under ſuch circum. 


ſtances; he therefore begged that Snuja- ul-Dowi An would ſettle the ran- 


ſom of Junxoojzs, and that he himſelf would pay half of it. This was 


his profeſſion; and ſoon after taking leave, he went to the Grand Vizier, 
and informed him of all the particulars. 


As, on one hand, - * wiſhed to — family of 
Sindea, 
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Sindes, the Grand Vizier alſo. was an enemy to BzxxxnorDar Kuan, whom 
he hoped to injure by diſcovering this ſecret negotiation: they therefore 
| went immediately together to the Stan, and laid the affair before him. 
His Majeſty ſent for Rzzxuorpar Khan, and queſtioned him about hav- 
ing concealed Jun xoO12E; but he poſitively denied any knowledge of it. 
The Grand Vizier then ſent for me to prove the fait; but even after that, 
Bangen nas Kuan perſiſted to deny it. Upon which the Swan ordered 
his Neſuckchees to ſearch the tents of that chief, Thus driven to extremity, 


BzxxnerDAr Knax immediately diſpatched orders to his people to put both 
the priſoners to death, and bury them privately, before thoſe ſent by the 


Snan ſhould arrive to look for them: which was done accordingly, and 
thus thoſe unhappy people loſt their lives, 


Izzaumn Knan Ganz had hitherto remained in Suu ja- vi- Dowi an's 


his Majeſty of it, who ſent for his Excellency, and queſtioned him on the 


ſubjeft. He at firſt denied it, but at length the Suan, by dint of perſuaſion 


and flattery, got him to confeſs it, Immediately (as bad been precancert- 


ed) a great number of Durranies ſurrounded the Syan's tent, crying out, 3 
* Inzanin Knan is our greateſt enemy, and has been the deſtroyer of mul- 
* titudes of our tribe; give him up to us, or let us know who is his pro- 


_ © teQor, that we may attack him.” Srv a-vi-DowLan put his hand upon 


his ſword, and ſaid, © here be is;” and things were very near coming to 


extremity, when the Grand Vier interfered, and taking Suula-ui-Dow- 
LA aſide, he entreated him to conſign Isxanuin Knax to his care for one 
week, promiſing to reſtore him ſafe at the end of that time. The Naveb 
co a Fs cactey ; be the Grand Vizier 


ſwearing 


now; but ſome of the Swan's people getting information of this, informed 


, 
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aſked him, how a man of his courage came to be in ſuch a condition?” 
He anſwered, © that no man could command his deſtiny ; that his maſter 
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ſwearing on the Xoran that no harm ſhould befal the priſoner, Suv1a-v1- 
DowLan ſent for Iszaniu Knax, and delivered him into the Grand 
Vizier's hands. 


The Suan ordered him to be brought into his preſence, and inſultingly 


was killed, and himſelf wounded and priſoner; but that, if he ſurvived, and 
* his Majeſty would employ him in his ſervice, he was ready to ſhew the 
« ſame zeal for him as he had done for the Buow.“ The Suan gave him 


back in charge to the Grand Vizier, where he was treated with the greateſt 
cruelty ; e e Ces gels eee 


92.11 


The day after the bande, the —_ ſuperbly drefſed, rode round the 


field of battle, where he found thirty-two heaps of the flain of different 


numbers, moſt of them killed near each other, as they had fought; be- 
fides theſe, the ditch of the Buow's camp, and the jungles all round the 


_ neighbourhood of Paniput, were filled with bodies. The Snan entered the 


town of Paniput, and, after viſiting the ſhrine of Boo Arx — 
returned to his tents, 


 Suvja-ui-DowLan took ſome hundreds of Biſkties with him to the field 
of battle, to waſh the bodies, and look for thoſe of the chiefs, eſpecially for 
that of the Bnow; and carried the Mabratia Vakeels Sin abus Punvir, and 
Gunne:15n Punpir, and other priſoners, who knew the perſons of all the 
chiefs, to aſſiſt him in finding them out. Accordingly they found the bodies 
of JeswunT Row Powax, and the fon of Pata Japoo, and many others. 
Vor. III. 8 The 
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The ſecond day, after the ſtricteſt ſearch had been made for the body of 
the Brow, advice was brought that a body was lying about fifteen coſs from 
the field of battle, which appeared to be that of a chief: Suvja-ur-Dow- 
Lan immediately went to the place, and had the body waſhed: ſome pearls 
of the value of three or four hundred rupees each, being found near the 
body, confirmed the belief of its being that of a perſon of rank. Theſe 
pearls the Naveb gave to Sixavus Pundir the Mabratta Vakeel, who, as 
well as the reſt of the Mabrattes who came to find out the bodies, burſt 
into tears, and declared this to be the body of the Brow, which they diſco- 
vered by ſeveral natural marks, which the Bnow was known to have about 
him. Firſt, a black ſpot about the fize of a rupee on one of his thighs ; ſe- 
condly, a ſcar in his back, where he had been wounded with a Kattar by 
| Mazurrzn Knax; and thirdly, in his foot the fortunate lines, called by 
the aſtrologers, Puddum Musch. The body was that of a young man about 
thirty-five years old, and ſtrongly made; and, as it was known that the 
Brow every day made one thouſand two hundred proſtrations before the ſun, 
| fo were there the marks of ſuch a praftice on the knees and hands of this 


While we were thus employed, I obſerved one of the Durranies, who 
ncod at a diſtance and laughed; which 1 remarked to the Neves, and told 
him, that perhaps that man might know ſomething reſpefing the body. 
The Næuab took him aſide, and queſtioned him; to which he anfwered, 
« I ſaw this perſon ſeveral times during the battle; he was extremely 
« well mounted, and, in the courſe of the action two of his horſes were 
« killed under him; at laſt he received ſeveral wounds, and was diſ- 

mounted from his third horſe. About this time the Mabratta army fled 
„on all fides, yet this perſon ſeemed fill to preſerve his preſence of 


« mind. 


F LAKE th be ay 3 8 


« him not to be afraid, for we would do him no harm, but carry him 
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« mind. He was well dreſſed, and had many jewels on, and he retired 
« with a ſhort ſpear in his hand, and with a reſolute aſpect. I and 


« ſome others purſued him for the ſake of his jewels, and, having ſurround- 
« ed him, we aſked him if he was ſome chief, or the Baow himſelf: and told 


« wherever he deſired. As he made no reply, one of my companions 


* grew angry, and wounded him with a ſpear, which he returned; upon 
« which we killed him, and cut off his head, but not without his wounding 
« two or three of us: the head another perſon has got.” This laſt circum- 
ſtance was not true, for the head was afterwards found with this very man. 


The Navab carried the body, and that of Suntajzz Najan (which had 
forty cuts of ſwords upon it) to the camp, upon two elephants, and informed 
the Sau of all the circumſtances, 


The Snan, in compliment to Suu ja-vi-Dowl an, gave orders that theſe 
two bodies, together with the body of Biswas Row, ſhould be burnt, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of their caſts; and ſent twenty of his Nefuckchees to 
attend, and prevent the Durranies from giving any interruption to the cere- 
 mony. His Excellency gave the bodies in charge to me, and told me that 
I was of the ſame country and tribe, and therefore he deſired that I would 


burn them with the proper ceremonials; and he ſent Rajah Anurentas 


with the Nefuckcbees to attend me. Accordingly I carried them to a ſpot be- 
' tween the Snan's camp and the Navab's, and, having waſhed them with 
Ganges water, and perfumed them with ſandal wood, I burnt them. 


About two thouſand of the fugitives from the Buow's camp, who 
had eſcaped from ſlaughter by Suvya-ui-DowLan's proteRQtion, were preſent 
| S 2 on 
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on this occaſion, and all were of opinion that the headleſs body was the 
Bnow's; but ftill, the head not having been ſeen, there was ſome room 
for doubt. In the evening, after burning the bodies, we returned to camp. 
At night Syuja-ut-DowLan went to the Grand Vizier, and told him what 
the Durramy had ſaid refpeQiing the head. The Vizier ſent for the Durrany, 
who belonged to Bxxxnorxpar Knax, and told him not to fear being obliged 
to give up his plunder, that he ſhould keep it all if he would confeſs where 
the head was. Upon this the Durramy brought it wrapped up in a cloth, and 
threw it down before the Grand Vizier. Rajah Bazoo Punvit, the Mab- 
ratta Vakeel, being ſent for to look at the head, immediately ſaid, * this is the 
head of the Buow: he was my maſter, and the care of this is a ſacred 
* duty to me; let me beg that this head may be given to me, and that I 
* may be permitted to burn it, according to the ceremonial of our religion.“ 
The Grand Vizier ſmiled at this requeſt, and gave the head to him, at the 
ſame time ſending ſome Neſuckchees with him for his proteftion. Rajab Bazoo 
Punpir carried the head on the outſide of the camp, and burnt it ; after 
which no man doubted that the Buow was aQtually killed. And this concludes 
all that I perſonally know reſpeQting this battle and the death of the Buow. 


I afterwards leamed from other parts of the country, that Mu ln Row, 
Anajes Guicxwas, BzTAL Suu Dxo, and ſome other chiefs, fled from the 
| battle and eſcaped. One of the Bnow's wives eſcaped on horſeback, and 
got ſafe to Dag, where Rajah Sun ja Mur received her with great reſpeR, 


| gave her money, clothes, and a palankix, and ſent her with an eſcort to Janſy, 
| whence ſhe got ſafe to the Decan. 


SHUMSHERE BxzHADER got to Deig, wounded ; Sun JA Mes had his wounds 
taken the greateſt care of, but he died ſoon after ; and his tomb is at Deg. 
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The fifth day after the battle, the Suan returned to Dehly, which he 

reached in four marches. — CE "GO 
but Gon dilbygroves of this Geiign. 


After our return to Debl, Snuja-ul-DowLan ſent all the fugitives from 
the Mabratta camp, who had taken ſhelter with him, under a guard of his 
own troops, to the boundary of the Jauts dominions, where they were ſafe. 


Eight days after this, by the pleaſure of Gov, all the Durranies mutinied 

in a body, and infiſted on the diſcharge of their arrears for the two years 
paſt, and alſo that they ſhould immediately march back to Tabu. This 
confuſion laſted for ſome days, during which time the Durranies quarrelled 
with Savja-uir-DowLan's people, and threatened to attack his camp» 
His Excellency, highly provoked at this, went to the Grand Vizier, and 
aſked him, © if that was the treatment he was to experience after all the 
& fine promiſes that had been made to him?“ The Vizier aſſured him, that 
both the Swan and himſelf had the higheſt reſpeQ and attention for his Ex- 
cellency ; but that the Durranies were out of all power of controul. 
« Then (ſaid the Navab), I ſee the value of your promiſe ;*” and got up to 
depart. The Vizier embraced him, ſaying, © ve ſhall meet again ;” but his 
Excellency made no reply. 


As ſoon as he — 
and all agreed that it was no longer adviſeable to remain with the Suan's 
army. Accordingly in the afternoon he decamped, and marched fifteen 
coſs that night; and in this manner by five forced marches, he got to Mindy 
Gaut on the Ganges. He was apprehenſive that the Suan might be fo 


| provoked at the abruptneſs of his departure, as to order him to be purſued; 
3 
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but no ſuch ſtep was taken; and the Naveb croſſed the Ganges, and return- 
ed with ſafety into his own dominions. | 


After this, we learned from the news-writers, the Suan finding it im- 
poſſible to pacify his army by any other means, was obliged to give up his 
views in Hindaſtan, and to return to Kabul; having received above forty 
lacks of rupees from NvJz1z-vi-DowLan for the aſſiſtance which he had 
9 


Though this narrative is written from memory, and long fince the events 

happened, I do not believe that I have omitted any circumſtance of import- 
"ance; and thoſe who reflect upon theſe tranſaQtions, will believe that Pro- 
vidence made uſe of AnmzDd San Dunxxaxy, to humble the unbecoming 

pride and preſumption of the Mabrattas ; for in — — is 
criminal. 

| NOTES. 


P. 93. inviting) This meaſure of the Buow's ſeems to have »» aint ain. ts 

diſunite the Hindofaxy chiefs, by exciting in ſome of them a hope of participating in his conqueſts; 
| for the preceding conduct of the Buow gives little reaſon to believe that, if the Duras and Ne- 
billas had been out of the queſtion, he would have allowed dd 
but that of the Mabrattes. 


P. 99. children) This is » compliment very — cars nations; aol, — 
their other compliments, means nothing at all. 


P. 101. addreſs) Of this they —— cates and it is a thing ſo 6 
attended to in the caſt, that thoſe who have occaſion to correſpond with the Afaticts, cannot be too 
—_ ———}__—_r_— for any deviation excites either diſguſt or ridicule. 


P. 106. Pat) The word Pagab has the fame Sgnification among the Mabrates as RijGlab has 
among the Perfiaxs and Mogu/s; and, being indefinite in the number of troops of which it conſiſts, 
may be rendered pretty fairly by our word brigade. I have known it applied to a command of three 
handred horſe, and, „ to deſcribe one of ſome thouſands 
of horſe and foot with artillery. 


FP. 270 
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NOTES. 

P. 107. Pindarries) The Pindarries are the freebooters of the Mabratta armies, and uſually as 

numerous as thoſe they account their regulars. They are mounted on fmall but hardy horſes, and 
ſerve for plunder only. The chiefs under whom they engage, enter into certain articles of agree- 
ment with the chief commanding the Mabratia army, reſpecting the diviſion of plunder; and the 
Pindarries alſo have particular conditions, on which they ſerve under their chiefs. Their principal 
uſe is in laying waſte an enemy's country, or their own when invaded; which they do with great 
alacrity and effef; alſo in attacking the baggage and camp-followers of an enemy's army. Another 
thing, which makes them extremely uſeſul to their own army, is, that every Pixdarry has a pair of 
large bags on his ſaddle, which, after his day's excurſion, he in the evening brings into camp, filled 
with wheat, barley, rice, or ſome other uſeful grain, plundered from the villages, which is fold in 
the bazar for ſomething below the market-price; ſo that ten thouſand Pixdarries are at leaſt as uſeful 
to the ſupply of their own army as an equal number of Bzzzeah: with carriage-bullocks would be. 


P. 107. The troops) This ſeems to have been the criſis of the Bnow's fortune: had he boldly at- 
tacked the San while he was paſling the Ju, he would probably have totally defeated him. 


P. 108. his camp) Colonel Dow ſays, that the Buow occupied the lines formerly thrown up by 
 Manounzd Suan, and that the Dunntany Snan poſted himſelf in the more fortunate camp 
of Navin Snan. Kassr Rain does not notice this, bat ſays that the Bnow dug a trench round 


bis camp. The petut however i» of EIS cnntbgnme. 


P. 119. v Colonel Dows fays, u was on the 20th, not the Gch of Nenad al hz The 
—_— —— yy 6 6 EE Dates are exceedingly 
inaccurate in all oriental productions. 


P. 120. duf) This may appear extraordinary to thoſe who have never ſeen a large army of 
horſe galloping about on a duſty plain, ren. Þ oe EEE EOS 
thoſe who have. 

If I am not miſtaken, — mentions, as one of the moſt cruel fuberiags of Crnazsus's 
_ army, when defeated in Parrbie, that the Parthiaz: galloped round them continually, 24 
ei the ſoldiers with . ; 


P. 122. exmity) Darrza ju Parm, the ** had been „ 


deſore, 29 againſt Nujz13-vi-DowL an. 


P. 123. orders) Theſe orders « Amen Boe admin dec: —— 
_ canſcarcely be imagined in that ſituation of affairs ; and the ſucceſs was complete. 


P. 123. enchantment) The Mabratts army fled in conſequence of the death of Biswas Row, 
| P, 324» 
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P. r24- ſouls) This number ſeems very great, but any perſon acquainted with the multitudes of 
followers in an /xdiax camp, will not diſbelieve it. Even in Exgli6 camps in India, three followers 


to each fighting man, is conſidered as a moderate number. 


P. 124+ merit) This is looked upon as highly beneficial to the fouls of the faithful; and almoſt a | 


: certain paſſport to paradiſe. 


P. 127. Ganges) — many inflances ameng this people, where abſurd ſuperſlition 
is brought in excuſe of lax morality. What the author adverts to is very common, both among 
Hindzoos and Muſſulmans. It is rather an adjuration than any thing that might reaſonably be deemed 


obligatory (even though its object were innocent) on the perſon on whom it is involuntarily impoſed ; 
and is uſually practiſed to make men betray ſecrets which they are bound in honour to conceal. He 
who wiſhes to diſcover the ſecret, ſays, * I adjure you by the Ganges, or the Koran, or your ſon's 
% head.” This the other pretends to conſider a ſufficient compulſion for him to betray his truſt: I 


ſay pretends, POET MII MINES GUT CES CUNT Ur Wing, they are very farfrom al- 
lowing an equal foore ts the atynration. 


| aan rect 


P. 132. billed) ** who called 
himſelf the Buow, and from many circumſtances obtained credit for ſome time. 


that he was the Baow, and his age, perſon, and ſeveral marks about his body ſtrongly ſupported that 
belief, till there appeared a difference in temper and manner, which excited doubt. BAT cone 


having expreſſed his wiſh to be ſatisfied reſpefiing this, the perſon replied, that after the battle and 


purſuit, from which he eſcaped alive, though wounded, he fled to the hills of Kimdian, where he lived 
five years among a fraternity of Fakcirs, conforming to all their aufterities ; which muſt neceſſarily 


have made a great change in his manners. That after this, he had refided ſome time in R:bilcand, 


and had travelled to many places in the diſguiſe of a Byraghy fakeir. *©* At length,” faid be, I am 
« arrived here, and we muſt deviſe the beſt method for me to declare myſelf.” BAL oni o told 
him, that, as there were many Mabrattes at Bexares to whom the Zuow was known, he had better 
_ firſt ſhew himſelf there. Accordingly he went to Chutterkote, in Bondelcund, from whence he wrote 


(as the Buow) to Moorjes Buvr, Raucaunxpd Gorzu, and Guxnzisn Bnur, at Bexares ; 
informing them that he was arrived at Churterlute, and defiring them to come to him immediately. 
Upon receipt of this letter, Mozjaz Buvur, the fon of Rau ca und Gort un, and Doon poo 


Bur, who was an old ſervant of the now, ſet out for Chatterkate, where they immediately waited = 


upon 


i 
I 


P. 129. celhy The ——— eamity to IBzan Kun, was his having 


He came firſt to Eraive, and made himſelf known to Lata Baitcopind, a merchant with whom 
the Znow had been on terms of friendſhip. Ba LoD was fo far perſuaded of his identity, that he 
treated and entertained him with great reſpect: but, though he brought many circumſtantial proofs . 
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NOTES. 


upon the ſuppoſed Bu ow, and had a long conference with him; after which they retired to a houſe 
in the town. Next day they waited upon him again, when, in the courſe of the converſation, the 
ſuppoſed Znow told them, that as he had left many lacks of rupees, as a depoſit with them, before 
the battle of Pexipar, he defired that they would furniſh him with ſome money, to defray the expence 
of the rank which he meant to aſſert. On this they immediately got up, and went away; and from 
that time they began to circulate a report that this was not the Buow, but an impoſtor. When he 
heard this, he reproached them with ingratitude, and told them that he would come to Benares, and 
eſtabliſh his claims upon them: they however perſiſted to deny them, and returned to Bexares. The 
ſuppoſed Buow followed them, and arriving at Benares, went to refide at the houſe of Doonnoo 
BuvrT, who all along acknowledged him. Here ſeveral Mabrattas, and other confiderable inhabit- 
ants of that town went to ſee him, and were fo far convinced of his identity, that they gave and 
lent him large ſams of money. Several of the Mabramas alſo ate with him, in proof of their belief 
of his ſtory. But four or five of the principal merchants, whom he had afſerted to be his debtors, 
would not viſit him; at which he was ſo much provoked, that he ſent word to Mos zan Buvr, 
Ranucuunper Gor zus, and Guxxmn Buvr, either to pay him what they owed him, by 
fair means, or that he would compel them by force : at the ſame time he began to raiſe ſome troops 
in the town, and ſoon got together ſome hundreds of the kind of foldiery procurable in every town 
of Hindian. He alſo got a palkey, and two or three horſe for himſelf, with which cavalcade he 
uſed to come into the town, and paſs in terror round the houſes of his debtors, who were much 
alarmed leſt he ſhould ſeize upon them and carry them of. 
Mr. Tuomas Gzanan, who at this time was refident on the part of the company at Rupes, 
hearing of theſe proceedings, inquired of ſeveral perſons of charakter, whether, in their opinion, 
this man was the Buow or not; who all replicd that he certainly was an impoſtor. While this 
inquiry was going on, it was diſcovered that Doox poo Bu ur, a confidential friend of the Baow 
(as has been faid before) was carrying on fome ſecret negotiation with Raza CusrrT Sruc, who 
had ſent him money at different times. Mr. Gz an am was led to believe, from many circumſtances, 
that one object of this negotiation was to have him deſtroyed, under cover of ſome popular infur- 
rection; the Raja having at that time conceived a jealouſy of him, on account of his knowledge in 
de affairs of that diftrit, which the Raje wiſhed as much as poſſible to'conceal. As the Exgl;6 
were then at war with the Mabrattas, and Raja CuzrrT Sixc thought to be rather diflatisfied 
with the government, Mr. Gzxanam was very naturally alarmed at this intelligence, and ſent a 
meſſage to the Raja, requeſting that he would explain himſelf. In reply, Raja Currr Sixc aſ- 
ſured him that he was perfeMly ignorant of the matter in queſtion, and defired that Mr. Ga anan 
would ſend for the perſon himſelf and inquire. Mr. Ga ana accordingly did ſend for him, 
but he peremptorily refuſed to come, with expreſſions of contempt for the reſident's authority. 

Mr. Gzan a having adviſed the Raja of this, and called upon him for affiſtance, as the perſon in 
whoſe hands the government of the country was, as to its police, the Raja immediately ſent the Auer 
and Ca of Benares with a detachment of Sepoys, to ſeize upon the ſuppoſed Buow, and confine 
him. They accordingly ſurrounded the houſe in which he reſided, and, after ſome little refiſt- 
ance, they took him priſoner, and carried him to Mr. Gxanan, who aſked him ſome queſtions; 
to which his anſwers were not ſatisfactory, * 
ceived of Raja Cut vr Sins. 

Vor. III. T The 
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The ſuppoſed Bnow remained a priſoner in the Aumeins Cutcherry at Benares, till Mr. Gzanan 
having conſulted the board at Calcatta, received their orders to ſend him to Chanargar, and deliver 
him in charge to the commanding officer there; and they at the ſame time directed him to inquire 
particularly into the truth or falſehood of his ſtory. This perſon was accordingly confined at Chu- 
zarghur, were Mr. Gn an am went ſeveral times, and ſent for the priſoner, whom he queſtioned par- 
ticularly reſpeRting his whole tory ; the reſult of which was, his fecling ſome diſpoſition to credit 
his being the Baow, and occaſionally affifting him with money. Soon after, Mr. Gzan an went 
to Calcatte, carrying wich him an agent on the part of the ſuppoſed Bnow; but in a ſhort time 
after, he himſelf going to Madras as ſecretary to Sir Eras Coors, nothing was determined re- 
ſpeting that affair, and the unfortunate man remained a priſoner till A 1781, when Mr. 
HasT1incs, the Governor General, came to Benares, and the troubles with Raja Cunyr Sinc 
commenced. During the time of Mr. Hasrinet's refidence at Chunarghar, he ſent for the pri- 
ſoner, r 12 „„ 
where he died ſoon after. 

Among others, Kass Rain — dic belones Dome, when the ſuppoſed 
Bnow refided there, went to ſee him, and faid (as Bat.coBinD had done) that the perſon enacily 
_ reſembled the real Buow, and that the marks upon him (ihe fame as mentioned in his narrative of 
the battle of Paxipar) exactly correſponded, but that the manner and temper were different. = 
 Thas the affair lands at preſent a ſubject for unbounded conjeftures; and the Benarer Buow = 

will generally be claſſed with Lanna Zar Sunk, Przxin Wannnck, the M Dawave: 
and many others whom ill ſucceſs has tranſmitted to poſterity as impoſtors, when better ſantuns | 
| the precarious appeal to the fword, would perhaps have ſtamped them the real much injured heies 
r 
1 GEINp. 


„ The vanquiſh'd rebel like a rebel dies : 

The viftor rebel plumes him on a throne.” 

This man had wrinen a Mien of kimblf in the Totes language, which he gave bs Me. Tmowas 
 Granuan, who would have indulged me with the peruſal of it, but having left it behind him when 
„„ „ 
6 


T. 132. Swununne) This was the father of Aur Brnapan, now at Mattra (in 1790) with 
Toros Horzsx. 


P. 133. He n This is the only hiſtorical intimation that I remember to have met 
with of this faQ, yet it is extremely probable; and I was told by people of the firſt autho- 
rity, when I was at Debly, that the connection which Auna Suan Dusan formed 
with the houſe of Tinu, when he was in Hizdofas, was with that view. He himſelf mar- 
ried a daughter of Monaunzd Suan, and gave a young daughter of ALunGuins San 

Swan _—_— to bis fon Tinu un Suan, who has 
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Suan » mr Obes bs Make, and, as he grows older, it is probable that his pa- 
cific conduct will fill continue. 


P. 134. Nu It cannot fail to ſtrike every reader, that though Kass: Rain Pundir was 
a ſervant, and evidently a great admirer of Syuuja-ui-DowLan, omitting no fair occaſion. of 
praiſing him, yet he ſays nothing of what Dow and ſome others tell us of Suvja-uvt-DowLan's 
being highly inſtrumental to gaining the victory at Panput, by wheeling round upon the flank of 
tte Manama, at a critical part of the battle. On the contrary, by his very clear and minute de- 
tail, it appears that Suu a-uL-DowLan's diviſion never moved from their firſt poſt, but thought 
themſelves fortunate in not being attacked where they were. As, independent of hiſtorical truth 
and his maſter's credit, Kass Raju would himſelf have derived ſome ſhare of reputation from the 
eee 
2 ͤ — Ee 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN. 
B. The Deep Camp. | 


A. Panzer, with the Mabratta Camp. 

1 Diviſion of Innanin Kaan. C. The Suan's advanced Tent. 

- 2 Diviſion of Aua Gwicewan. [| x Diviſion of Baan nnn Knane 

3 Diviſion of Suu bo Parvi. Ia Diviſion of Ann ne, e. 
4 Diviſion of the Buow and Biswas Row. || 3 Diviſion of Doonvy Kuan. | 
$5 Diviſion of Jz:wonr Row. 4 Diviſion of Hariz Raunnur Kuan, 
6 Diviſion of Snunenzas Bua. $5 Diviſion of Annzp Knan Buncvin., 
7 Diviſion of Moran Row. Is Diviſion of the Grand Vr. 

f 8 Diriſon of Junxoocss Sindia. 7 Diviſion of Snufa-ut-Dowr an. 


8 Diviſion of Nujerin-uri-DowLan. 
1] 9 Diviſion of Suan Puzzund Kuan, 
It 10 Pian Muſketeers. 
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| REMARK by the PRESIDENT. 


HE preceding narrative brings to my mind an anecdote, which I re- 
= ceived from Banuzx of Yezd, whoſe father Bauza'a had been a con- 
| fidential ſervant of Cari'u Kna'x, and heard it at Shirdz from the lips of 
the Kna'n himſelf. Both Carr'm Zend and Anmep Abdali were officers of 
Na'viz Sbdb ; and, having diſpleaſed him at the ſame time, for a little neg- 
left of their duty as commiſſaries, were put under arreſt, and confined for 
ſome days in the ſame guard-room ; but ſuch are the viciſſitudes of life in 
unſettled countries, that a ſhort time after, Na Dix was aſſaſſinated by one of 
| his own kinſmen; Carr became, at length, ſovereign of all ran, where 
he reigned near thirty years univerſally beloved; and Auuz p, having found- 
ed a new kingdom at Cdbwl, obtained the victory at Pdnipar'h, without which 
P r * 


| TO COLONEL PEARSE. 
RE following is an extraft from a paper written in 
1782, and intended for a periodical mathematical publication, which I then 
had the care of: as it moſtly relates to a ſubjeQ of which no perſon is a bet- 
ter judge than yourſelf, if you think it worthy of a place in the Tranſafions 
of the Afeetich Society, I requeſt you will tranſmit it. 
I am, DAR Sin, 
Your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
REUBEN BURRO' 


_ Fort Wilkam, 


No. VI. 
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A SPECIMEN of a Mzrnop of rEDUciNG PrAcTICAL TanLEs 
and CALCULATIONS into more general and compendious Forms. 


HOUGH praQices uſual in one ſcience may often be transferred with 
advantage to another, yet the general claſs of writers are ſo much 
more intent upon making books than improvements, that it very ſeldom 
happens to be the caſe: and, therefore, though the ſollowing hints can have 
lite claim to ingenuity, —— 


nnn view tie ave 0 ſeries of quantities, 
whoſe reſpettive terms depend on each other, to find a general expreſſion 


| for an intermediate term, by what is called the method of interpolation: that 


is applied by Nzwrton to Comets, and by Dz La CailLs to Eclipſes; and I 
| ſhall here, as a ſpecimen, apply it to ſome few examples in artillery and 


Let g-þhx be an expreſſion by which the quantity a is derived from m, 
and b from n; then if N is any term in the ſeries m, n, the term derived from 
it, in the ſeries a, b, will be (an-bm): (n- m) N (b-a): (n-m). 


In p. 174 of Murttzs's Artillery, the length of a battery for two pieces 
of cannon is forty-feet; and for four pieces fifty-cight feet : now if N be 
the number of cannon, a general expreſſion for the length of the battery 
may be found, by ſubſtituting two for m, and four for n; forty for a, and 
fifty- eight for b, in the foregoing form, which then becomes 22-þ9 N; and 


therefore, for twenty pieces of cannon, the length of the battery is 20s feet. 
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By a ſimilar ſubſtitution, if fifty men are required to make the battery 
for two pieces, and ſeventy for that of four pieces, as in MuLLzs's 
Table; then g0-+10N, is the expreſſion for the men required for any 
number N of pieces in general. Jy 


| Inſtead, therefore, of Mu.:x's, Table, the following general one may 
be inſerted for the number of men, tools, &c. for making a battery for any 
number of cannon in one night. 


: 

2.22 — 248 
Seng 
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In the ſame manner, from having a few particular caſes in other kinds 
of rules, general ones may be found; for example, if N be a number 
whoſe r root is required; and if x* be its neareſt complete power, then we 
know already, that 
X: NR:: xX: NT. x for the 1 root. 

t IN: NN: :x: NI © xfor the ſquare root. 


2x*+ N: NN:: x: Ni « x for the cube root. 


Now the general form of the three laſt terms is evident; and to find thoſe 


of the firſt term, let one and two be put for m and n; and one and three 
halves for a and b; and by ſubſtituting in the foregoing expreſſion, the ge- 
neral coefficient of x* is found to be (r+1); again if we put o and one 


half for a and b, we find the coefficient of N to be (r—1). 


If 
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If we uſe the ſecond and third proportions, putting two and three for m 

and n, and for a and b, three halves and two, in the firſt caſe ; and one- 
half and one, in the ſecond we get the ſame values. 


r+1r r—1 r 7 
Hence in general; „ N «© x::x: N a x 
2 


Another example of the advantage of n practices from one 
ſubje@ to another is this. Dr. HaLtzy has applied a method fimilar to 
that of interpolation to find the time of the tropicks : now the ſun's meri- 
dian altitude may be found in the ſame way, from altitudes taken near the 
meridian, and if the obſerver begins a little before noon to take altitudes 
and the times, and continues to do fo till a little afier noon, a number of 
_ meridian altitudes may be deduced from theſe, and the latitude found much 
more exally from them, than can be expeRted from a fingle meridian alti- | 
tude, by uſing the expreſſion for the — 


ee 9 tel, en e. of Sees bereue from par 
ticular caſes: thus, if Ab Ac be tangents to a circle, and 

if any lines BC bc, be alſo drawn to touch the circle; 
then the perimeters of all the triangles A B C, will be 
conſtant, and alſo the difference between the ſum of Ab 
and Ac and the baſe be: this property is of uncommon 
uſe in the conſtruftion of problems, relative to plain tri- 
angles and trapeziums; and if lines be ſuppoſed drawn _ 
from the centre, or a point in the circumference of a 
ſphere, to each part of the figure, it will be found, that 
the projection of the figure upon the ſphere will have analogous pro- 
perties, and that the theorem is alſo true in ſpherical triangles. By a 


little mode of conſideration, problems fimilar to thoſe of Arorroxius 
on 
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on tangencies may be conſtrued on the ſphere: for inſtance, having three 
circles given upon a ſphere, a fourth may be found to touch them; for their 
poſitions on the ſphere being given, their projeQtions will alſo be given on 
a plane ſtereographically ; and as a circle may be found in Vieta's method 
to touch them on that plane, the fituation of that circle may be found upon 
e ſphere, and hence properties may be found for conſtrufting the problem 


of projeRtion to be the centre of focus, &c. of a ſpheroid or other ſolid, in- 
numerable properties may be found relative to their tangents, curvatures, 
dis K» 


To give a ſpecimen of the aforeſaid method in fortification, let h (ſee 
pp. 22, 23, 24, and 25, of DEIDIER's Perfeft French Engineer) repreſent the 


height of a wall; then, according to Vauzan 's meaſures, if five feet be the 


thickneſs at the top Ih- 5, will be the thickneſs at the bottom; and, ac- 
cording to Bziivor's method gh43,5, will be the thickneſs at the top, and 


| 2h+3.5, that at the bottom. The length of the coumterfort (according to 


Vauzan) will be 4h-þ2; alſo h- is the thickneſs next the wall, and 


at the top; 3({h-+c)-þ2 is the length of the counterfort; &(h+e)-þ2, its 
thickneſs next the wall, and ;(3(hb+e) +4 its thickneſs fartheſt from the 
wall, When there- are cavaliers, let c be their height in feet; then 
* (ae e ＋ 50) is the thickneſs of the revetement at the top, and 
#(2b+2e+c+ go) is the thickneſs at the bottom. 


independent of the ſtereographic projeſtion: and if we ſuppoſe the centre 


(m) the thickneſs at the other end of the counterfort. If part of 
the wall is gazoned, let e be the height of that part and h that of the wall; 
then + (b-þe)+5 is the thickneſs' at the bottom; e- 8, is the thickneſs 


* finding the fm of all the different permutations of 4 given numeral quantity, 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF ONE OF THE | 


HINDOO RULES OF ARITHMETICK. 
By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 
HE art of invention being in a — ct 2D. 


> trine of combinations ; every additional improvement in the laſt muſt 
of conſequence be uſeful in the former ; and as the following ancient rule for 


« coniſing of 6 gives namber of places of bees, is tot, 1 believe, extant 


in any European Author, and is beſides very ingenious; r 


32 5 


unity at the units place, and increaſing by unity : divide the produft of he 
terms of this progreffion by the number of places of figures in the given quan- 


tity: multiply the ſum of the figures in the given quantity by the quotient, and - 


ſet down the produRt as often as there are places in the given quamtity ; temior- 


ing i each rpriton one plae u de right hand, and de fum of ode ines 
CCS. 


Example. Requrl th fm of th ahn. bu of bg, 


893 
839 


4440 
Yor. III. 1 DEMONSTRATION. 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


Firſt, — 0 te Cs of may eager cf Fete ex- 
prefling figures be put down; and thoſe in the firſt place to the right hand 
be multiplied by unity ; thoſe in the ſecond place by ten; thoſe in the third 
place by 100, and fo on; then the ſum of all theſe, will be the ſum of the 


Secondly, Suppoſing the different permutations to be put down one under 
another, it will really appear, from the manner in which permutations are ge- 


| nerated, that all the letters occur an equal number of times in each perpen- 


dicular column; and alſo that the number of times of occurrence in the per- 
mutations of n letters, is equal to the permutations of n— 1 letters; but the 
permutations of n— 1 letters is equal to 1.2.3-..(n—1) or 1X2X3 carried 


to n—1 terms; and conſequently if there be n letters in the given number, 
each letter in 6. Occur 1. 3. 3... (n— 1 times). 


Thirdly, Let bed d then, 
m(a+b+c+..n) := ſum of numbers in the units place or firſt column. 
m(a+b+c+..n) 10= ſum of numbers in the tens or ſecond column. 
m(a-+b-+c+..n) 100=ditto third column. 


m(a+b+c+..n)100... to (n—1) Cyphers = ditto in the n n and 


the ſum of theſe is evidently equal to 


m (abe. en). (1 +10+ 100+... to n terms); and putting ſor 


(1 +10+100..n) its value 111. . . n, the expreſſion becomes 


(1.8. 3. .(n=1))x(a+d+c+. .n)x(111.. .n); but 1.2. "IA 1) 


is equal to and therefore the expreſſion for the ſum of all the permu- 
tations is (==) x (a+b+c+...n)X (111 -..n), which is the Hindoo rule 
when the figures of the given number are all unlike. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, It is evident that 1.2.3...n is the number of permutations of n 
different things ; but if ſeveral ſets of figures are alike, as r figures of one kind, 
s $ figures of another, for inſtance; then let (1.2.3...n): (1.2..1)X (1.2.8), 
&c. the number of permutations in that caſe be called N; then the ſum of the 
permutations is N: nx (a+b+c+...n)X(111...n) in general. 


Example. Required the ſum of the permutations of 11935? 


2:14:4=30; £=6; 6X13=78; 
=_ 


ö 8 


* c 2 


TT ww) 
VII. 
ON THE 
NICOBAR ISLES and Taz FRUIT or Taz MELLORE. 
BI NICOLAS FONTANA, Esa. ts 


u ſouth-weſt monſoon having Rirongly ſet in on the Malabar coaſt, 
A it was deemed unſafe to remain there any longer; we therefore took 


courſe towards the gulph of Bengal; and in leſs than ten days, ve came in 


fight of the Carnicobar iſlands ; the appearance of which, at ſeven or eight 
leagues diſtance, is much like a chain of mountains covered with woods: 


we anchored to the N. E. of one of them, in five fathoms with a good 


queſt of the other Nicohers or Naxcaveris, as they are called, fituated between 


eight and nine degs. N. lat. to the northernmoſt point of the iſland of Sama- 


tra. They were deſcried on the ach of Fuze, to the 8. W. 4 W. at the 
diſtance of ten leagues: the poſition of three of thoſe iſlands forms one of 
the ſafeſt harbours in Jadis, where ſhips of all fizes may ride with the 


| greateſt ſecurity, ſhekered from all winds, about half a mile from ſhore ; 
| in and out, both with a N. E. and S. W. monſoon, having a clear deep 


In one of the bays formed within thoſe iſlands, we moored in twelve 
fathoms, and there remained until the S. W. monſoon was quite over, 
which was in the beginning of September. The largeſt of thoſe iſlands is 
called Nancaveri or Naxcowry, about five or fix leagues in circumference; and 
better inhabited than any of the other two. The ſecond is called Soury or 
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Chowry, and the other Tricut, all cloſely fituated: about ten leagues 10 the 
4% (0. 


Almoſt the whole of thoſe iſlands is uncultivated, though there are a 
number of large valleys that might be rendered very fruitful, with little 
trouble, the ſoil being naturally fertile, where the cocoa-nut, and all other 
tropical fruits, come ſpontaneouſly to the higheſt perfeQion, together with 

yams and ſweet potatoes, to obtain which it is only neceſſary to ſcratch the 
GENS, . 


The furrounding ſea abounds with exquilite fk, hel-fih, as cockles 
and turtles ; and a moſt ſplendid diſplay of beautiful ſhells of the rareſt ſort 
are to be met with on the ſhore. The birds neftsf, ſo much eſteemed in 


China, are alſo to be found among the rocks: ambergris is likewiſe to be 
met with, but the: inhabitants have learned a mode of adulterating it, and 


it is therefore ſeldom to be found in a genuine Rate: if adulterated with 
any heterogeneous matter, ſuch as wax, or refin, the mode of diſcovery is 
ſimply by placing a ſmall bit of it upon the point of a knife when hot, and 
, eee, Ger Gyr Eo <6 Ws « 

ſtrong fragrant ſmell, it is certainly genuine. 


In the year 1756, the Danis E. I. Company erefted on one of theſe iſlands a houſe to ſerve 
as a factory, but on their failure, in the year r758, it was evacuated. On the re-cftabliſhment of 
the Company in 1768, another houſe was built on Scary Iſland, which was in 1773, in like manner, 
ordered to be evacuated as uſeleſs to the Company's intereſts : three or four Exropeax miſſionaries, 
with a view of making proſelytes, remained behind, and have continued there ever fince, but with- 
out eſſecting even the converſion of a fingle perſon ; they collect, however, cocoanut oil, ſhells, and 
other natural curioſities, which they ſend annually to their brethren at Tranqueber. 

An exact plan of thoſe iſlands may be ſeen in the Neptune Oriental. 
+ Tricar, being the n of thoſe Iſlands, is divided amengh the inhabitonts of the other two, 
where they have their plantations of Cocoa-nut and Aera trees; theſe laſt being very abundant all 
over the iſlands. 
t Ma bos, rupibus oceani orientalis affixes, parant birundines marini, domeſticis multo majores, ex holi- 
thuriis mari innatantibus materiam decerpentis. Kox ur. „ 833. 
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The inhabitants of the Nicobar iſlands are of a copper colour, with ſmall 
eyes obliquely cut, what in ours is white being in theirs yellowiſh; with 
ſmall flat noſes, large mouths, thick lips, and black teeth; well proportioned 
in their bodies, rather ſhort than tall, and with large ears, in the lobes of 
which are holes, into which a man's thumb might be introduced with eaſe : 
they have black ſtrong bair, cut round; the men have little or no beard; 
the hinder part of their head is much flatter and compreſſed than ours; they 
never cut their nails, but they ſhave their eye-brows®. A long narrow 
cloth, made of the bark of a tree, round their waiſt and between their 
thighs, with one extremity hanging down behindf, is all their dreſs. The 
women and men are of the ſame copper colour, and very ſmall in ſtature; a 
bit of cloth made with the threads of the bark of the cocoanut tree faſtened 
to the middle and reaching half way down the thigh, forms all the covering of 
the women. Both ſexes are, however, very fond of dreſs; and when the men 
go into the preſence of ſtrangers, they put on hats and old clothes, that had 
been given them by Exropeans ; but among themſelves they are almoſt naked. 


They live in huts, made of cocoanut leaves of an oval form, ſupported 
on bamboos, about five or fix feet high from the ground; the entrance into 
the huts is by a ladder; the floor is made partly of planks, and partly of 
ſplit bamboos. Oppoſite to the door, in the furthermoſt part of the 


It is a cuſtom among them to compreſs with their hands the occiput of the new born child, in 
order to render it flat; as, according to their ideas, this kind of ſhape conſtitutes a mark of beauty, 
and is univerſally eſteemed ſuch by them: by this method, alſo, they fay that the hair remains 
Cloſe to the head, as nature intended it, and the upper fore teeth very prominent out of the mouth. 

+ A traveller called Kor Ind, a Swede, who went to the a Jud, on board a Dub ſhip in the 
year 1647, which anchored off the Nicobar Iſlands, relates that they diſcovered men with tails, like 
thoſe of cats, and which they moved in the fame manner. That having ſent a boat on ſhore with five 
men, who did not return at night, as expected, the day following a larger boat was ſent, well man- 
ned, in queſt of their companions, who, it was ſuppoſed, had been devoured by the ſavages, their bones 
having been found ſtrewed on the ſhore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away. 

The 
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hut, they light their fire and cook their victuals: fix or eight people gene- 
rally occupy one hut, and a number of ſkulls of wild boars forms the moſt 
valuable article of furniture. 


| The occupation of the men conſiſts in building and repairing their buts, 
which affords them an annual employment for fix months at leaſt, and in 
in preparing the viQuals and cultivating the ground, they alſo paddle in the 
canoes, when the men go out. They unite in matrimony through choice ; 
and, if the man is not ſatisfied with the conduR of the woman, either from 
ber inattention to domeſtic concerns, or Rterility, or even from any diſſike 
on his part, he is at liberty to diſcharge her, and each unites with a 
different perſon, as if no ſuch conneQtion bud taken place. Adultery is 
þ In iqnewiaione and et, pantecturdy with prefer 
not of the fame caſt: ſhould it be proved, the woman would not only be 
_ diſmiſſed with infamy, but, on ſome occaſions, even put to death; although 
by the intervention of a ſmall token given publickly, and conſiſting of 
CET ID e WO EPI IS 
EIS CEE Cn. | 


An whe dunn hook * few bear 
more than four; the cauſe may be attributed to the men, from a debility 
occaſioned by the early intruſion of the teſticles into the abdomen, the 

from premature venery, and hebetation brought on by the immoderate uſe 
of ſpirits; and from the very inactive and ſedentary life thoſe people lead, 
The account of this voyage was reprinted at Swchbolm by Sitvien in the year 1743—Lix- 
Aus ſeems to have been too credulous, in believing this man's ſtory, for in all my examinations, 
I could diſcover no ſort of projeftion whatever on the « Coccygis of either ſex. What has given riſe 


to this ſuppoſed tail, may have been the ſtripe of cloth hanging down from their poſteriors; which 
when viewed at a diſtance, might probably have been miſtaken for a tail. 


It 
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ane which ſeems 
to prevail much in thoſe iſlands, more eſpecially amongſt the men, where 
none were to be ſeen older than forty or ſorty-eigt years. The women, 
on the contrary, ſeem to live much longer. 


They are themſelves ſo ſenſible of the ſcanty population of their iſlands, 
that they ſtudy to increaſe it by inviting, and even ſeducing, ſome Malabars 
or Bengaleſe to remain amongſt them, when brought thither by the country 
ſhips, and of whom there arc in almoſt all villages ſome to be found, who 
may be eaſily diſcerned from the natives by their figure, features, colour, 


and language. The natives encourage their ſtay by grants of land with plan. 
tations of cocoa trees and arecas, and, after a certain number of years, they 
are permitted to make choice of a female companion. 


Their indulence is not to be equalled by avy other ennie of the «a. 
They go out a fiſhing in their canoes at night; and with harpoons, which 
they dart very dexterouſly at the fiſh, after having allured them into ſhallow 


water with burning ſtraw, a ſufficient number is ſoon caught to ſerve the 
family for a meal: they immediately return home; and, if, by chance, they 


catch a very large fiſh, they will readily diſpoſe of one half, and keep the re- 


mainder for their own uſe. 


— a es 


write: they believe, that all Europeans, by this qualification only, are able 


to perform afls more than human, that the power of divination, controlling 
OY OT CO 0 CC > 
tirely at our command. 


Vor. III. 
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This people, like other ſavage nations, dread the evil genius; ſome 
among them give themſelves the air of divination, and preſume to have 
ſecret confabulations with him: ſuperſtition muſt ever be in its full domi- 

nion, where ignorance is ſo groſs. 


Some of the natives, having begun to fabricate earthen pots, ſoon 
after died; and the cauſe being attributed to this employment, it has never 
been reſumed; fince they prefer going fifteen or twenty leagues to provide 
them, rather than expoſe themſelves to cots 
Ci CES ED CIIENS COTIne. 


Whenever day vile ene ancther, —— cr 
takes place between them ; but when the viſitors take leave, they are pro- 
fuſe in good wiſhes, that laſt for ſome minutes, with different infleQtions 
of voice, to which the other conſtantly anſwers, by repeating the words 
Calli calld cond} condi quiage, which may be rendered in Engliſh thus: 
« Very well, very well, go, go and return ſoon.” 


Behind, or cloſe by their huts, the dead are buried: all the relations 
and acquaintance cry for ſome hours, before the corpſe is put into the 
grave, where it is interred with all poſſible ſolemnity, and in the beſt dreſs 
they can muſter, and with abundance of food. After the body is covered 
with carth, a poſt is raiſed and fixed in the ground over the head of the de- 
ceaſed, about four feet high, to the top of which they ſuſpend ſtrips of 
ſupply of food for the deceaſed is even after continued; a cocoa tree 
is alſo cut down for every perſon that dies. As ſoon as a man is dead, 
his name is never mentioned, even if repeatedly aſked ; every one of the 
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mourning viſitors brings a large pot of toddy. The women fit round 
the corpſe howling and crying, and by turns they go and put their hands 
on the breaſt and belly of the deceaſed, who is covered with ſtriped 
cloth: the men are ſeated at a little diſtance, drinking, and inviting all the 
viſitors, to do the ſame; endeavouring thus to diſpel their grief, by a com- 
plete general intoxication, which never lails leis them © cougte of Gays 
after the interment. 


Wall 
mirth among the Nicobarians, when the doors of their huts are decorated 
with branches of palms and other trees: the infide is alſo adorned with 
feſtoons made of flips of plantain leaves. Their bodies are, in like manner, 
decorated with the ſame ornaments; and the day is ſpent in ſinging, and 
„„. 22 200 GENE CEIS. 


The idea of years, and months, and days, is unknown to them, as they 
reckon by moons only, of which they number fourteen, ſeven to each 
monſoon. At the fair ſeaſon, or the beginning of the N. E. monſoon, they 
ſail in large canoes to the Car Nicobars called by them Champaloosn. The 
obje& of this voyage is trade; and for cloth, filver coin, iron, tobacco, and 
ſome other articles, which they obtain from Europeans, together with fowls, 
in exchange, canoes, ſpears, ambergris, birds* neſts, tortoiſe-ſhell, and ſo 


Ten or twelve huts form a village. The number of inhabitants on any one 
of theſe iſlands does not exceed ſeven or eight hundred. Every village has 
its Head Man, or Captain, as they term him, who is generally the oldeſt. Few 

Ws 


diſcaſes 
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diſeaſes are known amongſt them; and the venereal not at all: the ſmall 
pox viſits them occaſionally, but not of the confluent kind: what is more 
prevalent amongſt them, is the œdematous ſwelling of one or both of the 
legs, known in the weſt of India under the name of the Cochin Leg, from the 
place where this diforder generally prevails. This endemial diſeaſe may 
be imputed to the following cauſes; ill choſen and badly prepared diet; 
Fevers and cholicks are alſo frequent among them: when a perſon falls 
teck, be is immediately removed to the houſe of one of their prieſts, or 
conjurers, who orders the patient to be laid in a ſupine poſture for ſome 
time ; then friftion with ſome oily ſubſtance is applied to the upper part of 
me body, and often repeated; which remedy they indiſcriminately uſe for | 
— CET. 


The only „ en take iflends are hogs and dogs : of the Former, 

| however, only the fows are kept, and they are fed principally with the milk 
of the cocos nut and its kernel, which renders the meat of a firmneſs and 
delicious taſte, even ſuperior, both in colour and flavour, to the beſt Eis 
veal. It may be worthy remark, that, although the neighbouring Car Nice- 
bar woods abound with monkeys of different ſpecies, none are to be ſeen 
in theſe iſtands, notwithſtanding their having been repeatedly brought over : 
| they neither propagate, nor do they live for any time. 


1 Among the feathered tribe wild pigeons are pretty abundant from June 
to September, on account of a berry which is then ripe, and on which they 
feed with great eagerneſs: at the ſame time pheaſants and turtle doves are 


frequently found, the conſtant inhabitants of the woods are a ſpecies of 
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the green parrot, or parroquet, with a black bill and collar: no other birds 
are to be found in them. 


The climate is pure, and might, with little trouble, be rendered very ſa- 
lubrious: conſtant ſea breezes fan their ſhores, thus preſerving them from 
oppreſſive heat: vegetation continues without intermiſſion, the woods are 
very thick, and the trees bound together by a kind of twig or creeping 
ſhrub, that renders them almoſt impervious @ 


| The Nicobar dance is as dull and inanimate as can be conceived, as well 
for the ſlowneſs and heavineſs of its motions, as for the plaintive mono- 
tonous tune that accompanies it: with no inſtrument but their mournfal low 
voices, which are in perfe&@ uniſon with the motion of their bodies. Men 
and women form a circle, by putting their hand on each others ſhoalders, 


ho obey a at 
| and ſometimes to the left. 


The baſis of the language ſpoken by theſe iſlanders, is chiefly Malay, with 


ſome words borrowed from Eurepeans, and other ſtrangers, as will. appear 


by the following ſpecimen : 
| Chia Father 


* 
* 


rerſefkkrefe 


d 


dy 
8 


pert 


I 
8 


I 
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Hen 
Chae 
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Cheracks Table Unat White 
Para Dollar, or ſilver Cambalamagn Striped cloth 
Thanula Black 


NUMERALS. 


by multiplication. 


Trees of great height and fize are to be ſeen in their woods of a compaRt 


texture, well calculated for naval conſtruttions : but the produQtions of which 


being chiefly for their own conſumption; as they chew it all day long 
with tobacco, betel-leaf, and ſhell lime: the former is not only uſeful for 
their own and their hogs” nouriſhment, but alſo an object of trade. Moſt 


of the country ſhips, that are bound to Pegs from cither of the coaſts 


* One of theſe trees our people cut down, that meaſured nine fathoms in circumference, or fifty- 
four feet. | . 


of 


EW „1ꝙl 1 


"RY K . ² A TTT 


of the Lorum, a nutritive fruit; in the deſcription of which, and the tree that 


feet on the trunk, according to its age, being not quite two ſeet in the 
earth: the fruit, which has the ſhape of a pine, and the ſize of a large Jace, 
comes out of the bottom of the leaves: the age of a man is ſeldom ſuſſ- 
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of India, touch at the Nicobar Iſlands, in order to procure a cargo of co- 


coa-nuts, which they purchaſe at the rate of four for a tobacco- leaf, and 


one hundred for a yard of blue cloth, and a bottle of cocoa-nut oil for four 
leaves of tobacco. The tropical fruits grow in thoſe iſlands exquiſitely fla- 
voured, the pine-apple in particular: wild cinnamon and ſaſſaſras grow there 


alſo; the coffee-tree in two years yields fruit; yams are to be found for 


three or four months in the year only, and are eaten by the natives inſtead 


produces it, we ſhall here endeavour to be very particular. 


| The tree, that bears — ͤ n-. of i called by 


them Larum, by the Portugueſe Mellori; and is very abundant in thoſe 
| iſlands, as well as in Carnicobur: it grows promiſcuouſly in the woods, among 
other trees, but it delights more particularly in a damp foil. The trunk is 


often ſtraight, thirty or thirty-five feet high, and ten or twelve inches (the 
oldeſt even two feet) in circumference: the bark is ſmooth, aſh-colour- 


| ed, with equidiſtant interſeftions, of a compaRt hard texture in its interior 
part, but ſoft and quite hollow in the centre from the' top of the trunk ; 


the leaves grow diſpoſed like a calyx about three feet long and four 
inches broad, enſiſorm and aculeate, of a dark green hue, and of a tenacious 
hard ſubſtance: the roots are out of the ground, and inſerted at eight or ten 


cient to ſee the trees bearing fruit: its weight forces it out of the leaves, 
and, when it is nearly ripe, which is known by the natives on the change 
of its colour from green to yellowiſh, it is gathered, and weighs from 
thirty to forty pounds. Thy drapes are leoknedby Gouliing = ghee man 

Vor. III. X between 
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between their interſtices: the exterior ſurface is cut off, and thus put into 
earthen pots covered with leaves, then boiled on a flow fire for ſeveral hours 

together: the fruit is ſufficiently boiled, when the medullary part of it becomes 
. ſoft and friable; it is then taken from the fire and expoſed to the cold air; 
when cold, the drupes are ſeparated from the ſtalk, and the medullary part 
prefſed out by means of a ſhell forced into them. Within the woody part of 
the drupes, there are two ſeeds, in ſhape and taſte much like almonds: the 
foft part is then collefted into a ſpherical maſs, and, in order to extrat al! 
the ſtringy fragments remaining in it by the compreſſion of the ſhell, a thread 
is paſſed and repaſſed, until the whole is extrafted, and it comes out per- 
fely clean: it is then of a pale yellow colour, much reſembling polenta, 
or the dreſſed meal of the Zee Mays, and in taſte much like it: when not 
newly prepared, it has an acidity, to which it tends very firongly, if long ex- 
poſed to the atmoſphere; but it may be preſerved a long time, if well co- 


It is certain, that the Nicobar bread-fruit tree differs very eſſentially from 
the palm deſcribed by Mr. Masson, and found in the interior parts of Af- 
rica, which bears a fort of bread-fruit. On my ſhowing to Mr. Masson, 
in Merch, 1790, the drawing of the tree here deſcribed, he was pleaſingly ſur- 
prized at the novelty, and declared he had never before ſeen it. It differs 
alſo from the bread-tree found in Otabeite, and deſcribed by Captain 
Coox in his Voyage round the World, as will appear very evident on a 
reference to the notes of that work. Some ſhrubs, whoſe leaves re- 
| ſemble much thoſe of the Nicober bread-fruit tree, are to be ſeen on the 
Coromandel Coaſt, and in the Ille of France, where they thrive in ſome 
degree, but never attain the height of thoſe at Nicober : imperſett ſmall 
fruits are ſeen once a year ſprouting out, and the inhabitants derive an 

advantage 
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advantage from the leaves of the tree, which they convert into mats and bags 
to hold coffee. 


NOTE by the PRESIDENT, 


As far as we can determine the claſs and order of a plant from a mere 
delineation of its fruit, we may ſafely pronounce, that the Lira of Nicobar 
is the Cadbi of the Arabs, the Cctaca of the Indians, and the Pandenus of 
our botaniſts, which is deſcribed very dy (as Koznic firſt obſerved 
to me) in the Supplement to Linx aus: he bad himſelf deſcribed with that 
elegant conciſeneſs, which conſtitutes the beauty of the Linas method, not 
only the wonderful fruQtification of the fragrant Citaca, but moſt of the flow- 
ers, which are celebrated in Sagſcrit, by poets for their colour or ſeent, and 
by phyſicians for their medical uſes; and, as he bequeathed his manuſcripts 
_ toSir Joszen Banxs, we may be ſure, that the publick ſpirit of that illuſtri- 
ous naturaliſt will not ſuffer the labours of his learned friend to be funk in 
oblivion. Whether the Pan panus Lirem be a new ſpecies, or only a variety, 
: we cannot yet poſitively decide; but four of the plants have been brought 
from Nicobar, and ſeem to flouriſh in the Company's Botanical Garden, where 
they will probably bloſſom; and the greateſt encouragement will, I truſt, be 
given to the cultivation of ſo precious a vegetable. A fruit weighing twenty 
or thirty pounds, and containing a farinaceous ſubſtance, both palatable and 
nutritive in a high degree, would, perhaps, if it were common in theſe pro- 
vinces, for ever ſecure the natives of them from the horrors of famine; and 
the Pandanus of Bengal might be brought, I conceive, to equal perfeftion 
with that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to plant the male and female 
trees in the ſame place, inſtead of leaving the female, as at preſent, to bear 
an imperfeQ and unproduQtive fruit, and the diſtant male to ſpread itſelf 
only by the help of its radicating branches. 
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NOTE on PAGE 150. 


"Though lite can be added to M. Porven's deſcription of the Solangane, or Hirundo, nidis edu 


ies, yet, as Captain Fons sr was a perſect maſter of the Malay tongue, and deſcribed only 
what he had ſeen, it will not be amiſs to ſubjoin his account of that fingular bird. The bird 


% with an edible neſt is called, ſays he, Jaimaldni by the natives of the Molzccas, and Layang- 
5 layang by the Malays: it is black as jet, and very much like a marten, but conſiderably ſmaller. 
« Its neſts, which the Malays call Sararg, are found in caves, and generally in thoſe, to which the 
© ſea has acceſs; and, as they are built in rows on perpendicular rocks, from which the young 
© birds frequently fall, thoſe caves are frequented by fiſh, and often by ſnakes, who are hunting for 
% prey: they are made of a ſlimy gelatinous ſubſtance found on the ſhore, of the ſea- weed called 
„ opal agal, and of a ſoft greeniſh ſiny matter often ſeen on rocks in the ſhade when the water 
<« 0ozes from above. Before a man enters ſuch a cave, he ſhould frighten out the birds, or keep 
<* his face covered. The Jaimalixi lays her eggs four times a year, but only two at a time: if 
% her neſt be not torn from the rock, ſhe will uſe it once more, but it then becomes dirty and black: 
« a neſt, uſed but once before it is gathered, muſt be dried in the ſhade, fince it eafily abſorbs 
% moiſture, and, if expoſed to the ſun, becomes red. Such edible neſts are ſometimes found in 
© caves, which the ſea never enters, but they are always of a dark hue, inftead of being, like that 
% now produced, very nearly pellucid : they may be met with in rocky iſlands over the whole eaſt- 
* ern Archipelage, (by far the largeſt in the world) but never, I believe, on the coaſt of China, 
5 whather multitudes of them are carried from Batavia. The white and tranſparent nefts are highly 
* eſteemed, and fold at Batovie for ſeven, eight, nine, or ten dollars a catty of 141b. but the 
„ crafty Chineſe at that port, who pack up the neſts, one in another to the length of a foot or eigh- 
teen inches, at to impoſe 
» 
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On the Mrsricar Poz ray of the PERSIANS and Hix pus. 


By Tus PRESIDENT. 
FIGURATIVE mode of exprefling the fervour of devotion, or the 
ardent love of created ſpirits toward their Beneficent Creator, has 
prevailed from time immemorial in Afa; particularly among the Perfian 
theiſts, both ancient HiGengis and modern Sit, who ſeem to have bor- 
rowed it from the Indian philoſophers of the Vedanta ſchool; and their doc- 
trines are alſo believed to be the ſource of that ſublime, but poetical, theo- 
logy, which glows and ſparkles in the writings of the old Academicks. 
« PLaro travelled into Hay and Egypt, ſays CLAUDE FEVR, to learn the 
theology of the Pagans at its fountain head:** its true fountain, however, 
was neither in Hay nor in Egypt, (though confiderable ſtreams of it had 
been conducted thither by Prruacoras and by the family of Misza) but 
in Perfia or India, which the founder of the Lale ſett had viſited with a 
ſimilar deſign. What the Grecian travellers learned among the ſages of he 
eaſt, may perhaps be fully explained, at a ſeaſon of leiſure, in another diſ- 
ſertation; but we confine this eſſay to a fingular ſpecies of poetry, which 
conſiſts almoſt wholly of a myſtical religious allegory, though it ſeems, 
on a tranſient view, to contain only the ſentiments of a wild and voluptu- 
ous libertiniſm : now, admitting the danger of a poetical ſtyle, in which the 
limits between vice and enthuſiaſm are ſo minute as to be hardly diſtin- 
guiſhable, we muſt beware of cenſuring it ſeverely, and muſt allow it to 
be natural, though a warm imagination may carry it to a culpable exceſs; 
for an ardently grateful piety is congenial to the undepraved nature of man, 


whoſe mind, ſinking under the magnitude of the ſubjett, and ſtruggling to 
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expreſs its emotions, has recourſe to metaphors and allegories, which it 
ſometimes extends beyond the bounds of cool reaſon, and often to the 
brink of abſurdity. Baxxow, who would have been the ſublimeſt mathe- 
matician, if his religious turn of mind had not made him the deepeſt theo. 
logian of his age, deſcribes Love as an affeftion or inclination of the 
e foul toward an obje, proceeding from an apprehenſion and eſteem of 
* ſome excellence or convenience in it, as its beauty, worth, or utility, and 
« producing, if it be abſent, a proportionable defire, and conſequently an 
* endeavour to obtain ſuch a property in it, ſuch poſſeſſion of it, ſuch as 
« approximation to it, or union with it, as the thing is capable of; with a re- 
« gret and diſpleaſure in failing to obtain it, or in the want and loſs of it; 
« begetting likewiſe a complacence, fatisfaRtion, and delight in its pre- 
| © ſence, poſſeſſion, or enjoyment, which is moreover attended with a good 
« will toward it, ſuitable to its nature; that is with a defire, that it ſhould 
arrive at, or continue in, its beſt Rate ; with a delight to perceive it thrive | 
and flouriſh; with a diſpleaſure to ſee it ſuffer or decay ; with a conſe. 
* quent'endea-vour to advance it in all good, and preſerve it from all evil.” 
Agreeably to this deſcription, which conſiſts of two parts, and was de- 
tion and command of language, into the following panegyrick on the 
pious love of human fouls toward the author of their happineſs : © Love 
is the fweeteſt and moſt deleſtable of all paſſions ; and, when by the con- 
<« du of wiſdom it is direfted in a rational way toward a worthy, con- 
* gruous, and attainable objeQ, it cannot otherwiſe than fill the heart 
* with raviſhing delight: ſuch, in all reſpefts, ſuperlatively ſuch, is Gov ; 


« who, infinitely beyond all other things, deſerveth our affeQion, as moſt 
" NS COUP <9 EN; — 
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{ and ineſtimable benefits; all the good, that we have ever enjoyed, or 
«© can ever expeQ, being derived from his pure bounty; all things in the 
« world in competition with bim being mean and ugly; all things without 
s him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to us. He is the moſt proper objeRt 
« of our love; for we chiefly were framed, and it is the prime law of our 
< nature, to love him; our ſoul, from its original inflinf, vergeth toward him 
* as its centre, and can baue wo ref, till it be fixed on him: he alone can ſa- 
* tisfy the vaſt capacity of our minds, and fill our boundleſs deſires. He, 
« of all lovely things, moſt certainly and eaſily may be attained; for, 

« whereas, commonly men are croſſed in their affeQtion, and their love is 
* embittered from their affecting things imaginary, which they cannot reach, 
« or coy things which diſdain and rejeft them; it is with God quite other- 


« viſe: He is moſt ready to impart himſelf; he moſt earneſtly defireth and 


* wooeth our love; he is not only moſt willing to correſpond in affeQtion, 
** but even doth prevent us therein: He doth cheriſh and encourage our love by 
« ſweeteſt influences and moſt conſoling embraces, by kindeſt expreſſions of fa- 
« your, by moſt beneficial returns; and, whereas all other objeQs do in the 
e enjoyment much fail our expeQtation, he doth even far exceed it. 
« Wherefore in all affeftionate motions of our hearts toward Gov; in 
« defiring him, or ſeeking his favour and friendſhip; in embracing him, 
« or ſetting our eſteem, our good will, our confidence on him; in ex- 
* Joying him by devotional meditations and addreſſes to him; in « 
_ © refleftive ſenſe of our intereſt and propriety in him; in that myferioxs 
« union of ſpirit, whereby we do cloſely adbere to, and are, as it were, inſerted 
in him; in a hearty complacence in his benignity, a grateful ſenſe of his 
« kindneſs, and a zealous defire of yielding ſome requital for it, we can- 
not but fee] very pleaſant tranſports: indeed, that celeſtial * 
93626 

„cannot 
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« cannot fix our eyes upon infinite beauty, we cannot taſte infinite ſweet- 
« neſs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alſo perpetually rejoic- 
« ing in the firſt daughter of Love to Gop, Charity toward men; which, 
« in complexion and careful diſpoſition, doth much reſemble her mother; 
* for ſhe doth rid us from all thoſe gloomy, keen, turbulent imaginations 
„ and paſſions, which cloud our mind, which fret our heart, which diſ- 
* compoſe the frame of our ſoul; from burning anger, from ſtorming con- 
« tention, from gnawing envy, from rankling ſpite, from racking ſuſpici- 
on, from diſtratting ambition and avarice ; and, conſequently, doth ſettle 
* qur mind in an even temper, in a ſedate humour, in an harmonious 
« order, in that pleaſant flate of tranquillity, which naturally doth reſult from 
* the voidance of irregular paſſions.” Now this paſſage from Bazzxow, (which 
borders, I admit, on quietiſm and enthuſiaſtick devotion) differs only from 
| the myſtical theology of the Sijf's and Tigi, as the flowers and fruits of 
Europe differ in ſcent and flavour from thoſe of Aſa, or as European differs 
from Afiatick eloquence; the ſame ſtrain, in poetical meaſure, would riſe 
up to the odes of Srznszr on Divine Love and Beauty, and in a higher key 
Vith richer embelliſhments, to the ſongs of Har1z and Jarapz'va, the rap- 
wares of the Aﬀgſhovi, and the myſteries of the Bdigover. 


| Mina ator Met Am. he me centres ene u- 
cimen of European theology, colletied from a late excellent work of the 
Muſtrious M. Nzxzrx. ©& Were men animated, ſays he, with ſublime 
* thoughts, did they reſpeR the intelleQual power, with which they are 
« adorned, and take an intereſt in the dignity of their nature, they would 
embrace with tranſport that ſenſe of religion, which ennobles their facul- 
« ties, keeps their minds in full ſtrength, and unites them in idea with 
* him, whoſe immenſity overwhelms them with aſtoniſhment: confidering 
| « themſelves 
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« themſelves 4s an emanation from that infinite being, the ſource and cauſe of all 
© things, they would then diſdain to be miſled by a gloomy and falſe 


« philoſophy, and would cheriſh the idea of a Gon, who created, who re- 
* generates, who preſerves this univerſe by invariable laws, and by a conti- 
* nued chain of fimilar cauſes producing ſimilar effefts; who pervades all 
ec nature with his divine ſpirit, as an univerſal ſoul, which moves, direQts, 
* and reſtrains the wonderful fabrick of this world. The bliſsful idea of 
« a Gos ſweetens every moment of our time, and embelliſhes before us the 
« path of life; unites us delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and aſſo- 
« ciates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes; the whiſper of the 
« pales, the murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of trees and ſhrubs, 
« would concur to engage our minds and effef? our ſouls with tenderneſs, if 
« our thoughts were elevated to ove univerſal cauſe, if we recognized on all 
ſides the work of Him whom we love ; if we marked the traces of his auguſt 
<« ſteps and benignant intentions; if we believed ourſelves aſtually preſent 
at the diſplay of his boundleſs power, and the magnificent exertions of 
« his unlimited goodneſs. Benevolence, among all the virtues, has a cha- 
_« rafter more than human, and a certain amiable ſimplicity in its nature, 
« which ſeems analogous to the frft idea, the original intention of confer- 
« ring delight, which we neceffarily ſuppoſe in the Creator, when we pre- 
„ ſume to ſeek his motive in beſtowing exiſtence: benevolence is that 
virtue, or, to ſpeak more emphatically, that primordial beauty, which pre- 
* ceded all times and all worlds; and, when we reflet on it, there 
appears an analogy, obſcure indeed at preſent, and to us imperfeQly | 
* known, between our moral nature and a time yet very remote, when 
« we ſhall fatisfy our ardent wiſhes and lively hopes, which conſtitute 
« perhaps a fixth, and (if the phraſe may be uſed) a diſtant ſenſe. It 


may even be imagined, that love, the brighteſt ornament of our na- 
— 


Vol. III. 


* ture, 
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* ture, love, enchanting and ſublime, is a myſterious pledge for the aſſur- 
* ance of thoſe hopes; fince love, by diſengaging us from ourſelves, by 
« tranſporting us beyond the limits of our own being, is the firſt ſtep in our 
* progreſs to a joyful immortality ; and, by affording both the notion and 
* example of a cheriſhed object diſtin from our own ſouls, may be con- 
* ſidered as an interpreter to our hearts of ſomething, which our intellets 


* cannot conceive. We may ſeem even to hear the ſupreme intelligence 
„ and eternal foul of all nature, give this commiſſion to the ſpirits which 
« emaned from him: Go; admire a ſmall portion of my works, and ſtudy them ; 
* make your firſt trial of bappineſs, and learn to love him, who beſtowed it: but 
* ſeck not to remove the veil ſpread over the ſecret of your exiſtence : your na- 
® ture is compoſed of thoſe divine particles, which, at an infinite diſtance, conſtitute 
« my own efſence ; but you would be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate 
* the myſtery of our ſeparation and union: wait the moment ordained by my wiſ- 
 « dom; and, until that moment come, hope to approach me only by adoration and 

« gratitude.” — | 8 e 8 


It theſe two paſſages were tranſlated into Sanſerit and Perſian, I am 
confident, that the Yeddatis and Sit would conſider them as an epitome 
of their common ſyſtem; for they concur in believing that the ſouls 
of men differ infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind, from the divine 
ſpirit, of which they are particles, and in which they will ultimately be 
abſorbed ; that the ſpirit of Gon pervades the univerſe, always immedi- 
ately preſent to his work, and conſequently always in ſubſtance, that he 
alone is perfet benevolence, perfet truth, perfe& beauty; that the love 


of him alone is rea and genuine love, while that of all other objects is 
abfurd and illuſory, that the beauties of nature are faint reſemblances, 
like images in a mirror, of the divine charms; that, from eternity with- 

; | out 
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nl to eternity without end, the ſupreme benevolence is occu- 
pied in beſtowing happineſs, or the means of attaining it; that men can only 
attain it by performing their part of the primal covenant between them and the 
Creator; that nothing has a pure abſolute exiſtence but mind or ſpirit; 
that material ſubſtances, as the ignorant call them, are no more than gay pic- 
tures preſented continually to our minds by the ſempiternal artiſt; that we 
muſt beware of attachment to ſuch phantoms, and attach ourſelves exclu- 

| fively to Cop, who truly exiſts in us, as we exiſt ſolely in him; that ve 
retain, even in this ſorlorn ſtate of ſeparation from our beloved, the ides 

of heavenly beauty, and the remembrance of our primeval vows ; that ſweet mu- 

fick, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea, re- 
freſh our fading memory, and melt us with tender affeftions; that we muſt 


| cheriſh thoſe affettions, and by abſtraQting our ſouls from vanity, that is, 


from all but Goo, approximate to his eſſence, in our final union with 
which will conſiſt our ſupreme beatitude. From theſe principles flow a 
thouſand metaphors and other poetical figures, which abound in the ſacred 
poems of the Perfians and Hindus, who ſeem to mean the ſame thing in 
| ſubſtance, and differ only in expreſſion, as their languages differ in idiom! 
The modern Su'r1s, who profeſs a belief in the Koran, ſuppoſe with great 
ſublimity both of thought and of diQtion, an expreſs contraZ, on the day of 


| eternity without beginning, between ihe aſſemblage of created ſpirits and the 


ſupreme ſoul, from which they were detached, when a celeſtial voice pro- 
nounced theſe words, addreſſed to each ſpirit ſeparately, © Art thou not with 
« thy Lord?” that is, art thou not bound by a ſolemn contract with 
him? and all the ſpirits anſwered with one voice, © Ves:“ hence it is, 
that akf, or art-thou not, and be, or yes, inceſſantly occur in the my- 
tical verſes of the Payfians, and of the Turkifs poets, who imitate them, as 

* _ the 
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the Romans imitated the Greeks, The Hindus deſcribe the ſame covenant 
under the figurative notion, ſo finely expreſſed by IsAIAn, of a nuptial 
contra ; for conſidering God in the three charaſters of Creator, Regene- 
rator, and Preſerver, and ſuppoſing the power of Preſervation and Bene 
lence to have become incarnate in the perſon of Cxrsnna, they repreſent 
him as married to Ra'pna', a word ſignifying atonement, pacification, or ſatis- 
faftion, but applied allegorically to the ſoul of man, or rather to the whole aſ- 
ſuppoſe that reciprocal love, which Bazxzow deſcribes with a glow of ex- 
to have been myſtically Gadowed in the ſong of So louon, while they 
admit, that, in a Riera! ſenſe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage of 
the ſapient king with the princeſs of Egyp:. The very learned author of 
the pteleQions on ſacred poetry declared his opinion, that the Canticles were 
founded op hiſtorical truth, but involved an allegory of that fort, which 
he named myfice!; and the beautiful poem on the loves of Lai: and 
Majnun by the inimitable NIzAꝰu (to ſay nothing of other poems on the 
ſame ſubjeR) is indiſputably built on true hiſtory, yet avowedly allegorical 
and myſterious ; for the introduQtion to it is a continued rapture on divine 
hve; and the name of L ſeems to be uſed in the , and the 
odes of Hai for the omnipreſent ſpirit of Gov. 


k ds ben wide > Glen Ader te pore of Mars muſt be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative ſenſe ; but the queſtion does not ad- 
mit of a general and direQ anſwer; for even the moſt enthufiaſtick of his 
commentators allow, that ſome of them are to be taken literally, and 
his editors ought to have diſtinguiſhed them, as our Syznszx has 
diſtinguiſhed his four odes on Love and Beauty, inſtead of mixing the profane 
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with the divine, by a childiſh arrangement according to the alphabetical 
order of the rhymes. Har1z never pretended to more than human virtues, 
and it is known that he had human propenſities ; for, in his youth, he was 
paſſionately in love with a girl ſurnamed Sbathi Nebat, or the Branch of Su- 
garcane, and the prince of Shiraz was his rival: ſince there is an agreeable 
wildneſs in the ſtory, and ſince the poet himſelf alludes to it in one of his 
odes, I give it you at length from the commentary. There is a place 
called Piriſehz, or the Green old man, about four Perfian leagues from the 
city ; and a popular opinion had long prevailed, that a youth, who ſhould 
paſs forty ſucceſſive nights in Piriſebæ without ſleep, would infallibly become 
an excellent poet: young Hartz had accordingly made a vow, that he 
- would ſerve that apprenticeſhip with the utmoſt exaQneſs, and for thirty- 
nine days he rigorouſly diſcharged his duty, walking every morning before 
the houſe of his coy miſtreſs, taking ſome refreſhment and reſt at noon, 
and paſſing the night awake at his poetical ſtation; but, on the fortieth 
morning, he was tranſported with joy on ſecing the girl beckon to him 
through the lattices, and invite him to enter: ſhe received him with rapture, 
declared her preference of a bright genius to the ſon of a king, and would 
have detained him all night, if he had not recalleQted his vow, and, reſolv- 
ing to keep it inviolate, returned to his poſt. The people of Shiraz add, 
(and the fiftion is grounded on a couplet of Har12) that early next morning 
an old man in a green mantle, who was no leſs a perſonage than Kniza him- 
ſelf, approached bim at Piriſebz with = cup brim full of be fla, which the 
Greeks would have called the water of Aganippe, and rewarded his perſeve- 
rance with an inſpiring draught of it. After his juvenile paſſions had ſub- 
fided, we may ſuppoſe that bis mind took that religious bent, which appears 
in moſt of his compoſitions; for there can be no doubt thas the following 
— CEE: Gn, Fe. OY 
the Sufts : 


« In 
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| * In eter wihout beginning « ra of thy beauty began to gleam: 
« when love ſprang into being, and caſt flames over all nature; 


„on that day thy cheek ſparkled even under thy veil, and all this 


« beautiful imagery appeared on the mirror of our fancies. 


* Riſe, my ſoul; that I may pour thee forth on the pencil of that 
eas 


— 


> 


« He ours. 


« Where are the glad tidings of union, with thee, that I may abandon 
© all defee of Hiv! I oem 2 bind of halinck, and would film chage from 
-* the net of tis world. | = 


« Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance, one cheering 


« duſt! 


1 aca. 2. ds a bi: bring us 
* the vine of devotion; for the poſſeſſions of this world vaniſh. 


« The true obje& of heart and foul is the glory of union with our 
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« the flute, eſpecially when we touch the hand of a beautiful girl. 
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O the bliſs of that day, when I ſhall depart from this deſolate manſion; 


« ſhall ſeck reſt for my ſoul ; and ſhall follow the traces of my beloved. 


« Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote in a ſun-beam, till I reach 
© the ſpring and fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all his luſtre!” 


—— relate as indubitably 10 human bre and 


* May the hand never thake, which qubered the grapes! Kay the fo 
7 


« That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the mother of fv i lex 


« ſanter and feeter io me than the kifſes of a maiden. 


\« Wine two years old and a dame! of fourteen are lg ber for 


 ® How delightful is dancing 10 lively notes and the cheerful melody of 


| & Call for wine, and ſcatter flowers around: what more canft thou aft from | 


« fate? Thus ſpoke the nightingale this morning: what ſayeſt thou, ſweet 
4 roſe, to his precepts? . | 


« Bring thy couch to the garden of roſes, that thou mayeſt kiſs the 
+ cheeks and lips of lovely dainſels, quaif rich wine, and ſmell odoriferous 
4 bloſſoms. 

« O branch 
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4 O branch of an exquiſite roſe-plant, for whoſe ſake doſt thou grow? 
„Ah! an whom will that ſmiling roſe-bud confer delight ? 


4 The roſe would have diſcourſed on the beauties. of my charmer, but 
« the gale was jealous, and ſtole her breath, before ſhe ſpoke. 


4 In this age, the only friends who are free from blemiſh, are « flaſk 
of pure wine and a volume of elegant love ſongs. 


. 
„„ 


Many zealous admicers of Ha'ris ink, that by wine be invaricbly 
means devotion; and they have gone ſo far as to compoſe a dictionary of 
words in the language, as they call it, of the Ss: in that vocabulary, ſleep 
is explained by meditation on the divine perfeQions, and perfume by hope of 
the divine favour ; gales are illapſes of grace; kiſſes and embraces, the raptures 
ol piety; idolators, infidels, and lbertines, are men of the pureſt religion, and 
their dal is the Creator himſelf ; the tovers is a retired oratory, and its keeper, 
a ſage inſtruQor ; beauty denotes the perfefion of the Supreme Being; treſſes 
are the expanſion of his glory ; lips the hidden myſteries of his eſſence; 
down on the cheek, the world of ſpirits, who encircle his throne ; and a black 
male, the point of indiviſible unity; laſtly, wentonneſs, - mirth, and inchriety, 
poet himſelf gives a colour in many paſſages to ſuch an interpretation; and 
without it we can hardly conceive, that his poems, or thoſe of his nu- 
merous imitators, would be tolerated in a Muſeiman country, eſpecially at 
Conſtantinople, where they are venerated as divine compoſitions: it muſt 
be admitted, that the ſublimity of the myſfice/ allegory, which, like me- 
taphors 
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 taphors and compariſons, ſhould be genera! only, not minutely exact, is dimi- 
niſhed, if not deſtroyed, by an attempt at particular and difin# reſemblances ; 
and that the ſtyle is open to dangerous miſinterpretation, while it ſupplies 
real infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itſelf. 


On this occaſion I cannot refrain from producing a moſt extraordinary 
ode by a Sift of Botbard, who aſſumed the poetical ſurname of Iemar: a 
more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, which rhyme 
with the firſt hemiſtich, has very elegantly and ingeniouſſy converted the 
Le ad 
original diſtichs: 


. Yeſterday, half incbriated, I paſſed by the quarter where the vintner s: 
| „ dyell, to ſeek the daughter of an infidel who ſells wine. 


« At the end of the ſtreet, there advanced before me a damſel, with a 
_ « fairy's cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her treſſes diſhevelled 
« over her ſhoulders like the ſacerdotal thread. I ſaid: O thou, to the arch 
3 
* thy manſion ? 


« She anſwered : Caſt thy roſary on the ground; bind on thy ſhoulder the 
5 throw tones at the glaſs of piety; and uf wine from 6 
6— — —— thos will 
&* accompliſh thy journey, if thou Iten to my diſcourſe. 


2 


Vor. III. 


64 Abandoning 
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« Abandoning my heart, and rapt in extaſy, I ran after her, till I came 
to a place, in which religion and reaſon forſook me. 


« At a diſtance 1 beheld s company, all inſane and inebriated, who came 
+ boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine of love; 


« Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth and melody ; 
<« without wine, or goblet, or flaſk, „ — Lat 


. ipped from my hand, I defied to ak 
* Silence ! 


. This is no ſquare temple, to the gate of which thou canſt arrive precipitatehy; 

|  & this is no moſque o which thou canſt come with tumult, but without knowledge. 
« This is the banquet-bouſe of infidels, and within it all are intoxicated ; all from 
« the down of eternity to the day of reſurreflion loft in gti e 


 « Depart then from the cloifter, and take the way to the tavern; caft off the 
« cloak of a derviſe and wear the robe of a libertine. 


| « 1 obeyed; and, if thou defireſt the ſame firain and colour with Ivar, = 


Such is the ſtrange religion, and ſtranger language of the Sifis; but moſt 
of the Afatick poets are of that religion, and if we think it worth while to 
read their poems, we muſt think it worth while to underſtand them: their 
great Maulavi aſſures us, that © they profeſs cager defire, but with no car- 
« nal affeQion, and circulate the cup, but no material goblet; fince all 


« things 
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Hear how yon reed in ſadly- pleaſing tales 
Departed bliſs, and preſent wo bewails ! 
* With me from native banks untimely torn, 


« Love-warbling youths and ſoft-ey*d virgins mourn. 


ol letthe heart, by fatal abſence rent, 
© Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament: 
Who roams in exile from his parent bow'r, 

Pants to return, and chides each ling'ring hour. 
My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

© Have hail'd the riſing, cheer'd the cloſing day: 
Each in my fond affeQiions claim'd a part, 
* But none diſcern'd the ſecret of my heart. 


What though my ſtrains and forrows flow combin'd! 


© Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 
© Free through each mortal form the ſpirits roll, 
* But fight avails not- Can we ſee the ſoul? | 

Such notes breath'd gently from yon vocal frame: 
Breath'd ſaid I? no; 'twas all enliv'ning flame. 
'Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 
'Tis love, that ſparkles in the racy wine. 


ue reed has fird, and all my ſoul betray'd. 
| He gives the bane, and he with balſam cures; 
Aflliets, yet ſooths; impaſſions, yet allures. = 
2 2 
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things are ſpiritual in their ſeR, all is myſtery within myſtery;” conſiſt. 
ently with which declaration, he opens his aſtoniſhing work, entitled the 
Maſnevi, with the following couplets : 
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Not he, who reaſons beſt, this wiſdom knows: 


Bids aw rice reſt and toils tumultuous end. 
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Delightful pangs his am'rous tales prolong; 
And Laiir's frantick lover lives in ſong. 


Ears only drink what rapt'rous tongues diſcloſe. 
Nor fruitleſs deem the reed's heart-piercing pain: 
See ſweetneſs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 


I courted Grief, and Anguiſh was my bride. 
Flow on, fad ſtream of life ! I ſmile ſecure: 
Tnou liveſt; Tnov, the pureſt of the pure! 
Riſe, vig'rous youth! be free; be nobly bold, 


Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ? 


Go; to your vaſe the gather'd main convey: 

What were your ſtores? The pittance of a day! 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent; 

Yet ſhells, to nouriſh pearls, muſt lie content. 


The man whoſe robe love's purple arrows rend 


Hail, heav*nly love! true ſource of endleſs gains! 
Oh, more than GaLzn learn'd, than Prarto wiſe! 


My guide, my law, my joy ſupreme ariſe! 


Bleſt is the ſoul that ſwims in ſeas of love, | 
And long the life ſuſtain'd by food above. 

With forms imperfeQ can perfection dwell? 
Here pauſe, my fong, and thou, vain world, farewel. 


A volume 
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A volume might be filled with fimilar paſſages from the Si poets; from 
Sa'tn, Oren, Mi's Knosxav, IA“, Hazr'n, and Sa'six, who are next 
in beauty of compoſition to Ha'r1z and Sai, but next at a conſiderable 
diſtance ; from Mas“, the moſt elegant of their Turtiſb imitators ; from a 
few Hindi poets of our own times, and from Isxur FRED, who wrote my- 
ſtical odes in Arabic; but we may cloſe this account of the Sufis with a 
_ paſſage from the third book of the Busrax, the declared ſubject of which 
is divine love; referring you for a particular detail of their metaphyſicks and 
theology to the Dabiſtan of Monsani Fax, and to the pleaſing effay, called 
the Fundion of two Seas, 10 that amiable and unfortunate prince, DA; A 
SHECU'Y : 


| & The love of a being compoſed, like thyſelf, of water and clay, de- 
4 ſtroys thy patience and peace of mind; it excites thee, in thy waking 
« hours, with minute beauties, and engages thee in thy fleep, with vain 
4 imaginations: with ſuch real affeQtion doſt thou lay thy head on her foot, 
* that the univerſe, in compariſon of her, vaniſhes into nothing before 
< thee; and, fince thy gold allures not her eye, gold and mere earth ap- 
« pear equal in thine. Not a breath doſt thou utter to any one elle, for 
. with her thou haſt no room for any other; thou declareſt that her abode 
« js in thine eye, or, when thou cloſeſt it, in thy heart; thou haſt no fear 
ec of cenſure from any man; thou haſt no power to be at reſt for a moment; 
« if ſhe demands thy ſoul, it runs inſtantly to thy lip; and if the waves a 
« cimeter over thee, thy head falls immediately under it. Since an abſurd 
& love, with its baſis on air, affefts thee ſo violently, and commands with a 
< ſway ſo deſpotick, canſt thou wonder, that they who walk in the true path, 


« are drowned in the ſea of myſterious adoration? They diſregard life 
ee through affeQtion for its giver; they abandon the world through re- 
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« membrance of its maker; they are inebriated with the melody of amo- 
« rous complaints; they remember their beloved, and refign to him both 
« this life and the next. Through remembrance of Gon, they ſhun all 
« mankind: they are ſo enamoured of the cup-bearer, that they ſpill the 
« wine from the cup. No panacea can heal them, for no mortal can be 
« apprized of their malady ; ſo loudly has rung in their ears, from eternity 
« without beginning, the divine word alef, with beſt, the tumultuous ex- 
* clamation of all ſpirits. They are a ſet fully employed, but fitting in 
« retirement ; their feet are of earth, but their breath is a flame: with a 
« fingle yell they could rend a mountain from its baſe; with a fingle cry 
« they could throw a city into confuſion: like wind, they are concealed 
„ and move nimbly ; like ſtone; they are filent, yet repeat Gon's praiſes. 
At early dawn their tears flow ſo copiouſly as to waſh from their eyes 
« the black powder of fleep: though the courſer of their fancy ran fo 
« ſwiftly all night, yet the morning finds them left behind in diſorder: night 
« and day they are plunged in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are un- 
able, through aſtoniſhment, to diſtinguiſh night from day. So enraptured 
« are they with the beauty of Him, who decorated the human form, that, 
e with the beauty of the form itſelf, they have no concern; and if ever 
they behold a beautiful ſhape, they ſee in it the myſtery of Gov's work. 


« The wiſe take not the huſk in exchange for the kernel; and he, who 
« makes that choice, has no underſtanding. He only has drunk the pure 


vine of unity, who has forgotten, by remembering Con, all things elſe in 
“ both worlds.” 


Lerus return io the Hindus, among whom we now find the ſame emblematical 
theology, which Prrnacon As admired and adopted. The loves of Czisnna 


and 
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and Ra DRA, or the reciprocal attraRtion between the divine goodneſs and 
the human ſoul, are told at large in the tenth book of the Bhdgevat, and are 
the ſubjeRt of a little Paforal Drama, entitled Gitagovinda: it was the work of 
Javavz'va, who flouriſhed, it is ſaid, before Cal Ip As, and was born, as he 
tells us himſelf, in Cenduli, which many believe to be in Calinge; but fince 
there is a town of a ſimilar name in Berdwan, the natives of it inſiſt that the 
fineſt lyrick poet of Indie was their countryman, and celebrate, in honour of 
him, an annual jubilee, paſſing a whole night in repreſenting his drama, 
and in finging his beautiful ſongs. After having tranſlated the Gitagovinds 
word for word, I reduced my tranſlation to the form, in which it is now exhi- 
bited; omitting only thoſe paſſages, which are too luxuriant and too bold 
for an Zuropean taſte, and the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations of 
Viann v, with which you have been preſented on another occaſion: the 
phraſes in 1:alicks, are the burdens of the ſeveral ſongs; and you may be 
aſſured, that not a fingle image or idea has been added by the tranſlator. 


GI'TAGOVINDA, 
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IHE firmament is obſcured by clouds; the woodlands are black with 
Tamdla-trees; that youth, who roves in the foreſt, will be fearful 
ne go, my daughter; bring the wanderer home to 
my ruſtick manſion.” Such was the command of Nana, the fortunate 
herdſman; and hence aroſe the love of Ra'odua' and Ma'pnava, who 
ſported on the bank of Yamusd, or haſtened eagerly to the ſecret bower. 


If thy ſoul be delighted with the remembrance of Hzz1, or ſenſible to 
the raptures of love, liſten to the voice of Jaravz'va, whoſe notes are 
both ſweet and brilliant. O ruou, who reclineſt on the boſom of Ca- 
nal whoſe cars flame with gems, and whoſe locks are embelliſhed 
with ſylvan flowers; thou, from whom the day-ſtar derived his eſfulgence, 
| who ſleweſt the venom-breathing Ca'tiva, who beamed, like a fun, on 
the tribe of Yau, that flouriſhed like a lotos; thou, who fitteſt on the 
plumage of Gazura, who, by ſubduing demons, gaveſt exquiſite joy to the 
aſſembly of immortals; thou, for whom the daughter of Jaxaca was 
decked in gay apparel, by whom Du'snaxa was overthrown ; thou, whoſe 
eye * like the water - ly, who calledſt three worlds into 4 
ence; thou, by whom the rocks of Mandan were cafily ſupported, w 
Vol. III. Aa W 
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lippeſt neQar from the radiant lips of Pzp4', as the fluttering Chacora 
drinks the moon-beams; be viforious, O Hzn1, lord of conqueſt ! 


Ra'p#na' ſought him long in vain, and her thoughts were confounded by 
the fever of defire: ſhe roved in the vernal morning among the twining 
Viſantis covered with ſoft bloſſoms, when a damſel thus addreſſed her with 
youthful hilarity :,* The gale, that has wantoned round the beautiful clove- 
plants, breathes now from the hills of Malays; the circling arbours re- 
© ſound with the notes of the Cocil and the murmurs of honey-making ſwarms. 
* Now the hearts of damſels, whoſe lovers travel at a diſtance, are pierced 
 * with anguiſh; while the bloſſoms of Bacu are conſpicuous among the 
| * flowerets covered with bees. The Temdls, with leaves dark and odorous, 
claims a tribute from the muſk, which it vanquiſhes; and the cluſtering 
© flowers of the Paldſe reſemble the nails of Ca uA, with which he rends the 
hearts of the young. The full-blown Ceſare gleams like the ſceptre of the 
«+ world's monarch, Love; and the pointed thyrſe of the Ceaca reſembles 
* thedarts, by which lovers are wounded. See the bunches of Patali-flowers 
« filled with bees, like the quiver of Suan full of ſhafts; while the ten- 
der bloſſom of the Caruna ſmiles to ſee the whole world laying ſhame aſide. 
* The far-ſcented Mddbavi beautifies the trees, round which it twines; and the 
* freſh Mallica ſeduces, with rich perfume, even the hearts of hermits ; while 
the Aura. tree with blooming treſſes is embraced by the gay creeper 41. 
© mufis, and the blue ſtreams of Yemuad wind round the groves of Vi- 
* davan. In this charming ſeaſon, which gives pain to ſeparated lovers, young 
* Hzx1 ſports and dances with a company of damſels. A breeze, like the breath 
* of love, from the fragrant flowers of the Ceaca, kindles every heart, whilſt 
* it perfumes the woods with the duſt, which it ſhakes from the Mallics with 


halk. 
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© half. opened buds; and the Ccile burſts into ſong, when he ſees the 
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© bloſſoms gliſtening on the lovely Raſala. 


The jealous Ra “DHA! gave no anſwer; and, ſoon after, her officious 
friend, perceiving the foc of Mun, in the foreſt, eager for the rapturous 
embraces of the herdſmen's daughters, with whom he was dancing, thus 
again addreſſed his forgotten miſtreſs: © With a garland of wild flowers 
* deſcending even to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure limbs, diſtin- 

© guiſhed by ſmiling cheeks and by ear-rings, that ſparkle, as he plays, 
© Her1 exults in the aſſemblage of amorous damſels. One of them preſſes him 
« with her ſwelling breaſt, while ſhe warbles with exquiſite melody. An- 
© other, affefted by a glance from his eye, ſtands meditating on the lotos 
* of his face. A third, on pretence of whiſpering a ſecret in his ear, ap- 
* proaches his temples, and kiſſes them with ardour. One ſeizes his mantle 
© and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks of Fa- 
* mund, where elegant Vanjulas interweave their branches. He applauds 
another, who dances in the ſportive circle, whilſt her bracelets ring, as 
© ſhe beats time with her palms. Now he careſſes one, and kiſſes another, 
* ſmiling on a third with complacency; and now he chaſes her, whoſe 
| © beauty has moſt allured him. Thus the wanton Hzx1 frolicks, in the 

© ſeaſon of ſweets, among the maids of Vraja, who ruſh to his embraces, as 
© if he were Pleaſure itſelf aſſuming a human form ; and one of them, under 
N O CRE CEP e- Thy 
* lips, my beloved, are neQar.” 


Rana“ remains in the foreſt; but reſenting the promiſcuous paſſion 
of Hani, and his negle& of her beauty, which he once thought ſuperiour, 
© vie © © hover of ing; Hm, Gn of which reſounds 

Aa? Es © with 
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* with the humming of ſwarms engaged in their ſweet labours; and there, 
falling languid on the ground, ſhe thus addreſſes her female companion. 
© Though be take recreation in my abſence, and ſmile on all around him, yet my ſoul 
© remembers Him, whoſe beguiling reed modulates a tune ſweetened by the 
* neftar of his quivering lip, while his car ſparkles with gems, and his eye 
darts amorous glances; Him, whoſe locks are decked with the plumes of 
* peacocks reſplendent with many- coloured moons, and whoſe mantle 
* graceful ſmile gives new luſtre to his lips, brilliant and foft as a dewy 
| © leaf, ſweet and ruddy as the bloſſom of Bendbujive, while they tremble 
« with eagerneſs to kiſs the daughters of the herdſmen; Him, who diſperſes 
the gloom with beams from the jewels, which decorate his boſom, his 
« wriſts, and his ankles, on whoſe forehead ſhines a circlet of ſandal wood, 
* which makes even the moon contemptible, when it fails through irradiated 
clouds; Him, whoſe car-rings are formed of entire gems in the ſhape of the 
* fiſh Macar on the banners of Love; even the yellow-robed God, whoſe at- 
| © tendants are the chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of demons; him, who 
© reclines under a gay Cadambe-tree; who formerly delighted me, while he 
© he gracefully waved in the dance, and all his ſoul ſparkled in his eye. My 

_ © veak mind thus enumerates his qualities; and, though offended, ſtrives to 
' © baniſh offence. What elſe can it do? It cannot part with its affeftion for 
* Cx1snna, whoſe love is excited by other damſels, and who ſports in the 
© abſence of Ra'vna'. Bring, O friend, that vanquiſher of the demon Cx, 
* to ſport with me, who am repairing to a ſecret bower, who look timidly on all 
© fides, who meditate with amorous fancy on his divine transfiguration. Bring 
bim, whoſe diſcourſe was once compoſed of thegentleſt words, to converſe 
* with me, who am baſhful on his firſt approach, and expreſs my thoughts 
< with a ſmile ſweet as honey. Bring him, who formerly flept on my bo- 
r 1 2 


© ſom, to recline with me on a green bed of leaves juſt gathered, while 
6 his lip ſheds dew, and my arms enfold him. Bring him, who has attained 
_ © the © perfeQtion of ſkill in love's art, whoſe hand uſed to preſs theſe firm 
* and delicate ſpheres, to play with me, whoſe voice rivals that of the 
© Cotil, and whoſe treſſes are bound with waving bloſſoms. Bring him, who 
* formerly drew me by the locks to his embrace, to repoſe with me, whoſe 
* feet tinkle, as they move, with rings of gold and of gems, whoſe looſened 
* zone ſounds, as it falls; and whoſe limbs are ſlender and flexible as the 
* creeping plant. That God, whoſe cheeks are beautified by the neſtar 
* of his ſmiles, whoſe pipe drops in his extaſy, I ſaw in the grove en- 
© circled by the damſels of Vraja, who gazed on him aſkance from the corners 
of their eyes: I ſaw him in the grove with happier damſels, yet the fight 
of him delighted me. Soft is the gale, which breathes over yon clear pool, 
© and expands the cluſtering bloſſoms of the voluble 4/6cs; ſoft, yet griev- 
© ous to me in the abſence of the ſoe of Mavnu. Delightful are the flow- 
ers of Amrg-trecs on the mountain-top, while the murmuring bees pur- 
© ſue their voluptuous toil ; . GI hp 
* abſence of the youthful CW Sv . I» © 
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Meantime, the defiroyer of Caxta, having brought to his remembrance 
the amiable Rana, forſook the beautiful damſels of Vraja: be ſought 
her in all parts of the foreſt; his old wound from love's arrow bled again; 
| he repented of his levity, and ſeated in a bower near the bank of Yamuze, 


4 ***» * 


© — ſaw me, no doubt, furrounded by the wanton ſhep- 
6 herdefles; yet, conſcious of my fault, 1 durſt not intercept her flight. 
* Wo is mel foe feels — EET EETID How 
Will 
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* will ſhe conduQ herſelf? How will ſhe expreſs her pain in ſo long a 
© ſeparation? What is wealth to me? What are numerous attendants ? 
© What are the pleaſures of the world? What joy can I receive from a hea- 
_ © venly abode? I ſeem to behold her face with eye-brows contratting them- 
© ſelves through her juſt reſentment: it reſembles a freſh lotos, over which 
© two black bees are fluttering: I ſeem, ſo preſent is ſhe to my imagination, 
© even now to careſs her with eagerneſs. Why then do I ſeek her in this 
* foreſt? Why do I lament without cauſe? O flender damſel, anger, I know, 
© has torn thy ſoft boſom; but whither thou art retired, I know not. 
© How can I invite thee to return? Thou art ſeen by me, indeed, in a 
© viſion; thou ſeemeſt to move before me. Ah! why doſt thou not ruſh, 
© as before, to my embrace? Do but forgive me: never again will I com- 
mit a ſimilar offence. Grant me but a fight of thee, O lovely Ra'vnica'; 
__ © for my paſſion torments me. I am not the terrible Mauz'sa: a garland 
© of water:lilies with ſubtile threads decks my ſhoulders ; not ſerpents with 
* twiſted folds: the blue petals of the lotos glitter on my neck; not the 
b azure gleam of poiſon: powdered ſandal-wood is ſprinkled on my limbs; 
© not pale aſhes: O God of Love, miſtake me not for Mana'pe'va. 
Wound me not again; approach me not in anger; I love already 
© too paſſionately; yet I have loſt my beloved. Hold not in thy 
© that ſhaft barbed with an Amre-flower! Brace not thy bow, thou con- 
© queror of the world! Is it valour to flay one who faints? My heart is al- 
© ready pierced by arrows from Ra'vna”s eyes, black and keen as thoſe 
© of an antelope; yet mine eyes are not gratified with her preſence. Her 
© eyes are full of ſhafts : her eye-brows are bows; and the tips of her ears 
© are filken firings: thus armed by Axaxca, the God of Deſire, ſhe 
© marches, herſelf a goddeſs, to enſure his triumph over the vanquiſhed 
© univerſe. I meditate on her delightful embrace, on the raviſhing glances 
© darted from her eye, on the fragrant lotos of her mouth, on her nedtar- 
” * dropping 
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© dropping ſpeech, on her lips, ruddy as the berries of the Bimba; yet even 
my fixed meditation on ſuch an aſſemblage of charms encreaſes, inſtead of 
6 alleviating the miſery of ſeparation.” 


The damſel, commiſfioned by Ra'vna', found the diſconſolate God un- 
der an arbour of ſpreading Vaziras by the fide of Yamuzd; where pre- 
W 

his beloved: 


© She deſpiſes eſſence of ſandal- wood, and even by moon- light fits brood- 
© ing over her gloomy ſorrow; ſhe declares the gale of Malays to be 
© yenom, and the ſandal-trees, through which it bas breathed, to have 
deen the haunt of ferpents. Thus, O Ma'pdnava, is fhe affiified in thy ab- 
© ſence with the pain, which love's dart bas occaſioned : ber ſoul is fixed on thee. 
* Freſh arrows of deſire are continually affailing her, and ſhe forms a net 
© of lotos-lcaves as armour for her heart, which thou alone ſhouldſt for- 
* tifſy. She makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the flowery- 
| © ſhafied God; but, when ſhe hoped for thy embrace, ſhe had formed for 
© thee a couch of ſoft bloſſoms. Her face is like a vater · lily, veiled in the dew 

© of tears, and her eyes appear like moons eclipſed, which let fall their gather- 
© ed nettar through pain cauſed. by the tooth of the furious dragon. She 
* draws thy image with muſk in the character of the Deity with five ſhafts, 
having ſubdued the Macar, or horned ſhark, and holding an arrow tipped 
© with an Amre-flower; thus ſhe draws. thy picture, and worſhips it. 
At the cloſe of every ſentence, © O Ma'puava, ſhe exclaims, at thy 
« feet am I fallen, and in thy abſence even the moon, though it be a vaſe full 


< of neQtar, inflames my limbs.” Then, by the power of imagination, ſhe 
figures thee flanding before bes: thee who art not eafily attained: ſhe 


„ fighs,. 
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* fighs, ſhe ſmiles, ſhe mourns, ſhe weeps, ſhe moves from fide to fide, 
© the laments and rejoices by turns. Her abode is a foreſt; the circle of 
© her female companions is a net; her ſighs are flames of fire kindled in 
« a thicket; herſelf (alas! through thy abſence) is become a timid roe; 
and Love is the tiger, who ſprings on her like Yana, the Genius of Death. 

So emaciated is her beautiful body, that even the light garland, which 
* waves over her boſom, ſhe thinks a load. Such, O bright-haired God, is 
© Ra'vna', when thou art abſent. If powder of ſandal-wood finely levigated 
be moiſtencd and applied to her breaſts, ſhe ſtarts, and miſtakes it for 
« poiſon, Her fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn her like the 
© flame which reduced Can DATA to aſhes. She throws around her eyes, 
+ like blue water-lilics with broken talks, dropping lucid fireams. Even 
ber bed of tender leaves appears in her fight like a kindled fire. The 

palm of her hand ſupports her aching temple, motionleſs as the creſcent 
* riſing at eve. HAI, Han,” thus in filence ſhe meditates on thy name, 
© as if her wiſh were gratified, and ſhe were dying through thy abſence. 
* She rends her locks; ſhe pants; ſhe laments inarticulately; ſhe trembles ; 
* ſhe pines; ſhe muſes; ſhe moves from place to place; ſhe cloſes her eyes; 

© the falls; ſhe riſcs again; the faints: in ſuch a fever of love, ſhe may 
* live, O celeſtial phyſician, if Thou adminiſter the remedy ; but, ſhouldſt 

Thou be unkind, her malady will be deſperate. Thus, O divine healer, 
© by the nettar of thy love muſt Ra'pnus' be reſtored to health; and, if 

* thou refuſe it, thy heart muſt be harder than the thunderſtone. Long 

© has her ſoul pined, and long has ſhe been heated with ſandal-wood, 
* moon-light, and water-lilies, with which others are cooled; yet ſhe pa- 
* tiently and in ſecret meditates on Thee, who alone canſt relieve her. 
* Shouldſt thou be inconſtant, how can ſhe, waſted as ſhe is to a ſha- 
+ dow, ſupport life a ſingle moment? How can ſhe who lately could not 


© endure 
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. cave ty ehiime comes iiite tide lion <a 
© with half-cloſed eyes on the Raſãla with bloomy branches, which remind 
her of the vernal ſeaſon, when ſhe firſt beheld thee with rapture ? 


«© Here have I choſen my abode: go quickly to Ra'vna'; ſoothe her 
© with my meſlage, and conduR her hither.” So ſpoke the foe of Maouu 
nion: © Whilſt a ſweet breeze from the hills of Malays comes waſting on his 
- © plumes the young God of Deſire; while many a flower points his extend- 
+ ed petals to pierce the boſom of ſeparated lovers, the Deity crewned 
6 with fyloan bloſſoms, laments, O friend, in thy abſence. Even the dewy rays 
* of the moon burn him; and, as the ſhaft of love is deſcending, he mourns 
« inarticulately with increaſing diſtraftion. When the bees murmur ſoftly, 


© he covers his cars; miſery fits fixed in his heart, and every returning 


5 night adds anguiſh to anguiſh. He quits his radiant place for the wild 

6 foreſt, where he finks on a bed of cold clay, and frequently mutters thy 
| © name. In yon bower, to which the pilgrims of love are uſed to repair, he 
© meditates on thy form, repeating in ſilence ſome enchanting word, which 
© once dropped from thy lips, and thirſting for the neftar, which they alone 
© can ſupply. Delay not, O lovelieſt of women; follow the lord of thy 
© heart: behold, he ſeeks the appointed ſhade, bright with the ornaments of 
© love, and confident of the promiſed bliſs. Having bound bis locks with fare 
6 flowers, he haſtens to you arbour, where a ſoft gale breathes over the banks of La- 
* muna: there, again pronouncing thy name, he modulates his divine reed. 
Oh! with what rapture doth he gaze on the golden duſt which the breeze 
© ſhakes from expanded bloſſoms; the breeze, which has kiſſed thy cheek! 
Wich a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble as a trembling leaf, he 
* doubtfully expet̃is thy approach, and timidly looks on the path, which thou 

Vor. III. B b | © muſt 
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© muſt tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, the ring which tinkles on thy 
© delicate ankle, when thou ſporteſt in the dance; haſtily caſt over thee 
© thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy bower. The reward of thy 
© ſpeed, O thou, who ſparkleſt like lightning, will be to ſhine on the blue 
© boſom of Mona, which reſembles a vernal cloud, decked with a ſtring 
« of pearls, like a flock of white water birds fluttering in the air. Diſ- 
«© appoint not, O thou lotos-eyed, the vanquiſher of Manu; accompliſh 

* his defire; but go quickly; it is night, and the night alſo will quickly 
© Jepart. Again and again he ſighs; he looks around; he re-enters the 
© arbour; be can ſcarce articulate thy ſweet name; he again ſmooths his 
* flowery couch; he looks wild; he becomes frantick : thy beloved will pe- 
« riſh through defire. The bright-beamed God ſinks in the weſt, and thy 
pain of ſeparation may alſo be removed: the blackneſs of the night is in- 
© creaſed, and the paſſionate imagination of Go'vinva has acquired addi- 
_ © tional gloom. My addreſs to thee has equalled in length and in ſweetneſs 
* the ſong of the Coils: delay will make thee miſerable, O my beautiful 
« friend. Seize the moment of delight in the place of affignation with the 
* ſon of Dz'vacr, who deſcended from heaven to remove the burdens of 
* the univerſe; be is a blue gem on the forchead of the three worlds, and 
* longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fragrant lotos of thy cheek.” 


But the ſolicitous maid, perceiving that Ra'oua' was unable through 
debility to move from her arbour of flowery creepers, returned to Go 
| vinva, who was bimſelf diſordered with love, and thus deſcribed her 


= She mourns, Sent ectto be cating bower ; ſhe looks ea- 
« gerly on all fides, in hope of thy approach; then, gaining firengb from 
| | | © the 
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© the delightful idea of the propoſed meeting, ſhe advances a few ſteps, 
© and falls languid on the ground. When ſhe riſes, ſhe weaves bracelets 
of freſh leaves; ſhe dreſſes herſelf like her beloved, and, looking at her- 
* ſelf, in ſport, exclaims, Behold the vanquiſher of Manu!“ Then ſhe 
© repeats again and again the name of Hzs1, and, catching at a dark blue 
© cloud, flrives to embrace it, ſaying: © It is my beloved who approaches.” 
© Thus, while thou art dilatory, ſhe lies expecting thee ; ſhe mourns; the 
© weeps; ſhe puts on her gayeſt ornaments to receive her lord; ſhe com. 
* O cruel, ſhe is drowned in a ſea of rapturous imaginations. If a leaf 
© but quiver, ſhe ſuppoſes thee arrived; ſhe ſpreads her couch ; ſhe forms 
+ in her mind a hundred modes of delight: is aan 
* bower, the an „4% CNS CEE.” 


iy. ls dan he ares Bits a. of Aut eee ARE. 
divan, and looked like a drop of liquid ſandal on the face of the ſky, 
which ſmiled like a beautiful damſel; while its orb, with many ſpots, be- 
trayed, as it were, a conſciouſneſs of guilt, in having often attended amorous 
maids to the loſs of their family honour. The moon, with a black fwan 
couched on its diſc, advanced in its nightly courſe; but Ma'onava had 
not advanced to the bower of Ra'pns', who thus bewatled bis delay with 
notes of varied lamentatien. 


J © The e en fo come: but Ha., alas! comes not to he 
* Ob! what refuge can I ſeck, deluded as I am by the guile of my female 
* adviſer? The God with five arrows has wounded my heart; and I am de- 
* ſerted by Him, for whoſe ſake I have ſought at night the darkeſt receſs 

„% of 
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of the foreſt. Since my beſt beloved friends have deceived me, it is my 
* wiſh to die: fince my ſenſes are diſordered, and my boſom is on fire, why 
* ſtay I longer in this world? The coolneſs of this vernal night gives me 
pain, inſtead of refreſhment: ſome happier damſel enjoys my beloved; 
© whilſt I, alas! am looking at the gems in my bracelets, which are black- 
© ened by the flames of my paſſion. My neck, more delicate than the ten- 
* dereſt bloſſom, is hurt by the garland that encircles it: flowers, are, indeed, 
© the arrows of Love, and he plays with them cruelly. I make this wood 
* my dwelling: I regard not the roughneſs of the V#as-trees; but the de- 
. firoyer of Mannv holds me not in his remembrance! Why comes he not 
© to the bower of bloomy Vaenjules, aſſigned for our meeting? Some ardent 
© rival, no doubt, keeps him locked in her embrace: or have his compa- 
* nions detained him with mirthful recreations? Elſe why roams be not 
through the cool ſhades? Perhaps, the heart-fick lover is unable through 
© weakneſs to advance even a ſtep!'—So ſaying, ſhe raiſed her eyes; and, 
ſeeing her damſel return filent and mournful, unaccompanied by Ma'v- 
nava, ſhe was alarmed even to phrenſy; and, as if ſhe aQtually beheld him 


« Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of love, and with trefſes wav- 
© ing like flowery banners, a damſal more alluring than Ra'vua', enjoys the con- 
queror of Manu. Her form is transfigured by the touch of her divine 
© lover; her garland quivers over her ſwelling boſom; her face like the moon 
© is graced with clouds of dark hair, and trembles, while the quaſfs the 
© neQtareous dew of his lip ; her bright ear-rings dance over her cheeks, 
* which they irradiate; and the ſmall bells on her girdle tinkle as 
© ſhe moves. Baſhful at firſt, ſhe ſmiles at length on her embracer, and ex- 
95 6 preſles 
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« preſſes her joy with inarticulate murmurs; while ſhe floats on the waves 
| © of defire, and cloſes her eyes dazzled with the blaze of approaching Ca- 
© MA: and now this heroine in love's warfare falls exhauſted and vanquiſhed 
© by the refiſtleſs Mun Ani, but, alas! in my boſom prevails the flame of 
« jealouſy, and yon moon, which diſpels the ſorrow of others, increaſes 
© mine. See again, whence the foe of Mun a, ſports in you grove on the bank 
F the Yamuna! See, how he kiſſes the lip of my rival, and imprints on 
© her forchead an ornament of pure muſk, black as the young antelope on 
© the lunar orb! Now, like the huſband of Rx TI, he fixes white bloſſoms on 


* clouds. On her breaſts, like two firmaments, he places a ſtring of gems, 


© like a radiant conſtellation: he binds on her arms, graceful as the ſtalks of 
© the water-lily, and adorned with hands glowing like the petals of its flower, 
* a bracelet of ſapphires, which reſemble a cluſter of bees. Ah! ſee, how 
© he ties round her waiſt, a rich girdle illumined with golden bells, which 
* ſeem to laugh, as they tinkle, at the inferior brightneſs of the leafy gar- 
lands, which lovers hang on their bowers, to propitiate the God of Deſire. 
ne places her ſoft foot, as he reclines by her fide, on his ardent boſom, 
© and Rtains it with the ruddy hue of Ydvace. Say, my friend, why paſs 
I my nights in this tangled foreſt without joy, and without hope, while 
the faithleſs brother of Hatapuzza claſps my rival in his arms? Yet why, 
my companion, ſhouldſt thou mourn, though my perfidious youth has diſ- 
appointed me? What offence is it of thine, if he ſport with a crowd of dam- 
* ſels happier than 1? Mark, how my ſoul, attracted by his irreſiſtible charms, 
* burſts from its mortal frame, and ruſhes to mix with its beloved. She, 
_ * whom the God enjoys, crowned with fylvan flowers, fits carelefsly on a bed of 
leaves with Him, whoſe wanton eyes reſemble blue water-lilies agitated by the 
© breeze. 
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breeze. She feels no flame from the gales of Malaye with Him, whoſe 
* words are ſweeter than the water of life. She derides the ſhafts of ſoul- 
born Can with Him, whoſe lips are like a red lotos in full bloom. 
© She is cooled by the moon's dewy beams, while ſhe reclines with Him, 
* whoſe hands and feet glow like vernal flowers. No female companion 
e deludes her, while ſhe ſports with Him, whoſe veſture blazes like tried gold. 
© She faints not through exceſs of paſſion, while ſhe careſſes that youth, 
* who ſurpaſſes in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds. O gale, ſcented 
« with ſandal, who breatheſt love ſrom the regions of the ſouth, be propitious 
but for a moment: when thou haſt brought my beloved before my eyes, 
2 Love, with eyes like blue water- 
* lilies, again afſails me and triumphs; and, while the perfidy of my beloved 
| © rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, the cool breeze ſcorches me 
like a flame, and the neQtar-dropping moon is my poiſon. . Bring diſeaſe 
and death, O gale of Malays! Seize my ſpirit, O God with five arrows! I 
* aſk not mercy from thee : no more will I dwell in the cottage of my fa- 
© ther. Receive me in thy azure waves, O fiſter of Tana, that the ardour 
6— ana | 


Nm by anemone of tern, Roald he adh is oe agate of . 
ſpair, and at early dawn thus rebuked ber lover, whom ſhe fav lying pro- 
ſtrate before her, am 


© Alas! alas! Go, Ma'onava; depart, 0 Cas Avi; ſpeak not the lan- 
* care, Look at his eye half - opened, red with continued waking through 
© the pleaſurable night, yet ſmiling fill with affeftion for my rival! 
* Thy teeth, O cerulean youth, are azure as thy complexion from the kiſſes, 


* which 
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ed on the beautiful eyes of thy darling, graced 
* with dark blue powder; and thy limbs marked with punQuures in love's 
* warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueſt written on poliſhed ſapphires with li- 
| © quid gold. That broad boſom, ſtained by the bright lotos of her foot, 
* diſplays a veſture of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, which trem- 
© bles within it. The preſſure of her lip on thine wounds me to the ſoul. 
© Ah! how canſt thou aſſert, that we are one, fince our ſenſations differ thus 
© widely? Thy ſoul, O dark-limbed God, ſhows its blackneſs externally. 
© How couldſt thou deceive a girl, who relied on thee; a girl, who burned 
© in the fever of love? Thou roveſt in woods, and females are thy prey : what 
vonder? Even thy childiſh heart was malignant; and thou gaveſt death 
© to the nurſe, who would have given thee milk. Since thy tenderneſs for 
me, of which theſe foreſts uſed to talk, has now vaniſhed, and fince thy 
© breaſt, reddened by the feet of my rival, glows as if thy ardent paſſion 
* for ber were burſting from it, the fight of thee, O deceiver, makes me (ab! 
«* muſt I ſay it?) bluſh at wy own aletion.” 


© which thou haſt impri 


mana ede ware hor band Be fn crates Mat 
and filently meditated on his charms; when her damſel ſoſily addrefſed 


| © He is gone: the light air has waſted him away. What pleaſure now, 
my beloved, remains in thy manſion? Continue not, reſentful woman, thy 


© indignation againſt the beautiful Ma'dnava. Why ſhouldſt thou render 
* vain thoſe round ſmooth vaſes, ample and ripe as the ſweet fruit of yon 
* Tala-tree? How often and how recently have I faid, © forſake not the 
% blooming Her?” Why fitteſt thou ſo mournful? Why weepeſt thou 
« with diſtraction, when the damſels are laughing around thee ? Thou haſt 
* formed 
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© formed a couch of ſoft lotos-leaves : let thy darling charm thy fight, while 
© he repoſes on it. AMiRQ not thy ſoul with extreme anguiſh ; but attend 
© to my words, which conceal no guile. Suffer Cz'sava to approach: let 
* him ſpeak with exquiſite ſweetneſs, and diſſipate all thy ſorrows. If thou 
art harſh to him, who is amiable; if thou art proudly filent, when he de- 
© precates thy wrath with lowly proſtrations; if thou ſhoweſt averſion to 
© him, who loves thee paſſionately ; if, when he bends before thee, thy face 
© be turned contemptuouſly away; by the ſame rule of contrariety, the duſt 
of ſandal- wood, which thou haſt ſprinkled, may become poiſon ; the moon, 
© with cool beams, a ſcorching ſun; the freſh dew, a conſuming flame; and 
© the ſports of love be changed into agony.” 


Ma'pnyava was not abſent long: he returned to his beloved; whoſe 
cheeks were heated by the ſultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was dimi- 
. niſhed, not wholly abated; but the ſecretly rejoiced at his return, while 
the ſhades of night alſo were approaching. She looked abaſhed at hs 
damſel, while He, with faukering accents, implored her forgiveneſs. 


_ © Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy ſparkling teeth will 
+ diſpel the gloom of my fears. My trembling lips, like thirſty Chacoras, 

© Jong to drink the moonbeams of thy cheek. O my darling, who art natu- 
* rally ſo tender-bearted, abandon thy cauſcleſs indignation. At this moment the 
© flame of dire conſumes my heart : Oh! grant me 4 draught of boney from the 
© lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou beeſt inexorable, grant me death from 
© the arrows of thy keen eyes; make thy arms my chains; and puniſh me 
© according to thy pleaſure. Thou art my life; thou art my ornament ; 
thou art a pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth: oh! be favourable now, 
and my heart ſhall eternally be grateful. Thine eyes, which nature for- 
> . Is © med 
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© med like blue water-lilies, are become, through thy reſentment, like petals 
© of the crimſon lotos: oh! tinge with their effulgence theſe my dark limbs, 
© that they may glow like the ſhafts of Love tipped with flowers. Place on 
© my head that foot like a freſh leaf, and ſhade me from the ſun of my 
< paſſion, whoſe beams I am unable to bear. Spread a firing of gems on 
© thoſe two ſoft globes ; let the golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaim 
* the mild editt of love. Say, O damſel, with delicate ſpeech, ſhall I dye 
red, with the juice of alaſtaca, thoſe beautiful feet, which will make the 
* full-blown land-lotos bluſh with ſhame? Abandon thy doubts of my 
© heart, now indeed fluttering through fear of thy diſpleaſure, but hereafter 
© to be fixed wholly on thee; a heart, which has no room in it for another : 
none elſe can enter it, but Love, the bodileſs God. Let him wing his 
© arrows; let him wound me mortally ; decline not, O cruel, the pleaſure 
© of ſeeing me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though its beams 
© drop the venom of maddening defire : let thy neſtareous lip be the charm- 
© er, who alone has power to lull the ſerpent, or ſupply an antidote for his 
© poiſon. Thy filence afflifs me: oh! ſpeak with the voice of muſic, and 
© let thy ſweet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but abandon 
© not a lover, who ſurpaſſes in beauty the ſons of men, and who kneels 
© before thee, O thou moſt beautiful among women. Thy lips are a Band- 
« bujive-flower ; the luſtre of the Medkucs beams on thy cheek; thine eye 
© gutſhines the blue-lotos; thy noſe is a bud of the Tile; the Cm bloſ- 
© ſom yields to thy teeth: thus the flowery-ſhafted God borrows from thee 
© the points of his darts, and ſubdues the univerſe. Surely, thou deſcendeſt 
© from heaven, O flender damſel, attended by a company of youthful god- 
* defſes; and all their beauties are colleQed in thee.” 


He ſpake; and ſeeing her appeaſed by his bomage, flew to his bower, 
Vor. III Cc = clad 
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clad in a gay mantle. The night now veiled all viſible objects; and the 
damſel thus exhorted Ra'pna', while ſhe decked her with beaming or- 
naments. 


* Follow, gentle Ra'dnica', follow the for of Mapnv: his diſcourſe was 
© elegantly compoſed of ſweet phraſes; he proſtrated himſelf at thy feet; 
© and he now baſtens to his delightful couch by yon grove of branching 
* Vanjulas. Bind round thy ankle rings beaming with gems; and advance 
* with mincing ſteps, like the pearl-fed Marla. Drink with raviſhed ears 
© the ſoft accents of HERI; and feaſt on love, while the warbling Cocilas 
* obey the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. Abandon delay: 
* ſee, the whole aſſembly of ſlender plants, pointing to the bower with fingers 
* of young leaves agitated by the gale, make ſignals for thy departure. Aſk 
© thoſe two round hillocks, which reccive pure dew-drops from the garland 
* playing on thy neck, and the buds, on whoſe top ſtart aloft with the 
* thought of thy darling; aſk, and they will tell, that thy ſoul is intent on 
the warfare of love: advance, fervid warriour, advance with alacrity, 
« while the ſound of thy tinkling waiſt-bells ſhall repreſent martial muſick. 
Lead with thee ſome favoured maid ; graſp her hand with thine, whoſe 
* fingers are long and ſmooth as love's arrows: march; and, with the noiſe 
© himſelf thy flave: * She will come; ſhe will exult on beholding me; 
« ſhe will pour accents of delight; ſhe will enfold me with eager arms; 
« ſhe will melt with affetion:” Such are his thoughts at this moment; 
and thus thinking, he looks through the long avenue; he trembles; 
* he rejoices; he burns; he moves from place to place; he faints, 
* when he ſees thee not coming, and falls in his gloomy bower. The 
night now dreſſes, in habiliments, fit for ſecrecy, the many damſels, 

who 
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* who haſten to their places of aſſignation: ſhe ſets off with blackneſs their 
+ beautiful eyes; fixes dark Tamadla-leaves behind their ears; decks their 
© locks with the deep azure of water-lilies, and ſprinkles muſk on their 
© panting boſoms. The noQturnal ſky, black as the touchſtone, tries now 
© the gold of their affeQtion, and is marked with rich lines from the flaſhes of 
_ © their beauty, in which they ſurpaſs the brighteſt Caſimirians. 


Ra'ons' thus incited, tripped through the foreſt ; but ſhame overpow- 
_ ered her, when, by the light of innumerable gems, on the arms, the feet, and 
the neck of her beloved, ſhe ſaw him at the door of his flowery manſion : 


Enter, ſweet Ra'vna', the bower of Hzx1: : ſeek delight, O thou, 
* whoſe boſom laughs with the foretaſte of happineſs. Enter, ſweet Ra'vus', 
© the bower graced with a bed of Aſoca-leaves: ſeek delight, O thou, whoſe 
© garland leaps with joy on thy breaſt. Enter, ſweet Ra'pna', the bower 
© jllumined with gay bloſſoms ; ſeek delight, O thou whoſe limbs far excel 
© them in ſoftneſs. Enter, O Ra'vus', the bower made cool and fragrant 
© by gales from the woods of Malays: ſeek delight, O thou, whoſe 
* amorous lays are ſofter than breezes. Enter, O Rani, the bower 
© ſpread with leaves of twining creepers: ſeek delight, O thou, whoſe 
© arms have been long inflexible. Enter, O Ra'naa', the bower, which 
© reſounds with the murmurs of honey-making bees: ſeek delight, O 
© thou, whoſe embrace yields more exquiſite ſweetneſs. Enter, O Ra'dus', 
© the bower attuned by the melodious band of Cociles: ſeek delight, O thou, 
© whoſe lips, which outſhine the grains of the pomegranate, are embel- 
© liſhed, when thou ſpeakeſt, by the brightneſs of thy teeth, Long has 
© he borne thee in his mind; and now, in an agony of defire, he pants 

Ce ta 
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* to taſte neftar from thy lip. Deign to reſtore thy ſlave, who will bend 

_ © before the lotos of thy foot, and preſs it to his irradiated boſom; a 

© flave, who acknowledges himſelf bought by thee for a ſingle glance from 
* thy eye, and a toſs of thy diſdainful eye-brow.” 


She ended; and Ra'pns', with timid joy, darting her eyes on Go'vin- 
Da, while ſhe muſically ſounded the rings of her ankles and the bells of her 
zone, entered the myſtick bower of her only beloved. There fhe bebeld 
ber Ma'dnava, who delighted in ber alone ; who ſo long bad fighed for ber em- 
brace ; and whoſe countenance then gleamed with exceſſive rapture: his heart was 
_ agitated by her fight, as the waves of the deep are affefted by the lunar orb. 
His azure breaſt glittered with pearls of unblemiſhed luſtre, like the full 
| bed of the cerulean Tamand, interſperſed with curls of white foam. From 


nus graceful waiſt flowed a pale yellow robe, which reſembled the golden 


duſt of the water-lily ſcattered over its blue petals. His paſſion was inflam. 
ed by the glances of her eyes, which played like a pair of water-birds with 
azure plumage, that ſport near a full-blown lotos on a pool in the ſeaſon 
of dew. Bright car-rings, like two ſuns, diſplayed in full expanſion the 
flowers of his cheeks and lips, which gliſtened with the liquid radiance of 
ſmiles. His locks, interwoven with bloſſoms, were like a cloud variegated 
with moonbeams ; and, on his forchead, ſhone a circle of odorous oil, ex- 
tracted from the ſandal of Malays, like the moon juſt appearing on the 
duſky horizon; while his whole body ſeemed in a flame, from the blaze of 
unnumbered gems. Tears of tranſport guſhed in a ſtream from the full 
eyes of Ra'dna', and their watery glances beamed on her beſt beloved. 
Even ſhame, which before had taken its abode in their dark pupils, was 
itſelf aſhamed and departed, when the ſaun eyed Ra'pna', gazed on 
the brightened face of Czxtsmna, while ſhe paſſed by the ſoſt edge of his 

couch, 
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couch, and the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to ſtrike the gnats 
from their cheeks, in order to conceal their ſmiles, warily retired from his 
bower. | 


Go'vinva, ſeeing his beloved cheerful and ſerene, her lips ſparkling with 
ſmiles, and her eye ſpeaking defire, thus eagerly addreſſed her; while ſhe 
careleſsly reclined on the leafy bed firewn with ſoft bloſſoms. 


| © Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure boſom; and let this couch be 
« viQtorious over all, who rebel againſt love. Give fort rapture, ſweet Ra'v- 
n, to Na'za'ra'n thy aderer. 1 do thee homage; 1 preſs with my 
© blooming palms thy feet, weary with ſo long a walk. O that I were the 
+ golden ring, that plays round thy ankle! Speak but one gentle word; bid 
5 neftar drop from the bright moon of thy mouth. Since the pain of 
6 abſence is removed, let me thus remove the thin veſt, that enviouſiy hides 
* thy charms. Bleſt ſhould I be, if thoſe raiſed globes were fixed on my bo- 
* ſom, and the ardour of my paſſion allayed. Ol ſuffer me to quaſf the li- 
quid bliſs of thoſe lips; reſtore with their water of life thy ſlave, who has 
© long been lifeleſs, whom the fire of ſeparation has conſumed. Long have 
_ * theſe ears been afflited in thy abſence by the notes of the Cicila: relieve 
them with the ſound of thy tinkling waiſt-bells, which yield muſick almoſt 
equal to the melody of thy voice. Why are thoſe eyes half cloſed? Are 
* they aſhamed of ſeeing a youth to whom thy cauſcleſs reſentment gave 
© anguiſh? Oh! let afflition ceaſe: and let extaſy drown the remembrance 
« of paſt ſorrow.” Lee | 


In the morning ſhe roſe difarrayed, and her eyes betrayed a night wich- 
out ſlumber; when the yellow-robed God, who gazed on her with 


2 2 4 
port, 
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port, thus meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind: * Though her 
© locks be diffuſed at random, though the luſtre of her lips be faded, 
« though her garland and zone be fallen from their enchanting ſtations, and 
« though ſhe hide their places with her hands, looking toward me with baſh- 
« ful filence, yet even thus difarranged, the fills me with extatick delight.” 
But Ra DHA, preparing to array herſelf, before the company of nymphs could 
| ſee her confuſion, ſpake thus with exultation to her obſequious lover. 


| © Peace, O ſon of Yao, vich fingers cooler than ſandal-wood, place a 
«© circlet of muſick on this breaſt, which reſembles a vaſe of conſecrated water, 
_ © crowned vith freſh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower to propitiate 
| © the God of Love. Place, my darling, the gloſſy powder, which would 
© make the blackeſt bee envious, on this eye, whoſe glances are keener than 
* arrows darted by the huſband of Ret:. Fix, O accompliſhed youth, the 
two gems, which form part of love's chain, in theſe ears, whence the 
© antelopes of thine eyes may run downwards and ſport at pleaſure. Place 
© now a freſh circle of muſk, black as the lunar ſpots, on the moon of my 


 * forchead; and mix gay flowers on my treſſes with a peacock's feathers, in 


«* graceful order, that they may wave like the banners of Ca'ua. Now 
© replace, O tender-hearted, the looſe ornaments of my veſture: and 
© refix the golden bells of my girdle on their deſtined ftation, which re- 
+ ſembles thoſe hills, where the God with five ſhafts, who deſtroyed Sau- 
© yan, keeps his elephant ready for battle.” While ſhe ſpake, the heart 
of Yavava triumphed; and, obeying her ſportful beheſts, he placed muſky 
ſpots on her boſom and forehead, dyed her temples with radiant hues, 
embelliſhed her eyes with additional blackneſs, decked her braided hair 
and her neck with freſh garlands, and tied on her wriſts the looſened | 
Y bracelets, 
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bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, and round her waiſt the zone of 
bells, and ſounded with raviſhing melody. 


Whatever is delightful in the modes of mufick, whatever is divine in 
meditations on Vizunv, whatever is exquiſite in the ſweet art of love, what- 
ever is graceful in the fine ſtrains of poetry, all that let the happy and wiſe 
learn from the ſongs of Jarapz'va, whoſe ſoul is united with the foot of 
Na'za'ran. May that Hai be your ſupport, who expanded himſelf into 
an infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze with myriads of eyes on 
the daughter of the ocean, be diſplayed his great character, of the all- per- 
vading deity, by the multiplied refleQions of his divine perſon in the number- 
leſs gems on the many heads of the king of ſerpents, whom he choſe for his 
couch; that Hzzx1, who, removing the lucid veil from the boſom of P DNA, 
and fixing his eyes on the delicious buds, that grew on it, diverted her atten- 
tion, by declaring that, when ſhe bad choſen him as her bridegroom, near 
the ſea of milk, the diſappointed huſband of Pzxvar: drank in deſpair the 

venom, which dyed his neck azure ! 


THE END. 


NOTE 
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 Nors os Vol. II. page 391. 
By the Pan1DENT>. 


A defire of tranſlating the couplets of Vaza'gantnina with minute ex- 
aQneſs, and of avoiding the Sexſcrit word ayaze in an Engliſh phraſe, has occa- 
fioned a little inaccuracy, or at leaſt ambiguity, in the verſion of two very 
important lines, which may eaſily be correfted by twice reading ddyat in the 
tb caſe for ddyem in the firſt: ſo that they may thus be tranſlated word for 
word: © Certainly the ſouthern road of the ſun was, or Mn, once from 

the middle of Abd; the northern, from the firſt of Dheniſht'bd. At 
|  « preſent the ſouthers road of the ſon lis from the firſt of Carcats; and 

de other from the firſt of Mira, or Macar.” 
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IX. 


ON THE 


IN DIAN CYCLE OF SIXTY YEARS. 


By SAMUEL DAVIS, Ex. 


TN the Philoſophical TranſaQtions publiſhed for 1790, there is an account 


given of the Hindu cycle of ſixty “, which being in many particulars 
deficient, and in ſome erroneous, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow the true nature 


and computation of that cycle, from the explanation which is given of & by 
the Hindus themſelves. =» 


The following two ſlice, extrafied from the laſt feftion of ibe Sis 
Siddbints, enumerate the ſeveral diſtinBtions of time in aſtronomical uſe 
among the Hindus : 


——— m _— 
et btn: vis “Hj. 
CNN e aim \ 
ERS UAE FIRE 


— Bribman 


® « In their current tranſactiĩons, the inhabitants of the peninſula employ a mode of computation, 
« which, though not unknown in other parts of the world, is confined to theſe [the ſouthern] 
Vor. III. Dd - «« people 
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Brahman daivan tat'ha pitryan prajapatyan guroſtatha, 
Sauran che ſavanan chandram arcſhan mänäni vai nava : 
Chaturbhir vyavahiro'tra ſaurachandrarcſha ſavanaih, 

| Virhaſpatyena ſhaſh'tyabdai jneyan nanyaiſtu nityas ah: 


and the tranſlation of them is as follows : © The Brdbma, the Daive, the 
« Pitrya, the Prdjapatys, that of Guru, the Saura, the Sdvana, the Chindre, 
« the Nacſhatra, are the nine diſtinctions of time. Four of thoſe diſtinc- 
tions are of practical uſe to mortals; namely, the Saura, the Chandra, 
« the Nacſbatra, the Sauana. That of Vribaſpati (Guru) is formed into 
« ſixty years. The other diſtingions occur but ſeldom in aſtronomical 
« prafiice.” 


Brabme's year is that, whereof the Calpa is one day. The Daa year 
conſiſts of g60 revolutions of the ſun through the ecliptick. The Piya 
day is from lunation to lunation. The Prajdpati-mdna is the manwantara. 
The cycle of Gare or Vribeſpati, which is the ſubje& of this paper, will 
be explained further on. The Chdndre is lunar, and the Ndchatre fidereal 
time. The Sans and Sdven, are the ſame ſolar-ſidereal year differently 


divided; the ſun's paſſage through cach degree of the ecliptick being ac- 
counted as a day of the firſt, and the time contained between ſun-riſe and 


ſun-riſe as a day ef the laſt; confequenly, there are 360 days, or diviſions, 


- a. * oe cs 
«« no farther correſpondence with the zras above mentioned [of Bikremejir andSalahas] than that 
«6 of theis years reſpeRtively on the ſame day,” &c. 

Putz. Tzxans. Voit. LXXX. Part d. 
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in the former year; F 
D V. AP 


the aſtronomical _ of the beſt authority, as containing 365 15 31 3124 
of Hindu, or 365 6 12 36“ 33“ 36% of our, time 


The Savas ycar may, as the Hindus obſerve, be meaſured by the follow- 
EE COS 1 HO OS 0 © CO TEINS 


Upon a large horizontal circle, note the point whereon the fun riſes, at any 
time near the equinox, or, when his motion in declination is the moſt per- 
ceptible; and count the number of Savan days, or of his ſucceſſive rilings, 
from that time; until, having viſited the two ſolſtices, he ſhall be returned 
near to the original mark ; then, repeat the operation, until he riſes next 
after paſling over that original or firſt-made mark, and compute the propor- 
tion which the ſpace, whereby he ſhall have fallen ſhort of it, in the laſt ob- 
ſervation but one, bears to the whole ſpace contained between the marks 
made of his two laſt riſings, accounting that ſpace to contain 60 Dandes, 
or one Sdvan day: the reſult will be the fraction of a day, and it will be 
the exceſs of the year over 386 days, or number of times that the ſun will 
rr 


AP 
hs as 16 31 1 A 24. and the Se m 


D d P VP AP 


o 15 30 22 30; but it is not probable, that either quantity was determined 
by ſo ſimple and mechanical a method alone, or without recourſe to a ſeries 
2 


the n mins n tn crete n is compoſed, 
is thus deſcribed in the comment on the foregoing flocas : 
Dds 
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f ANN te HN 
Vridaſpeterminai madhyamarifbh6gencAai. 


t is his (Vribaſpati's) mean motion (madhyems) through one ſign v. 


To explain what is meant by the madlyama, in contradiſtinQion to the 
bra, motion of Jupiter, and the other planets, and to ſhow that, by com- 
pounding them in eccentrick circles and epicycles, the Hinds compute the 
apparent places of the planets on the principles of the Ptolemaick aſtronomy, 
is not the objett of this paper: I ſhall, therefore, only defire it may be un- 
derſtood, that the madbyame of Jupiter anſwers to his mean motion in his 
orbit, and the amount of it computed for any particular interval, to his 
mean heliocentrick longitude in the Hindu ecliptick. The rule then for 
computing his mans, or year, of which the cycle of fixty years is formed, 
is evident; and it is thus given in the 55th ſide of the firſt ſeftion of the 
. 


NN I off — 
e t ee 


Dwadaſaghna gurs yata bhagins vertaminacaih 
| Rifibbih ſahitäh ſüddäh ſhaſhtys ſyurvijayadayah 


« Multiply by 12 Jupiter's expired boganas, (revolutions) and (to the pro- 
e duct) add the ſign he is in; divide (the ſum) by 60; the remainder, 


* Conec an error in Vol. Il. p. 233, in the note on the Hinds cycle of fixty: for degree read fron. 


% or 
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« or fraktion, ſhows his current year, counting from Vijays as the firſt of 
& the ſeries.” 


To apply this rule in finding the Yrihaſpati year, for a given time, as for 
the commencement of the current year of the cali yug, or when 4892 years 
of that era were expired, correſpondent with the 1oth of laſt April, we have 
the following data“. The revolutions, or mean motion of Jupiter, 364220 


in 4320000 ſolar years; and the term expired of the cab yug 4892 years, 


which, for the reaſon given in Vol. II. page 244, may in this caſe be uſed 
UF 
to 3642 20, ſo 4892 to 40 5 20* ar, 22 which ſhows Fupiter's madbyama 
or mean heliocentrick longitude to be 5 10* 21' 12” after 412 complete re- 
volutions through his orbit. But, as in the inſtance of the moon's node, 
(Vol 11. page 275) a correction of byja is here to be applied to Jupiters 
mean place at the rate of 8 revolutions in the mabã yag ſubſtrative. But 8 
revolutions in 4320000 years are as 1* to 1500 years; therefore, by a ſhorter 
proceſs, the term expired of the cali ug, divided by 1500, quotes the 5 
in degrees; and t333=g* 15 * 906 CE IONS 
reduces Jupiter's mean place to (412) 5 7 8 go": then 412X12==4944, to 
which add 6, Jupiter being in the fixth ſign; the ſum 4950 is the number 
of the Vribaſpati years elapſed fince the beginning of the cai# yug; which, 
divided by 60 for cycles, quotes 82 cycles expired, leaving a fraftion of 43 to 
find his current year, which, counted as the rule diretts from Vijays as the 
firſt, falls on Dundubbi, which is the 56th of the cycle; and, of this year, 
Arne 
2 25 6 12 to have been expired on the 1ſt of Vaiſach, 92 


* From Vol. II. page 232. 
for 
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for which time the computation is made ; and likewiſe, that the next year 
Rudkirodgari will commence in the enſuing ſolar month of Magha. 


A Nadiya almanack for the preſent year ſtates, that, on the aft of laſt 
Vaiſach, there were expired of the Vribaſpati cycle 65 years, 2 months, 23 
days, and 10 dandss ; and that the current year Dundubbi will continue until 
the th day of the ſolar month of Magh : the difference of one day and 56 
dendas, between this and the foregoing reſult, is too great to be accounted 
for by the difference of longitude between Nadia and Ujjein, for the meri- 
dian of which latter place computations by the Surya Siddbanta are made; 
but it is of no conſequence to the intended purpoſe of this paper. 


There is another rule for computing the Vribaſpati year given in an aſtro- 
logical book named Jyautifatoa. © The ſaca years note down in two 
« places. Multiply (one of the numbers) by 22. Add (to the produR) 
* 4291. Divide (the ſum) by 1875. The quotient add to the ſecond 
number noted down, and divide (the ſum) by 60. The remainder or 
© fraftion will ſhow the year laſt expired, counting from Prabbava as the 
« firſt of the cycle. The fraQtion, if any, left by the diviſor 1895 may be 
7— . — cure your.” 


The d years exgired on the 1 of ha Yajſich, correſponding with 
the expired years 4892 of the cali f. were 1713: then, by the rule, 


1713X22-4291=2257755 and, D 
1875 


* ms tee dn tea mr o 
the cycle, named Durmati; and the fraction Wir, when reduced, that 4 
months, 19 days, r current year Dundubbi 
when laſt Vaiſacha began. 


The 
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The numbers 22 and 1875 uſed in this computation are evidently derived 
from the planetary periods, as given by A RYABHATTA; which, according 
to Vara'HaminiRa are, of Jupiter, 364224 mean revolutions in 4320000 
ſolar years: but 364224 revolutions of Jupiter contain 4370688 of his years, 
which exceed the correſpondent folar years 4320000 by 50688; and thoſe 
two numbers reduced to their loweſt terms are 1875 and 28; or, in 1855 
folar years, there is an exceſs of 22 Vribaſpati years; and hence the uſe of 
thoſe numbers is obvious. The additive number 4892, by the Hinds aſtro- 
nomers termed cba, adjuſts the computation to the commencement of the 
era ſaca, which began when the 317gth year expired of the cal ug; and it 
ſhows that 2 years, 3 months, and 13 days were then expired of the current 
cycle of Jupiter, or 3 months and 13 days of the year Sucla, which is the 
third of that cycle. A computation by the Sirye Siddbanta for the ſame 
period, with a correQion of I ja, as in the foregoing example, makes 2 months, 
9 days, 56 dandas, and 12 palas to have been elapſed of that year, and that 
| conſequently there were 57 years, 9 monthe, 20 days, 3 dandas, and 12 poles 
then wanting to complete the cycle, inſtead of 49 years, as it is ſtated 
in the Philoſophical TranſaQions; and, by the ſame rule, the year of 
CunisrT 1784 correſponded with the 48th and 4gth of the cycle, or Anands 
and Ragbaſe. 


This mode of computation diſagrees with the date of a grant of land men- 
tioned in Vol. I. page 364, of the Afiatick Reſearches; for ſica gag muſt 
have ended in the 3d month of the ggd year of the Vribaſpeti cycle; but, as 
the grant in queſtion appears to have been made in the vicinity of Bombay, 
the difference may be accounted for in a manner, that will equally ex- 
plain the diſagreement noticed by Mr. Manspu between his authorities 
and the Banares almanack. We learn from Vana'naminira's com- 

mentator, 
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mentator, there were ſome who erroneouſly ſuppoſed the ſolar and Vriba/- 
pati years to be of the ſame length. A memorial floca known to moſt 
Pandits, furniſhing a conciſe rule to find the Vrikaſpati year, mentions aſtro- 
nomers in countries ſouth of the Nermadz to be in their reckoning of it ten 
years behind thoſe ſituated on the north fide of that river ; by the foregoing 
compariſon of the date in the Afiatick Reſearches with a computation by 
the Sirya Siddbanta, the difference is found to be 2 years; and the Bandres 
almanack for the preſent year mentions, that ſouth of the Nermads, the 45th 
year of the cycle named Virodhacrit, was accounted to begin in laſt Magh ; 


in which month, it is further obſerved, began at Baxares the preſent year 


Dundubhi, which is the gh of the cycle. This difference then increaſes, 
and from the ſacs year 939, when it was 2 years, it had to laſt Magb be- 
come 11 years. Now, in the interval of 773 ſolar years between thoſe 


reckoning about g years, which, added to the former difference of 2 years, 
is equal to the difference now actually noticed in the Baxdres almanack ; and 
we may thence conclude, that the erroneous notion mentioned and refuted 
by Vara'nanminirta's commentator, ſtill prevails to the fouth of the Ner- 
mads, from which part of India Mr. Mazsven's information on the ſubjeQ 
ſeems to have been originally procured. But there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the Yribaſpati year is any where conſidered as © commencing on the 
« ſame day with the years of Viczanua'pirya and Sa“ LIVA“ HAM; nor is it 
poſſible that it ſhould; becauſe the latter, which is ſolar-ſidereal, commences 
with the ſun's entrance of Aries in the Hinds ecliptick ; and the former, 
which is luni-ſolar, with the preceding new moon in the month of Chaitra. 


It may not be deemed ſuperfluous here to add Vara'taninuina's expla- 
nation of Jupiter s two cycles of 12 and 60; more eſpecially as he cites 


certain 


points of time, the Vribaſpati reckoning muſt have gained upon the ſolar 
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certain particulars with a reference to the poſition of the colures as de- 
ſcribed by Paxa'sara, and explained in the preceding volume of this work. 


Text.— Of Vribaſpati s 12 years. The name of the year is determined 
from the Nachatre, in which „ pe | 
* follow in the order of the lunar months.” 


 Commentary.— nnen e is ape ai os 
« in another Nacſhatro, which of the two, it may be aſked, would give name 
© to his year? Suppoſe him, for example, to ſet in Robin and to riſe in 
« Mrigafiras :—I anſwer, that in ſuch a caſe, the name muſt be made to 
agree with the order of the months; or, it muſt be that name, which in 
« the regular ſeries follows the name of the year expired. According to 
* SASIPUTRA and others, the Nacſhatre in which Jupiter riſes gives the 
name to his year. Casvara ſays, the names of the Semvatſure Fuga, and 
< the years of the cycle of fixty, are determined from the Neebatre in which 
“ he riſes; and Garca gives the ſame account. Some fay, that Cartic, the 
« firſt year of the cycle of 12, begins on the firſt day of the month of 
* Chaitr, whatever may be the Nachatre which Jupiter is then in; and that 
«* Prabkave likewiſe, the firſt year of the cycle of ſixty, begins in the ſame 
manner; and ſome ſay that Jupiter's years are coincident with the ſolar 
« years; but that cannot be true, becauſe the ſolar year exceeds in dura- 
© tion the Pribaſpati year,” &c. 


Text,—* The years beginning with Cartic commence with the Nagfhatre 
© Criticd, and to each year there appertain two Nagſbatras, except the gth, 
« 11th, and 22th years, to each of which appertain three Nacſhatras.” 


Vol. III. Ee Commentary. 
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Commentary.—* The years and their correſponding Nagſbatras are,” 


Yzars. NACSHATRAS. 
 Clrtic. | Critica, R6hini. 
— Mrigafiras, A' rdrà. 
Punarvaſu, Puſhya. 
Aſleſha, Maghi 
Purvap'halguni, Uttarap 'halguni, Haſta, 
_ Chitra, Swati. 
Viſacha, Anuradha. 
Jyeſhrha, Mala. 
Purvaſhara, Uttaraſhara. 
Sravana, Dhaniſh'tha. 
Satabhiſha, Purvabhadrapada, Unarabhadrapada. 
Revati, Abvini, Bharani. 


« Some, on Ganeca's authority, hold it to be the 10th inſtead of the 12th year 
to which three Nachatras appertain. Gan arrangement of them is thus: 


Purvap halguni, Uttarap'balguni, Haſta. 
Sravana, Dhaniſh'thi, Satabhiſha. 

— Purvabhadrapadi, Uttarabhadrapada, Revati. 
Aſvini, Bharani. | 


. 
« Rokini, the year is - "th 5 | 
« Mrigafiras, A'rdrd 
« Punarvaſu, Puſbya 1 - 
* Ales, Magbs | 
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+ - 
c Chitrd, Stati 3 4 . 
„„ 
* J ba, Mila 
„ Purvaſhara, Uttaraſhara — * - 
« Srevand, Dhanifthd, Satabbiſha 
wet - 
« Afwini, Bharant 


G l 10th and not the 18th year 
* to which three Nacſhatras appertain.” | 


Text. Of the Vrihaſpati cycle of faxty years. Multiply the expired 
« years of Sas by 11, and the produit by 4. Add the chipe 8589. 
„Divide the ſum by 3750 and the quotient add to the years of Sara. 
„Divide the ſum by 60 to find the year, and by 18 to find the yuge. 
« The Devas who preſide over the twelve years of the yuge are, 


Commennry—* 1 is in the eue ta the profiling Dive 


* Theſe numbers, 1124 and 3750 are in the fame ratio as thoſe uſed in the foregoing ex- 
ample from the Jyautiftarve: the two rules therefore are the fame, with an inconſiderable differ · 
ence in the cpa. 


Ee2 | are 
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« are thus ſtated. In the cycle of ſixty are containcd five — twelve, 
* which five cycles, or yuges, are named 


« Samvatſara, over which ** - - Agu. 
« Parivatſara a 4 K Arca. 
« [Javatſara > 4 4 Chandra. 
« Anuvatſera - - - . 

« Udravaiſara - F 


Text.—* The firſt year of the cycle of fixty, named Prabhevs, begins, 
_ « when in the month of Maghe, Vribaſpati riſes in the firſt degree of the 
« Nacſhatra Dbaniſi bd: and the quality of that year is always good.” 


Commentary. The month of Magb here meant is the lunar Magb: 
« jt cannot be the ſolar Magb, becauſe when Vribaſpati riſes in g 29* 20 
« Surge muſt be in 10 6˙ 22'®,”” 


pb The yean ofthe cycle andthe bases Ns are ths amangd by 
VaraHAMINIRA in ſix memorial couplets. 


Ba ann A. VAISUN AVA. SalvA. 
Prabhava, Sarvajit, Plavanga, ; 
_ Vibhava, Sarvadhäri, Cilaca, 


Sucla, Virodhi, Saumya, 
' 5. Prajapati, 26. Chara, 45- Vir6dhacrit, 


® Becauſe the beginning of Dhanjþr' ba is weſt of the end of Migh only 6® 40', at which diſtance 
| from the ſun, Jupiter would not riſe heliacally, or be ſeen diſengaged from his rays; but the 
lunar Magb might extend to near the end of the ſolar Phd/gaz. Should the moon, however, change 
very ſoon after the ſun's entrance of the Hindu fign Capricors, coincident with Migh, then, neither 
the ſolar nor the lunar month of that name would agree with the terms of the propoſition ; which 
is an inſtance of an imperfeR aſtronomy. 

Angira 
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BRA HMA. VAISsRHN AVA. SAIVA., 


Angira, Nandana, 


_ Srimuc'ha, Vijaya, 
Bhava, Jaya, | 
TLuva, Manmat' ha, 
10. Dhata, 30. Durmuc ha, 
Iſwara, Hémalamva, 
Bahudhanya, Vilamva, 
X Vickei, 
15- Brisas. 35.Plava, 
Chitrabhinu. 111 
Subhbanu, 
Tarana, 
Parthiva, Cc a, 
20. Vyaya, 60. Caya. 


It may be remarked, that, in the foregoing arrangements of the Vribaſdati 
years, Cdrtic is always placed the firſt in the cycle of twelve; and, fince it 
is a main principle of the Hindu aſtronomy to commence the planetary 
motions, which are the meaſures of time, from the ſame point of the eclip- 
tick, it may thence be inferred, that there was a time when the Hindu 
folar year, as well as the Vribaſpati cycle of twelve, began with the ſun's 
arrival in, or near, the Nacſhatra Criticd. That this year has had different 
beginnings is evinced by the praftice of the Chineſe and Siameſe, who had 
their aſtronomy from India, and who ſtill begin their years, probably by 
the rule they originally received, either from the ſun's departure from the 
winter ſolſtice, or from the preceding new moon, which bas the ſame reſer- 
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ence to the winter ſolſtice that the Hindu year of VicxamapitYa has to the 
vernal equinox. The commentator on the Sta Siddbants expreſsly ſays, 
that the authors of the books generally termed Sanbitas, accounted the Deve 
day to begin in the beginning of the ſun's northern road: now, the Deva 
day is the ſolar year; and the ſun's northern road begins in the winter 
ſolſtice; and hence it ſhould ſeem, that ſome of thoſe authors began the 
ſolar year exaQly as the Chineſe do at this time. This might moreover have 
| been the cuſtom in Paza'sana's time; for the phenomenon, which is ſaid 
to mark the beginning of the Vrikaſpati cycle of fixty, refers to the be- 
ginning of Dexiſh:”he, which is preciſely that point of the ecliptick through 
A 


ne en defide: n be Mie fs choke 
mode of commencing the year, abundant inſtances of alterations and cor- 
reQions in their aſtronomy, an inquiry into which might, by fixing certain 
chronological data, throw conſiderable light on their hiſtory; and it is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, with how much more advantage an inveſtiga- 
tion of this kind would be made with the affiſtance of ſuch aſtronomical 
books, written in the Deve Nagari characters, as might eaſily be had from 
| Haidarabad and Pina, if the Engliþ reſidents there would intereſt them- 
ſelves to procure them. Copies of the aſtronomical rules, followed at 
Bombay and Gujarat, might alſo prove of uſe, if Nixzunx “ was not miſin- 
formed, who ſays the natives there begin the year with the month of Cartic, 
which has an evident reference to the autumnal equinox, and may per- 
haps be computed by the Aub Siddbanta, mentioned in Vol. I. p. 261, 
as accounting the day to begin at ſunſet; for ſunſet with the Devas is the 


| * « Le nouvel an chez les Judiens & Ganerat, que cxux de Bamkey fient auf, vient du mois 
« Kartig, — — Tom. 2, p. 21. 


ſun's 
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ſun's departure from the autumnal equinox; and it is invariably obſerved 
in their aſtronomy to account the different meaſures of time as having begun 
aaa 


mente tn {ids n Mitts eats dave en Und 
probably the beſt furniſhed with mathematical and aſtronomical produc- 
tions; for it was formerly a principal ſeminary of thoſe ſciences, and is ſtill 
referred to as the firſt meridian. Almoſt any trouble and expenſe would 
be compenſated by the poſſeſſion of the three copious treatiſes on Algebra, 
from which Buna scARA declares he extraſted his Bi Ganita, and which in 
this part of India are ſuppoſed to be entirely loſt. But the principal obje& 
of the propoſed inquiry would be, to trace as much as poſſible of that 
gradual progreſs, whereby the Hindu aſtronomy has arrived at its preſent 
ſtate of comparative perfeQion ; whence might be formed more probable 

conjeQures of its origin and antiquity than have yet appeared: for, I ima- 


gine, there are few of M. BaitLy's opinion that the cali yug, or any yug, 


had its origin, any more than our Julian period, in an aZual obſervation, 
who have conſidered the nature and uſe of thoſe cycles, of the relative 
bbaganas, or revolutions of the planets, and the alterations* which the 
latter have at different times undergone; concerning which ſeveral par- 
ticulars M. BaitLy, it muſt be acknowledged, had but little informa- 
von t. What was the real poſition of the planets and the ſtate of aſtronomy = 


when 


®* Inſtances in Jupiter's mean motion. A'RYAaBHATTA gave the revolutions as 364224 in 
4320000 ſolar years. Bna'scaR in his SH 364226455 in 4320000000 folar years. The 
Sirya Siddbanta 364220 in 4320000 ſolar years; which latter, by the bj introduced ſince, are re- 
duced to 364212 in the ſame period. 

+ But it is not thence to be inferred, that the Hindus did ave exiſt 2s 2 nation, or that they made 
uo obſervations of the heavens as long ago as 4890 years: all that is here meant is, that the obſerva- 


tion aſcribed to them by M. Zar does not neceſſarily follow from any thing that is known of 
their aſtronomy ; but, on the contrary, from the nature of the ſubject it appears that the Cali aug 


Wa, 
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when the cali yug began, or 4892 years ago, will probably never be known ; 
but the latter muſt certainly have undergone conſiderable improvement ſince 
the laſt quoted ſloca of VAR A⁰AuIUIRA was received as a rule; for it ſup- 
poſes the mean motion of Jupiter to be to that of the ſun, as 60 to ſome 
integer; apparently to 720; as 5 to 60, or as 1 tO 12; without which, the 
beginning and ſucceſſive returns of the cycle of fixty could never be denoted 
by the heliacal riſing of Jupiter in Dhaniſht”be, or in any conſtant point of 
the zodiack ; and at a time when the mean motion of Jupiter was ſo much 
miſtaken, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the more difficult parts of 
aſtronomy were very imperfeQly underſtood. If the ratio were as 1 to 
12, which is implied by the yage of twelve (for the term yuge means con- 
junction, or coincidence) then a conjunction of the ſun and Jupiter would 
happen at the end of every period of twelve years in the ſame point of the 
zodiack, and the cycle of fixty might begin in the manner deſcribed: but 
this muſt long fince have ceaſed to be the rule, or at leaſt fince the time 
of A'syasnartta; for, if the cycle be ſuppoſed to begin with the ſun and 
Jupiter in Dbaniſþ1"ha, then in ſixty of Fupiter's years that planet will again 
be in Dbaniſi d but, in fixty of ſuch years there are, by the data aſcribed 
to A'xYaBHATTA, only 59 years, 3 months, and ſome days of ſolar time; 
the next cycle, therefore, could not have the ſame beginning, becauſe 
the ſun would be found more than go degrees diſtant from Jupi- 
ter's mean place, and in 60 years more that diſtance would be doubled. 
As this diſagreement with the rule could not have been unknown 
to Varatanininka, who gives the bhaganas from A'RYABHATTA as 
364224 in 4320000 ſolar years, he may be ſuppoſed to have only cited 
was, like the Ji period, fixed by retroſpeAiive computation ; which might fil have happened al- 
though aſtronomy had originated, which is not at all improbable, in much higher antiquity. 
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what he had learned from other treatiſes merely as an aſtrological maxim, 
his Sanbitd being a treatiſe on aſtrology not on praftical afronomy; and this 
conjetture will appear the more reaſonable, when it is conſidered, that no- 
tions wholly inconſiſtent with the latter, and which muſt have originated in 
remote ages, when ſcience of any kind had made but ſmall progreſs, are till 
preſerved in different ſaſtras: as in the Bhagavat, which, treating on the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, places the moon above the fun, and the planets 
above the fixed ſtars. 


To render this paper more intelligible, I have ſubjoined a diagram of the 
Hindu ecliptick, which may alſo ſerve to illuſtrate ſome aſtronomical papers 
in the preceding volume. Its origin is conſidered as diſtant 180 degrees in 
| longitude from Spice: a ſtar, which ſeems to have been of great uſe in re- 

gulating their aſtronomy, and to which the Hinds tables of the beſt authority, 
although they differ in other particulars, agree in aſſigning fix figns of 
longitude counted from the beginning of Aſini their firſt Nacſbatra. From 
the beginning of Afwins (according to the Hinds preceſſion, now 19* 22', 


zodiack in longitude 10˙ 6®, at the beginning of the cali zag, than reſults from a computation of the 
preceſſion for 3600 years, at the end of which expired term of the cali yay, it coincided with the 
equinox: it is certain, that the Brdbmens in this part of dia ſuppoſe, as their aſtronomy implies, 
a fimilar coincidence, together with a conjunction of the planets in the ſame point by their mean 
motions when the cali u began; and fince in the preſent amount of the preceſſion, and conſe- 
quently in the origin of the zodiack, as well as in many other particulars, the Brdbmexs of Trivalore 
agree with thoſe of Bengal, it is not all probable, that they ſhould have different fyſtems. But M. 
Ba1i.LY thinks the Judas zodiack has had two origins; one of them as I deſcribe it, the other, 
as he computes it for the beginning of the cali yug:—it may indeed have had many origins, al- 
though there ſeems at preſent but one to be found ; for it is not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the 
principles of the Hud aſtronomy to ſuppoſe that, if ever an alteration took place in the mode of 
beginning the year, ſome alteration was at the ſame time made in the origin of the zodiack likewiſe. 
The origin of the Chizeſe zodiack is deſcribed to be in a part of the heavens oppoſite to that of the 
Hindus; for Spica diſtinguiſhes their conſtellation Liv, which is the firſt of their twenty-eight lunar 
| manſions ; and fince it is agreed, that both fyſtems were originally the ſame, a conſiderable alteration, 
N W . da. otras 85 
Vol. III. Ff but 


Neither 1 GzxT1L, nor Bai r, had any other authority for placing the origin of the Hinds 
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but which is in reality ſomething further diſtant from the vernal equinox) the 
ecliptick is divided into twenty-ſeven equal parts, or Nacſhatras, of 13˙ 20 
each; the twenty-eighth, named Abbjjir, being formed out of the laſt quar- 
ter of Uttaraſhirs, and as much of Sravand as is neceſſary to complete the 
moon's periodical month. The years of Jupiter's cycle are expreſſed in 
their order with numerals: à is the former poſition of the colures, as ex- 
plained in Vol, II. and 5, c, mark the limits of the preceſſion reſulting from 
the Hindu method of computing it. The outer dotted circle is the European 
ecliptick, in which is noted the beginning of the Hinds, and likewiſe of the 
European year. For want of room the ſigus are diſtinguiſhed in both with 
the uſual charatters. The two ſtars pointed out by the moſt ſkilful Pandit 
I have yet met with, as diſtinguiſhing Afwins, are & and v Arietis, which diſ- 
tinguiſh alſo a faratdr, the firſt Arabian menzil; and the latter is ſaid-to 


de the yoga, whoſe longitude and latitude are ſtated certainly with great 


incorreQuneſs, as 8* and 10˙ north; K „„ 
6— 


| The br manthe, iu ey be edforved, cenretband in name wht the the 
number of Nagſbatras: this is aſcribed to the months having been origi- 
nally lunar, and their names derived from the Nagſbatrat, in which the 
moon, departing from a particular point, was obſerved to be at the full; 
for, although the full moon did not always happen in thoſe particular Nac- 
ſhatras, yet the deviation never exceeded the preceding or the ſucceed. 
ing Nacſhatra; and whether it fell in Hafa, Chitra, or Swati, ſtill that 
month was named Chaitrd ; and ſo of the reſt. This is the explanation of 
the month given by Nz1s1n1a, who in the ſame manner explains Jupi- 
ter's cycle of twelve years, the names of which could not always correſpond 
vith thoſe of the Nacfhatres, in which he roſe heliacally. 


Of 
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Of the Hindu method of intercalating the lunar month, M. BaitLy 
conceived a right idea from what P. pu Crane had faid on the ſubjeQ; 
but he has omitted to mention a curious circumſtance conſequent to it, 
which is, that ſometimes there happen #wo intercalary months in the ſame 
year; or, to be more preciſe, tuo lunar months are named ſwice over: thus, 
as was aQtually the caſe in 160g Sace, there may be two lunar Aſwinat and 
two Chaitras ; but then ſome one intervening month, as Agrabayen, would 
| be omitted, becauſe the change of the moon would not happen at all during 
the ſolar month of that name. During the preſent poſition of the ſun's apſis, 
this chꝰche (clhaya?) or diſcarded month, is limited to Agrabayen, Pauſi or 
Magi, thoſe being the three ſhorteſt ſolar months; and, by the Hinds com- 
putation, the diſcarded month will again fall on Agrabdyas in 174 Sdcs. 


Bhigalpur, 1 Dee. 1791. 
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X. 
An AccounT of the Method of catching Wild ELEPHANTS 
at Tirux4. 
By JOHN CORSE, ES . 


TN the month of November, when the weather has become cool, and be 
- ſwamps and marſhes, formed by the rains in the five preceding months, 
heel and fome of them dried wp, number of people are employed 


| 29 


A: this bade the ue came den te recite of he nd iu te 
borders and outſkirts thereof, whence they make nofturnal excurſions into 
the plains in ſearch of food, and where they often deſtroy the labours of the 
huſbandman, by devouring and trampling down the rice, ſugar canes, &c. 
that they meet with. A herd or drove of elephants, from what I can learn, 
has never been ſeen to leave the woods: ſome of the largeſt males often 
ſtray to a conſiderable diſtance, but the young ones always remain in the 


foreſt under the proteQtion of the Palmai, or leader of the heard, and of 


the larger elephants. The Goondaks, or large males, come out fingly, or in 
ſmall parties, ſometimes in the morning, but commonly in the evening, and 
they continue to feed all night upon the long graſs, that grows amidſt the 
ſwamps and marſhes, and of which they are extremely fond. As often, how- 
ever, as they have an opportunity, they commit depredations on the rice 
fields, ſugar canes, and plantain trees, that are near, which oblige the farmers 
to keep regular watch, under a ſmall cover, ereſted on the tops of a few 
long bamboos, about 14 feet from the ground: and this precaution is 
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neceſſary to protett them from the tigers, with which this province abounds. 
From this loſty ſtation the alarm is ſoon communicated from one watch- 
man to another and the neighbouring villages, by means of a rattle with 
which each is provided. With their ſhouts and cries, and noiſe of the 
rattles, the elephants are generally ſcared and retire. It ſometimes however 
happens that the males advance even to the villages, overturn the houſes, 
and kill thoſe who unfortunately come in their way, unleſs they have had 
time to light a number of fires : this element ſeems to be the moſt dreaded by 
wild elephants, and a few lighted wiſps of ſtraw or dried graſs ſeldom fail to 
ſtop their progreſs. To fecure one of the males a very different method is 
employed from that which is taken to ſecure a herd: the former is taken by 
Koomkees, or female clephants trained for the purpoſe, whereas the latter is 
—— — 


As the tanters know the places where the elephams come out to feed, 
they advance towards them in the evening with four Koomkees, which is 
| the number of which each hunting party conſiſts: when the nights are dark, 
and theſe are the moſt favourable for their purpoſe, the male elephants are 
diſcovered by the noiſe they make in cleaning their food, by whiſking and 
OO - 
diſtinaly at ſome diſtance. 


As ſoon as they have determined on the Goondah they mean to ſecure, 
three of the Koomhees are conducted filently and flowly by their Mahotes 
(drivers) at a moderate diſtance from each other, near to the place where 
he is feeding; the Koomhees advance very cautiouſly, feeding as they go 
along, and appear like wild elephants that had ſtrayed from the jungle. When 
the male perceives them approaching, if he takes the alarm and is viciouſly 

inclined 
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inclined, he beats the ground with his trunk and makes a noiſe, ſhowing evi- 
dent marks of his diſpleaſure, and that he will not allow them to approach 
nearer; and if they perſiſt, he will immediately attack and gore them with 


his tuſks: for which reaſon they take care to retreat in good time. But 


ſhould he be amorouſly diſpoſed, which is generally the caſe, (as theſe males 
are ſuppoſed to be driven from the herd at a particular period by their 
| ſehiors, to prevent their having conneQtion with the females of that herd) 
he allows the females to approach, and ſometimes even advances to meet 


deſign againſt his liberty, he begins to toy with the females and careſs 


them with his trunk. While thus engaged, the 4th female is brought near, 
with ropes and proper aſſiſtants, who immediately get under the belly of 
the 3d female, and put a flight cord (the Chilkah) round his hind legs; 


ſhould he move, it is eaſily broken, in which caſe, if he takes no notice 
of this flight confinement, nor appears ſuſpicious of what was going forward, 


the hunters then proceed to tie his legs with a ſtrong cord (called Bunda) 


which is paſſed alternately, by means of a forked ſtick and a kind of 


hook, from one leg to the other forming the figure of 8, and as theſe ropes 


are ſhort, for the convenience of being more readily put around his legs, 
6 or 8 are generally employed, and they are made faſt by another cord, (the 
Dagbearee) which is paſſed a few turns perpendicularly between his legs, where 
the folds of the Bundaks interſeQt each other. A ſtrong cable (the Phand) 

with 


When from theſe appearances, the Mahotes judge that he will become 
their prize, they conduR two of the females, one on each fide cloſe to him, 
and make them advance backwards, and preſs gently with their poſteriors 
againſt his neck and ſhoulders: the gd female then comes up and places 
herſelf directly acroſs his tail: in this ſituation, ſo far from ſuſpetting any 
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with a running nooſe, 60 cubits long, is next put round each hind leg 
immediately above the Bundaks, and again, above them, 6 or 8 additional 
Bundahs, according to the ſize of the elephant, are made faſt, in the ſame 
"manner as the others were: the putting on theſe ropes generally takes up 
about 20 minutes, during which the utmoſt filence is obſerved, and the 
Mahotes, who keep flat upon the necks of the females, are covered with dark 


not attract the notice of the elephant. While the people are bufily em- 
ployed in tying the legs of the Goondal, he careſſes ſometimes one, and 
ſometimes another of the ſeducers, (Kootnee) examining their beauties and 
toying with different parts, by which his defires are excited and his attention 
| diverted from the hunters, and in theſe amorous dalliances he is indulged 
by the females. But if his paſſions ſhould be ſo rouſed, before his legs are 
properly ſecured, as to induce him to attempt leaping on one of the females, 
the Mahote, to enſure his own ſafety and prevent him gratifying his deſires 
any further, makes the female run away, and at the ſame time, by raiſing 
| his voice and making a noiſe, he deters the Goondah from purſuing. This 
however happens very ſeldom; for he is ſo ſecured by the preſſure of a 
Koomkee on each fide and one behind, that he can hardly turn himſelf, 
or ſee any of the people, who always keep ſnug under the belly of the third 
female, that ſtands acroſs his tail, and which ſerves both to keep him ſteady 
and to prevent his kicking any of the people, who are employed in ſecuring 
him ; but in general he is fo much taken up with his decoyers, as to attend 
very little to any thing elſe. In caſe of accidents, however, ſhould the 
Goondah break looſe, the people upon the firſt alarm can always mount on 
the backs of the tame elephants, by a rope that hangs ready for the pur- 
poſe, and thus get out of his reach. When his hind legs are properly 
ſecured, they leave him to himſelf, and retire to a ſmall diſtance: as ſoon 


coloured cloths, which ſerve to keep them warm, and at the ſame time do 
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as the Koomkees leave him, he attempts to follow, but finding his legs tied, 
he is rouſed to a proper ſenſe of his ſituation, and retreats toward the jungle, 
the Mahotes follow at a moderate diſtance from him on the tame clephants, 
accompanied by a number of people that had been previouſly ſent for, and 
who, as ſoon as the Goondak paſſes near a ſtout tree, make a few turns of the 
Phands, or long cables that are trailing behind him, around its trunk; his 
progreſs being thus ſtopped, he becomes furious and exerts his utmoſt force 
to diſengage himſelf, nor will he then allow any of the Koomkees to come 
near him, but is outrageous for ſometime, falling down and goring the 
earth with his tuſks. If by theſe exertions the Phands are once broken, 
which ſometimes is effeQted, and he eſcapes into the thick jungle, the Makotes 
obliged to leave him to his fate; and in this hampered ſituation, it is ſaid, he 
is even ungenerouſly attacked by the other wild elephants. As. the cables 
are very ſtrong and ſeldom give way, when he has exhauſted himſelf by his 
exertions, the Koomkees are again brought near and take their former poſi. 
back and about the trunk of the tree, making, if they can, two or three 
turns, ſo as to prevent even the poſſibility of his eſcape. It would be almoſt 
impoſſible to ſecure an elephant in any other manner, as he would tear up 
any ſtake, that could at the time be driven into the ground, and even the 


noiſe of doing it would frighten the elephant: for theſe reaſons as far as 


1 can learn, nothing leſs than a firong tree is ever truſted to by the 
hunters. For ftill farther ſecurity, as well as to confine him from mov- 
ing to either fide, his fore-legs are tied exalily in the ſame manner 
as the hind-legs were, and the Phands are made faſt one an each fide, 
to trees or ſtakes driven deep into the earth. During te proces of 
Vor. III. G g | tying 
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tying both the hind and fore-legs, the fourth Koomiee gives aſſiſtance where 
neceſſary, and the people employed cautiouſly avoid going within reach of 
| his trunk; and when he attempts to ſeize them, they retreat to the oppoſite 
fide of the Koomkees, and get on them, if neceſſary, by means of the rope 
above mentioned, which hangs ready for them to lay hold of. Although, 
by theſe means, he is perſetily ſecured and cannot eſcape, yet as it would be 
doth unſafe and inconyenient to allow him to remain in the verge of the 
jungle, a number of additional ropes are afterwards put on, as ſhall be men- 
tioned, for the purpoſe of conduQting him to a proper ſtation. When the 
Goondak has become more ſettled, and eat a little food, with which he is 
ſupplied, as ſoon as he is taken, the Koomkees are again brought near, and 
a ſtrong rope (Phara) is then put twice round his body, cloſe to his fore- 
legs like a girth, and tied behind bis ſhoulder ; then the long end is car- 
ried back cloſe to his rump and there faſtened, after a couple of turns more 
have been made round his body. Another cord is-next faſtened to the Phare 
and from thence carried under his tail like a crupper-(dooblah) and brought 
forward and faſtened by a turn or two, to each of the Pharas or girths, by 
which the whole is conneſted, and each turn of theſe cords ſerves to keep 
the reſt in their places. After this a ſtrong rope (the Tooman) is put round 
his battocks and made faſt on each fide to the girth and crupper, ſo as to 
confine the motion of his thighs and prevent his taking a full ſtep. Theſe 
aller ropes being properly adjuſted, a couple of large cables (the Dools) 
with running nooſes are put around his neck, and after being drawn mode- 
rately tight, the nooſes are ſecured from running cloſer, and then tied to the 
ropes on each fide forming the girth and crupper already mentioned; and thus 
all thefe ropes are conneRed and kept in their proper places, without any riſk 
of the novſes of the Dools becoming tight, ſo as to endanger the life of the 
elephant in his exertions to free himſelf. The ends of theſe cables are 

made 
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made faſt to two Koomkees, one on each fide of the Goondah, by a couple 
of turns round the belly, cloſe to the ſhoulder, like a girth, where a turn js 
made, and it is then carried acroſs the cheſt and faſtened to the girth on the 
oppolite fide. Every thing being now ready, and a paſſage cleared from the 
jungle, all-the ropes are taken from his legs, and only the Tooman remains 
round his buttocks to confine the motion of his hind legs: the Koomhees pull 
him forward by the Dools, and the people from behind urge him on. In- 
ſtead of advancing in the dircQion they wiſh, he attempts to retreat farther 
into the jungle, he exerts all his force, falls down, and tears the earth with 
his tuſks, ſcreaming and groaning, and by his violent exertions often hurts 
and bruiſes himſelf very much, and inſtances happen of their ſurviving theſe 


violent exertions only a few hours, or at moſt a few days. In general, how. 


they are taken, and, if neceſſary, may be conduſted from the verge of the jun- 
gle as ſoon as a paſſage is cleared. When che elephant is brought to his pro. 
per ſtation and made faſt, he is treated with a mixture of ſeverity and gen - 
tleneſs, and in a few months (if docile) he becomes traftable. and appears 
perfeQly reconciled to his fate. It appears ſomewhat extraordinary, chat 
and would kill any perſon coming within his reach, yet he never or at 
| leaſt ſeldom attempts to hurt the females that. have enſnared him, but on 
the contrary ſeems pleaſed (as often as they are brought near, in order to 
ſoothed and comforted by them, as it were, for the loſs of his liberty. 
c ö 
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comparing the accounts given by different people 1 in this buſineſs, 
the manner in which the male elephants, called Goondahs, are ſecured, 1 
ſhall next entirely from my own knowledge, deſcribe the methods I have 
ſeen employed for ſecuring a herd of wild elephants. Female elephants are 
never taken ſingly, but always in the herd, which conſiſts of young and old 
of both ſexes. This noble, docile, and uſeful animal, ſeems naturally of a 
ſocial diſpoſition, as a herd in general conſiſts of from about 40 to 100, and 
is conducted under the direction of one of the oldeſt and largeſt females, 
called the Palmai, and one of the largeſt males. When a herd is diſco- 
vered, about 500 people are employed to ſurround it, who divide them- 


ſelves into ſmall parties, called Chokeys, conſiſting generally of one Mahote 


-and two Coolies, at the diſtance of twenty or thirty yards from each other, 
and form an irregular circle in which the elephants are encloſed: each 


party lights a fire and clears a footpath to the ſtation that is next him, by 


which a regular communication is foon formed through the whole circum- 
ference from one to the other. By this path reinforcements can imme- 
diately be brought to any place where an alarm is given: and it is alſo 
neceſſary for the ſuperintendants, who are always going round, to ſee that 
the people are alert upon their poſts. The firſt circle (the Dawkee) being 
thus formed, the remaining part of the day and night is ſpent in keeping 
watch by turns, or in cooking for themſelves and companions. Early next 
morning, one man is detached from each ſtation, to form another circle in 
that direction, where they wiſh the elephants to advance. When it is 
' finiſhed, the people, ſtationed neareſt to the new circle, put out their fires 
and file off to the right and left, to form the advanced party, thus leaving an 
opening for the herd to advance through, and by this movement, both the 
old and new circle are joined and form an oblong. The people from behind 
nos begin ſhouting and making a noiſe with their rattles, tomtoms, &c. to cauſe 
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the elephants to advance; and as ſoon as they are got within the new circle, 
of the day and night as before. In the morning the fame proceſs is re- 
peated, and in this manner the herd advances flowly in that direction, where 
they find themſelves leaſt incommoded by the noiſe and clamour of the 
hunters, feeding, as they go along, upon branches of trees, leaves of bam- 
boos, &c. which come in their way. If they ſuſpefied any ſnare, they 
could eaſily break through the circle; but this inoffenſive animal, going 
merely in queſt of food, and not ſeeing any of the people who ſurround him, 
and who are concealed by the thick jungle, advances without ſuſpicion, and 
appears only to avoid being peſtered by their noiſe and din. As fire is the 
thing elephants ſeem moſt afraid of in their wild ſtate, and will ſeldom ven- 
ture near it, the hunters always have a number of fires lighted, and par- 


ticularly at night, to prevent the elephants coming too near, as well as to 


cook their viduals and keep them warm. The ſentinels ſupply theſe fires 
with fuel, eſpecially green bamboos, which are generally at hand, and which, 
by the crackling and loud report they make, together with the noiſe of the 
| watchmen, deter the elphants from coming near; ſo that the herd generally 
remains at a diſtance near the centre of the circle. Should they at any time 
advance, the alarm is given, and all the people immediately make a noiſe 
and uſe their rattles, to make them keep at a greater diſtance. In this man- 
ner they are gradually brought to the Keddah, or place where they are to be 
ſecured. As the natives are extremely ſlow in their operations, they ſeldom 
bring the herd above one circle in a day, except on an emergency, when they 
_ exert themſelves and advance two circles. They have no tents or cover. 

ing but the thick woods, which, during the day, keep off the rays of the 
ſun; and at night they fleep by the fires they have lighted, upon mats ſpread 
on the ground, wrapt up in a piece of coarſe cloth, The ſeaſon is then fo 
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mild that the people continue very healthy, and an accident ſeldom happens 
except to ſtragglers about the outſkirts of the wood, who are ſometimes, 
though very rarely, carried off by tigers. The Keddak, or place where 
the herd is to be ſecured, is differently conſtrufted in different places; here 
it conſiſts of three encloſures communicating with each other by means of 
narrow openings or gateways. The outer encloſure, or the one next to the 
place, where the elephants are to enter, is the largeſt; the middle one is 
generally, though not always, the next in ſize, and the third or furthermoſt 
is the ſmalleſt: theſe proportions, however, are not always adhered to in the | 
making of a Keddah, nor indeed does there appear to me any reaſon for 
making three encloſures ; but as my intentions are merely to relate faQs, I 
ſhall proceed to obſerve, that when in the third or laſt encloſure, the ele- 
phants are then only deemed ſecure: here they are kept fix or eight days, 
and are regularly, though ſcantily, fed from a ſcaffold on the outſide, cloſe 
to the entrance of an outlet called the Roomee, which is about fixty feet 
long, and very narrow, and through which the elephants are to be taken 
out one by one. In many places this mode is not adopted; for as ſoon as 
the herd has been ſurrounded by a ftrong paliſade, Koomkees are ſent in 
with proper people, who tie them on the ſpot, in the ſame manner as was 
mentioned above of the Goondaks, or male elephants, that are taken fingly. 
Theſe encloſures are all pretty ſtrong, but the third is the ſtrongeſt, nor are 
the elephants deemed ſecure, as already obſerved, till they have entered it. 
This encloſure has, like the other two, a pretty deep ditch on the in- 
fide; and, upon the bank of earth, that is thrown up from the excavation, 
a row of ſtrong paliſades of middle-fized trees is planted, ſtrengthened 
with croſs bars, which are tied to them about the diſtance of fourteen 
inches from each other; and theſe are ſupported on the outſide by ſtrong 
prefling againſt the croſs bars to which they are faſtened. When 
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the herd is brought near to the firſt encloſure, or Baigeote, which has two 
gateways - towards the: jungle, from which the elephants are -to. advance, 
(theſe as well as the other gateways are diſguiſed with branches of trees 
and bamboos ſtuck in the ground, ſo as to give them the appearance of a 
natural jungle) the greateſt difficulty is to get the herd to enter the firſt or 
outer encloſure ; for notwithſtanding the precautions taken to diſguiſe both 
the entries as well as the paliſade which ſurrounds. this encloſure, the 
Palmai, or leader now appears to ſuſpett ſome ſnare, from the difficulty and 
hefitation with which in general ſhe paſſes into it; but, as ſoon as ſhe enters, 
the whole herd implicitly follows. Immediately, when they are all paſſed 
the gateway, fires are lighted round the greateſt part of the encloſure, and 
particularly at the entries, to prevent the elephants from returning. The 
hunters from without then make a terrible noiſe by ſhouting, beating of 
tomtoms, (a kind of drum) firing blunt cartridges, &c. to urge the herd on 
to the next encloſure. The elephants, finding themſelves enfnared, ſcream 
and make a noiſe; but, ſeeing no opening except the entrance to the next 
encloſure, and which they at firſt generally avoid, they return to the place 
through which they lately paſſed, thinking perhaps to eſcape, but now find 
it ſtrongiy barricaded, and, as there is no ditch at this place, the hunters, to 
prevent their coming near and forcing their way, keep a line of fire con- 
Rantly burning all along where the ditch is interrupted, and ſupply it with 
fuel from the top of the paliſade, and the people from without make a 
noiſe, ſhouting and hallooing to drive them away. Whenever they turn, 
they find themſelves oppoſed by burning fires or bundles of reeds, and 
dried graſs, which are thruſt through the opening of the paliſades, except to- 
wards the entrance of the ſecond encloſure or Doobrazecote. After traverſing 
the Baigcote for ſome time, and finding no chance of eſcaping but through the 
is 
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is inſtantly ſhut by people, who are ſtationed on a ſmall ſcaffold immediately 
above it, and ſtrongly barricaded, fires are lighted, and the ſame diſcordant 
din made and continued, till the herd has paſſed through another gateway into 
the laſt encloſure, or Rajecote, the gate of which is ſecured in the ſame man- 
ner as the former was. The elephants, being now completely ſurrounded 
on all ſides, and perceiving no outlet through which they can eſcape, appear 
deſperate, and in their fury advance frequently to the ditch, in order to 
| break down the paliſade, inflating their trunks, ſcreaming louder and ſhriller 
| thunder, but, wherever they make an attack, they are oppoſed by lighted 
fires, and by the noiſe and triumphant ſhouts of the hunters. As they muſt 
remain ſome time in this encloſure, care is always taken to have part of the 
ditch filled with water, which is ſupplied by a ſmall ftream, either natural or 
| conduQed through an artificial channel from ſome neighbouring reſervoir. 
The elephants have recourſe to this water to quench their thirſt and cool 
themſelves after their fatigues, by ſucking the water into their trunks, and 
then ſquirting it over every part of their bodies. While they remain in this 
encloſure; they continue ſulky, and ſeem to meditate their eſcape, but the 
hunters build buts, and form an encampment, as it were around them, cloſe 
to the paliſade; watchmen are placed, and every precaution uſed, to prevent 
ſelves, notwithſtanding the paliſade is made of very ftrong ſtakes ſunk into 
„ 


: bunreſſes 2s already mentioned. 
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the Roomee is opened, into which ſome one of the elephants is enticed to 
enter, by having food thrown firſt before, and then gradually further on into 
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the paſſage, till the elephant has advanced far enough to admit of the gate's 
being ſhut. Above this wicker gate, or door, two men are ſtationed on a. 
ſmall ſcaffold, who throw down the food. When the elephant has paſſed be. 
yond the door, they give the ſignal to a man, who, from without, ſhuts it by 
pulling a ſtring; and they ſecure it by throwing two bars, that ſtood per- 
pendicular on each fide, the one acroſs the other thus x, forming the figure 
of St. Axnprew's Croſs; and then two fimilar bars are thrown acroſs each 
other behind the door next to the Keddab, ſo that the door is in the centre. 
For farther ſecurity, horizontal bars are puſhed acroſs the Roomee, through the 
openings of the paliſades, both before and behind thoſe croſſes, to prevent the 
poſſibility of the door's being broken. The Roomee is ſo narrow, that a large 
elephant cannot turn in it; but, as ſoon as he hears the noiſe that is made 
in ſhutting the gate, he retreats backwards, and endeavours to force it. 
Being now ſecured in the manner already noticed, his efforts are unavailing. 
Finding his retreat thus cut off, he advances, and exerts his utmoſt force 
to break down the bars, which were previouſly put acroſs a little farther on 
in the outlet, by running againſt them, ſcreaming and roaring, and batter- 
ing them, like a ram, by repeated blows of his head, retreating and advancing 
with the utmoſt fury. In his rage, he riſes and leaps upon the bars with his 
fore-feet, and ſtrives to break them down with his huge weight. In Fe- 
bruary, 1788, a large female elephant dropt down dead in the Roomee, from 
the violent exertions ſhe made. When the clephant is ſomewhat fatigued by 
theſe cxertions, ſtrong ropes*, with running nooſes, are placed in the outlet 
by the hunters; and as ſoon as he puts a foot within the nooſe, it is imme- 
diately drawn tight, and faſtened to the paliſades. When all his feet have 
been made pretty faſt, two men place themſelves behind ſome bars, that run 
Vor III. . Hh acroſs 


| * Theſe are of the ſame form and bse nearly as the Blands, but much ſhorter in pro- 
tio . ; | ; 
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acroſs the Roomee to prevent his kicking them, and with great caution tie his 
hind-legs together, by paſſing a cord alternately from the one to the other, 
like the figure 8, and then faſtening theſe turns as above deſcribed. After 
this, the Pharab, Dools, &c. are put on in ſucceſſion, in the ſame manner as 
on the Goondab, only that here the people are in greater ſecurity. While 
theſe ropes are making faſt, the other hunters are careful not to go too 
near, but keep on the outſide of the paliſade, and divert his attention, as much 
| as they can, from thoſe employed in faſtening them, by ſupplying him with 
_ graſs, and ſometimes with plaintain-leaves and ſugar-canes, of which he is re- 
markably fond, by preſenting a ſtick, giving him hopes of catching it, or by 
gently ſtriking or tickling his proboſcis. He frequently, however, ſeizes the 
ropes with his trunk, and endeavours to break them, particularly thoſe with 
which his feet are tied, and ſometimes tries to bite them through with his 
grinders, (as he has no inciſors, or front teeth;) but the hunters then goad 
him with ſharpened bamboos, or light ſpears, ſo as to make him quit his hold. 
Thoſe who are employed in putting the ropes around his body, and over 
his head, ſtand above him, on a ſmall kind of platform, conſiſting of a few 
bars run acroſs through the openings of the paliſades ; and, as an elephant 
cannot ſee any thing that is above, and rather behind his head, they are very 
little incommoded by him, although he appears to ſmell them, and endeavours 
to catch them with his trunk. When the whole apparatus is properly ſe- 
cured, the ends of the two cables (Dools) which were faſtened round his 
neck, are brought forward to the end of the Roomee, where two female ele- 
| phants are waiting; and to them theſe cables are made faſt. When every 
thing is ready, the door at the end of the outlet is opened, the croſs-bars are 
removed, and the paſſage left clear. The ropes that tied his legs to the pali- 
ſades are looſened; and, if he does not advance readily, they goad him with 
long poles, ſharpened at the ends, or pointedwith iron, and urge him on with 
their noiſe and din; and at the ſame time the females pull him gently forward. 
= As 
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As ſoon as he has cleared the Roomee, his conductors ſeparate ; ſo that if he 
attempts to go to one ſide, he is prevented by the elephant that pulls in the 
oppoſite direction, and vice verſa. The Bundabs, which tie his hind legs, 
though but looſely, yet prevent his going faſt; and thus fituated, he is con- 
ducted like an enraged bull, that has a cord faſtened to his horns on each fide, 
ſo that he cannot turn either to the right or left to avenge himſelf. In like 
manner is this noble animal led to the next tree, as the Goondabs before- 
mentioned were. Sometimes he becomes obſtinate, and will not advance; in 


which caſe, while one of his conductors draws him forward, the other comes 
behind, and puſhes him on. Should he lie down, ſhe puts her ſnout under, and 


raiſes him up, ſupporting him on her knee, and with her head puſhing him for- 


ward with all her ſtrength. The hunters likewiſe aſſiſt, by goading him, and 
urging him forward by their noiſe and din. Sometimes they are even obliged 
to put lighted torches near, in order to make him advance. In conducting 


ſmall elephants from the Roomee, only one cable and one Koomkee are made 
uſe of. As ſoon as each elephant is ſecured, he is left in charge of the Mabote, 
or keeper, who is appointed to attend and inſtruct him; and, under him, there 


are from two to five Coolies, according to the ſize of the elephant, in order 
to aſſiſt, and to ſupply food and water, till he becomes ſo tractable as to bring 


where the Mabote, or one of the Cooties, conſtantly attends, ſupplies him with 
food, and ſoothes and careſſes him by a variety of little arts. Sometimes the 


a long bamboo, ſplit at one end into many pieces, and driving away the flies 
from any ſores occaſioned by the hurts and bruiſes he got by his efforts to 
eſcape from the Roomee. This animal's ſkin is ſoft, conſidering his great ſize; 
and being extremely ſenſible, is eaſily cut or pierced, more ſo than the ſkin 
of moſt large quadrupeds. The Mabote likewiſe keeps him cool, by ſquirting 
Hh 2 water 
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water all over him, and ſtanding without the reach of his trunk. In a few days 
he advances cautiouſly to his fide, and ſtrokes and pats him with his hand, 
ſpeaking to him all the while in a ſoothing tone of voice; and in a little time 
he begins to know his keeper, and obey his commands. By degrees, the Ma- 
bote becomes familiar to him; and at length gets upon his back from one of the 
tame elephants; and as the animal becomes more tractable, he advances 
gradually forward towards his head, till at laſt he is permitted to ſeat himſelf 
on his neck, from which place he afterwards regulates and directs all his 
motions. While they are training in this manner, the tame elephants lead out 
the others in turn, for the ſake of exerciſe, and likewiſe to caſe their legs from 
the cords with which they are tied, and which are apt to gall them moſt ter- 
ribly, unleſs they are regularly ſlacked and ſhifted. In five or ſix weeks the 
elephant becomes obedient to his keeper ; his fetters are taken off by degrees; 
and generally, in about five or fix months, he ſuffers himſelf to be conducted 
by the Mabote from one place to another. Care, however, is always taken not 
to let him approach his former haunts, leſt a recollection of the freedom he 
to his conductor ſcems to proceed partly from a ſenſe of generoſity, as it is, 
in ſome meaſure, voluntary ; for, whenever an elephant takes fright, or is 
determined to run away, all the exertions of the Mabete cannot prevent him, 
even by beating, or digging the pointed iron hook into his head with which 
he direts him. On ſuch an occaſion the animal totally diſregards theſe feeble 
efforts; otherwiſe he could ſhake or pull him off with his trunk, and daſh him 
in pieces. Accidents of this kind happen almoſt every year, eſpecially to thoſe 

Mabotes who attend the large Goondabs; but ſuch accidents are in general owing 
entirely to their own careleſſneſs and neglect. It is neceſſary to treat the males 
with much greater ſeverity than the females, to keep them in awe; but it is 
too common a practice among the Mabotes, either to be negligent in uſing 
proper meaſures to render their elephants docile, or to truſt too much to their 


good 
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good nature, before they are thoroughly acquainted with their difpoſitions. 
The iron hook with which they direct them is pretty heavy, about fixteen 
inches long, with a ſtraight ſpike advancing a little beyond the curve of the 
hook, ſo that altogether it is exactly 6—— — 
faſtened to a long pole. 


- Jn this n eee 1 dive 
uh he wales GO to th eG, eee ee 
are treated in the ſame manner. The former are ſeldom ſo docile; but, like 
the males 4 eve levee, ranger, *** 
the ſemales. 


Before I conclude, it may be proper to obſerve, that young elephants ſuck 
conſtantly with their mouths, and never with their trunks, as Burrom has 
aſſerted; a concluſion he made merely from conjecture, and the great and vari- 
ous uſcs to which. they are well adapted and applied by every elephant. 


I have ſcen young ones, from one day to three years old, ſucking their dams; 
but never ſaw them uſe their trunks, except to preſs the breaſt, which, by 
natural inſtin&, they ſeemed to know would make the milk flow more readily. 
The mode of connection between the male and female is now aſcertained 
beyond the poſſibility of a doubt; as Mr. Bol In, Lieut. Hawkins, and 
many others, ſaw a male copulate with a female, after they were ſecured in 
the Keddab, in a manner exactly fimilar to the conjunction of the horſe with a 
mare. | 


This fact entirely overturns what has been ſo often related concerning the 
ſuppoſed delicacy of this uſeful animal, and a variety of other hypotheſis, 
which are equally void of foundation. As far as I know, the exact time an 
elephant goes with young has not yet been aſcertained, but which cannot be 

"6 5.4 
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leſs than two years, as one of the elephants brought forth a young one twenty- 
one months and three days after ſhe was taken. She was obſerved to be with 
young in April or May, 1788, and ſhe was only taken in January preceding; 
ſo that it is very likely ſhe muſt have had connection with the male ſome 
months before ſhe was ſecured, otherwiſe they could not diſcover that ſhe 
| was with young, as a fetus of leſs than fix months cannot well be ſuppoſed 
to make any alteration in the ſize or ſhape of ſo large an animal. The young 
one, a male, was produced Ofober 16th, 1789, and appeared in every reſpect 
to have arrived at its full time. Mr. HakRISs, to whom it belongs, examined 
its mouth a few days after it was brought forth, and found that one of its 
grinders on cach fide had partly cut the gum. It is now alive and well, and 
begins to chew a little graſs. 


| T have further to remark, that one of the tuſks of the young elephant made 
its appearance, ſo that we can now aſcertain it to be of that ſpecies called 
Muctnab, the tuſks of which are always ſmall, and point nearly ſtraight down- 
wards. He was thirty-five inches high at his birth, and is now thirty-nine, 
ſo that he has grown four inches in nearly as many months. Elephants are 
always meaſured at the ſhoulder; for the arch or curve of the back, of young 
ones particularly, is confiderably higher than any other part; and it is a ſure 
ſign of old age, whenever this curve is found flattened, or conſiderably depreſſed, 
after an elephant has once attained his full growth. 


Though theſe remarks, as well as ſeveral others in the above relation, do 

not come within the plan I propoſed, which was merely to deſcribe the method 
of taking wild elephants in the province of Tipura, yet I hope they will not be 
deemed impertinent or ſuperfluous, eſpecially as ſeveral of them tend to eſta- 
bliſh ſome important fats in the natural hiſtory of this animal, that are not 
known, or not attended to, OT HY IS GE TO —0— 
of ſceing. 
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ExPLANATION of ſeveral Words uſed by the Natives who catch Elephants. 


Bundab, a middle-ſized cord, fix or eight cubits long, which is put round 


either the hind or fore legs of elephants, in order to ſecure them. From ten 
to twenty are employed. e | 


| Chilkdh is a very flight ſoft cord, which the hunters at firſt put around the 
' hind legs of a Coondab before they begin to tie him: this is not uſed for Keddeb 


Diugbearee is generally a continuation of every ſecond Bundab that is put 
on, a few turns of which are paſſed round where the folds of the Bundabs in- 
terſect each other, in order to faſten and keep them firm. When the Bundab 
is not long enough, another cord is made uſe of. | = 


Dooblah is that rope which is made faſt on one ſide to the aftermoſt Phareb, 
then carried under the tail, and faſtened to both the Pharabs on the oppoſite 
fide, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe of a crupper, and to keep the Pharabs in their 


Dool is a large cable, about ſixty cubits long, with a running nooſe. Two 
of them are put round the neck of the elephant, and faſtened to the foremoſt 
Pbarab, or girth, one on each fide, in ſuch a manner as to prevent the nooſes 
from being drawn too tight, or coming too far forward, and this is effectually 
done by the Dooblab; for whenever the elephant draws back, the Dools pull the 
crupper forward, which muſt gall him very much, and prevent him from 
uſing all the force he might otherwiſe exert in order to free himſelf. 


 Phand 
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Phand is a cable nearly the ſame ſize as the Dool, the nooſe of which is put 

round each leg of the Goondabs, and then it is tied to trees or ſtakes, The 

Phands uſed for the Keddab elephants are only about thirty cubits long. 
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Phirab, a rope that is put round the body of an elephant, like a girth, 

Tooman is the rope that is paſſed round the buttocks of an elephant, and 
prevents his ſtepping out freely : ** that 
it may not flip doun. 


Tipura®, March 29th, 1790. 


* The ancient name of the province was Tripurs, or Wih Three Towns, which has been 
—_—__ 
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COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


Br J. H. HARRINGTON, Eze. 


R. Locke eſteemed his method of a Commonplace-Book © fo mean 
« a thing, as not to deſerve publiſhing in an age full of uſeful in- 
_ « ventions, but was induced to make it public at the requeſt of a friend. 
This, perhaps, ſhould have deterred me from offering a paper of the ſame 
denomination to a ſociety inſtituted for inquiring into the more eſſential parts 
of literature; yet, fince Mr. Locks bears teſtimony to the utility of his 
method, after five-and-twenty years experience, and ſince whatever may tend 
to aſſiſt the acquiſition of knowledge, cannot, I conceive, be deemed un- 
deſerving of attention, I venture to ſubmit the plan of a Commonplace-Book, 
| which has occurred to me, founded on Mr. Locks's; but calculated, I think, 

to obviate an inconvenience to which his is ſubject. 5 8 8 


On conſidering the method deſeribed and recommended by Mr. Locks, 
it appeared to me, that the number of words having the ſame initial letters 
and following vowels, might frequently make it tedious to find a particular 


head, if noted in the Index by a numerical reference to the page only ; and 
that the ſame cauſe might render it difficult to aſcertain whether any par- 
inſtance ; balm, bark, bard, bat, baron, 

— = having 


ticular head had been entered. For 
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having, with numerous other words, the fame initial letter and ſucceeding 
vowel, ſeveral references to the pages pointed out by Mr. Locxz's numerical 
index might be neceſſary, before any one of them, in particular, could be 
found ; or before it could be aſcertained, whether any one of them had been 
previouſly entered in the book. An Index, of which the following is a ſpeci- 
men, would, it is preſumed, remedy theſe apparent diſadvantages. How far 
9 WET vil be known from experience. 


Aan des of he nid dn the this dick: will be nden, 
One-and-twenty pages, divided each into five columns, and ſubdivided in the 
ſeveral columns for the number of the folios, the letters of the alphabet 
written at the head of each page, and the five vowels inſerted in the columns 
under each letter, will form a ſufficient Index, provided the letters J, Q: v. 
X, and Z, inſtead of having diſtinct pages appropriated to them, be written 
in the fame pages with I, P, U, W, and Y, which they may be without 


The Index, thus prepared, is ready to receive the heads of whatever ſub- 
jets may be entered in the book, under their correſponding initial letters 
and following vowels, or under their initial letters and fimilar yowels, when 
the head is a monoſyllable, and begins with a vowel. It is hardly neceſſary 
to repeat Mr. Lockz's remark, that every head ought to be ſome im- 
| « portant and effential word or term.” If a ſmall margin be left in each folio 
of the book, and the indicative word or head be written on it, it will be 
conſpicuous, although ſeveral heads ſhould be included in the fame folio ; 
but, until it become neceſſary, from there being no remaining folios wholly 
blank, it is adviſcable to appropriate a ſeparate folio to each head, as, by this 
means, the ſeveral ſubjects entered are kept more diſtin, and any additions 
may be made to the ſame head, without the trouble of reference to other 
| 4 folios; 
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folios ; for which purpoſes it is alſo advantageous to place the folio-numbers 
on the left pages only, leaving the right-hand pages for a continuation of 
the ſubjecis entered on the left, or for remarks thereon, until it become 
neceſſary to appropriate them to new heads, in order to fill the book. 


To theſe remarks, which may appear more than adequate to the occaſion, 
it will be ſufficient to add, that, if the heads in the Index ſwell, under any 
letter, beyond the dimenſions of the. ſingle page aſſigned to them, (which, 
however, in a book of moderate fize is not probable,) they may be con- 
tinued on a ſecond page, to be prepared for the ſame letter at the end of the 
original Index ; for which purpoſe ten or twelve blank leaves may be left 
between the Index and the commencement of the book: and laſtly, that if 
the entries in the book, under any head, fill more than the two pages firſt 
appropriated to it, the ſame head may be continued in any ſubſequent blank 
folio, by obvious notes of reference at the foot of the former and top of the 
latter, without any new entry in the Index, which would then be unneceſſarily 


The Afatic Society was inſtituted for enquiring into the Antiquities, Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Aſia; and the humble plan of a Commonplace- 
Book cannot claim admiſſion among any one of theſe objects: it may, how- 
ever, be conſidered as connected with all, fince it may aſſiſt enquiries con- 
cerning the whole of them. If it be aſked, whether ſuch a plan be within 
the local limits of this Society, it may be anſwered, that it is in its nature 
univerſal: but if any particular plan be deſigned in Afia, ſuch plan may, 
_ with propriety, be tendered to the Afiatic Society, for the benefit either of 
publication in their Tranſactions, if deemed worthy of it; or of ſuppreſſion, 
| for the author's ſake, if deemed uſeleſs. A ſimilar Index, with thirty pages 
and ten columns, according to the number of the Nggari conſonants and 

Ii 2 vowels, 
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vowels, which are moſtly in uſe, would ſuit a Commonplace-Book intended 
to compriſe the whole extent of Afiatic literature. 


Each of the figures A, B, C, muſt be conſidered as repreſenting a large 
folio page; and it ſeemed unneceſſary to exhibit the ſpecimen on a more 
extenfive ſcale. The numbers of the folios are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the 
Commonplace-Book. The names Arabia, Babmen, Cimpilla, and the reſt, 
are given by way of example, but were not ſet down with any particular 
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Aso'ca. This is the true name of a charming tree, inaccurately 
named Agigam in the Hort. Malab. vol. 5. tab. 59. It is 
a plant of the eighth claſs and frf order, bearing flowers of 
exquiſite beauty; and its fruit, which Van Ruzepe had not 
ſeen, is a legume, compreſſed, incurved, long, pointed, with fix, 
\ ſeven, or eight ſeeds. It will be deſcribed very fully in a 
paper intended for the Society. The Bribmens, who adore 
| beautiful objects, have conſecrated the lovely Aſica: they plant 
ĩt near the temples of Siva; and frequently mention a grove 
of it, in which Ra'van confined the unfortunate Sr ra. The 
| eighth der from the new moon of Chaitrs incluſive is called 
 Aſecaſhtami. 


Cann. Properly lack or dark blue, an epithet of the Hindu God, whoſe 
'- youthful exploits reſemble thoſe of Apollo Nomius: he was par- 

© ticularly worſhipped by the $r/ine, or people of Aar hura: 

and Arran ſays, that the Suraceni adored Hercules ; but the 

deity whom he means, was Hercules Miſagetes, or Gipinat'ba, 
who was the Patron of Science, according to Mr. Baravr, or 
the © God of Eloquence, with the Muſes in his train. See Au. 
nr 
2 * and Peony. 


Buv'cuanrac: So the Hindus call a beautiful plant, deſcribed by 'Ruzzvr, 
and admitted by Linx.zus, under the names of Kempferia 
rotunda. The Indian appellation is very improper ; as the 
. flower has no reſemblance to the Champac, except in the rich- 
neſs of its odour. Bb4 means ground, from which the bloſſoms 


riſe with a ſhort ſcape, and ſcarce live a whole day. 
| Cr'sarn, 


- a * 
Cr'sarr, a lion in Sanſcrit, ſo named from his mane; Che and Cre 
a 8 if . heir. E 5 in will 3 | we a | F 0 
5 


Amr, the celebrated conſort of an old Indian tage; named Gitams : 

hence it is the name of a rich Mabrita lady, who employs her 
LT ETC WT ELIT as well az in 
2 — 


Bon Ax, a corruption of the Arabic word birak, or brilliant. It is found 
in its native ſtate both in Tibet, according In, and in 
NOR TI Groseees. 


Counna, ͤ— cl 0. 5; a graſs held 
penn Ae 4-_da———— It is the Poa 


 Cynoſuroides of Dr. Koxnts. 


Brzi, the Belas, probably, of the Greeks; for though bd fignify lord 
in moſt caſtern dialects, yet in Chaldaic, according to Sti ban, 
it was written Bel, exactly as the name of the Hindu monarch is 
vulgarly pronounced. 


 Co'narvsnyr, or, Thief-flowered ; the corymbed Scirpus with awled ſpikes, 
ſo troubleſome in our Indian * 


 CanPiLLa, — Camali-guri, „ new 


genus; C d by Dr. RoxBurGn. 


Banmen, an old Perſan month, and the genius preſiding over it : the 
name alſo of a celebrated king and hero. 


BiLva, 
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Bir va, the Crateve Marmeles, but certainly miſplaced in LIN Us. Its 
3 fruit has lately been found very beneficial in diarrhœas. 


AHREMEN: So Hartz writes the vowels in this name of the evil genius; but 
in ſome Arabian books it is written Abermen. 


Azanra. In this celebrated Peninſula the richeſt and moſt beautiful of 
languages was brought to perfection. The Arabic dictionary by 
 Gouavs is the moſt elegant, the moſt convenient, and, in one word, 
CE W WY ONE. 


Silbet, but has not bloſſomed in gardens near Calcutta. 
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XII. 


THE LUNAR YEAR 


HINDUS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


AVING lately met by accident with a wonderfully curious tract of the 
learned and celebrated Ragbunandana, containing a full account of all 
ite cham ad contiittths bn the tte yr, 3 vakes ects it with cagerneſs, 
and preſent the Society with a correct outline of it, in the form of a calendar, 
illuſtrated with ſhort notes. The many paſſages quoted in it from the Yedes, the 
Purinas, the Siftras of law and aſtronomy, the Calpa, or ſacred ritual, and 
other works of immemorial antiquity and reputed holineſs, would be thought 
highly intereſting by ſuch as take pleaſure in reſearches concerning the Hindus; 
but a tranſlation of them all would fill a conſiderable volume, and ſuch only 
are exhibited as appeared moſt diſtinguiſhed for elegance or novelty. The 
lunar year of three hundred and fixty days is apparently more ancient in 
India than the ſolar, and began, as we may infer from a verſe in the Masha, 
with the month Iſwin, ſo called becauſe the moon was at the full when that 
name was impoſed, in the firſt lunar ſtation of the Hindu ecliptic, the origin of 
which, being diametrically oppoſite to the bright ſtar Chitr2, may be aſcer- 
Vor III, K k tained 
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tained in our ſphere with exactneſs; but, although moſt of the Indian faſts and 
feſtivals be regulated by the days of the moon, yet the moſt folemn and remark. 
able of them have a manifeſt reference to the ſuppoſed motions of the ſun ; the 
Durgitſave and Hilica relating as clearly to the autumnal and vernal equi- 
noxes, as the ſleep and riſe of Visnuv relate to the ſolſtices. The ſancrantis, 
or days which the ſun enters a new fign, eſpecially thoſe of Tulã and Meſbã, 
are great feſtivals of the ſolar year, which anciently began with Pauſba near 
the winter ſolſtice, , 
or the year is next befere. The twelve months, now denominated fro 

ſtations of the moon, ſeem to have been formerly peculiar to the lunar year; 
for the old ſolar months, beginning with Chaitrã, have the following very 
different names in a curious text of the Veda, on the order of the fix Indian 
ſeaſons, Madbu, Midbave, Sucra, Suchi, Nabbas, Nabbaſya, Iſa, Urja, Sabas, 
Sabaſye, Tapas, Tapaſys. It is neceſſary to premiſe, that the muc'bya chandra, 
or primary lunar month, ends with the conjunction, and the ganna chindre, or 
ſecondary, with the oppoſition. Both modes of reckoning are authorized by 
the ſeveral Parinas. But, although the aſtronomers of Ca have adopted the 
| gauns month, and place in Bhadra the birth-day of their paſtoral God, the 
. muc*bya is here preferred, becauſe it is generally uſed in this province, and 
eſpecially at the antient ſeminary of Brdbmens at Miydpur, now called Na- 
vadwipa, becauſe a new iſland has been formed by the Ganges on the ſite of 
the old academy. The Hindus define a tit bi, or lunar day, to be the time in 
which the moon paſſes through twelve degrees of her path; and to each pagſba, 
or half month, they allot fifteen tit bis, though they divide the moon's orb into 
Arteen phaſes, named c4las, one of which they ſuppoſe conſtant, and compare to 
the ſtring of a necklace or chaplet, round which are placed moveable gems 
and flowers: The Mabicels is the day of the conjunction, called Ams, or 


Amdvifye, and defined by Gobbilla the day of the neareft approach to the ſun; on 
which obſequics are performed to the manes of the Pitris, or certain pro- 


oP 
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genitors of the human race, to whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly ſacred. 
Many ſubtile points are diſcuſſed by my author concerning the junior of two 
or even three lunar days in forming one faſt or feſtival : but ſuch a detail can 
be uſeful only to the Brabmens, who could not guide their flocks, as the Raja of 
Criſbnanagar affures me, without the aſſiſtance of Ragbunandan. So fond are 
the Hindus of mythological perſonifications, that they repreſent each of the 
thirty ti bis as a beautiful nymph ; and the Cœatrituntra, of which a Sanxyif 
made me a preſent, though he conſidered it as the holieſt book after the 
— GE 7 QT > Cs 

— of the ity Wb is the wants os Alte ae. 


. 6s Mike convive > Gr to mncameiiende lenge and fee 
years, as to make them proceed concurrently in their ephemerides, might 
eaſily have been ſhown by exhibiting a verſion of the Nadya or YVarines al- 
manack; but their modes of intercalation form no part of my preſent ſubject, 
and would injure the ſimplicity of my work, without throwing any light on the 
religion of the Hindus. The following Tables have been very diligently 
compared by myſelf with two Saxſcrit almanacks, with a ſuperficial chapter 
in the work of Abu ifazl, and with a liſt of Indian holidays publiſhed at Ca- 
cutta; in which there are nine or ten faſts called Jayantis, diſtinguiſhed chiefly 
by the titles of the Avatiras, and twelve or thirteen days marked as the 
beginnings of as many Calpas, or very long periods, an hundred of which 
conſtitute Branma's age; but having found no authority for thoſe holidays, 
I have omitted them. Some feſtivals, however, or faſts, which are paſſed over 
in filence by Raghunandan, are here printed in Italic letters; becauſe they 


may be mentioned in other books, and kept holy in other provinces, or by 
particular ſets. I cannot refrain from adding, that bumaz ſacrifices were 
anciently made on the Mabanevami; and it is declared in the Ni 

Kk a2 Purdna, 
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Purina, that the bead of a ſlaughtered man gives DurRGa' a thouſand times more 
ſati faction than that of a buffalo : = 


Narins lirgſa vire pijita vidbiwanuripa, _ 
 tripta bhawt#d bbrilam Durga verſbani lacſbamẽ vacba. 


But in che Brabma every neramidba, or ſacrifice of 4 man, is expreſsly for- 
bidden; and in the fifth book of the Bhigawat are the following emphatical 
words: twiba vai puruſbib puruſhamidbina yajantẽ, yiſcha ftriys nripaſin 
© bidanti, tanſcba tiſcha it paſava iha nibatà, yama ſadanꝰ yatayants, 
* racſhogana ſaunicd iva ſudbittinã *vadayaſric pivanti. That is, Whatever 
men in this world ſacrifice human victims, and whatever women eat the 
e fleſh of male cattle, thoſe men and thoſe women ſhall the animals here 
« ſlain torment in the manſion of Tama, and, like ſlaughtering giants, having 
_ « cleaved their limbs with axes, ſhall quaff their blood.” It may ſeem ſtrange 
that a human ſacrifice by a man ſhould be no greater crime than eating the 
fleſh of a male-beaſt by a woman; but it is held a mortal offence to kill any 
creature, except for ſacrifice; and none but males muſt ever be ſacrificed; nor 
muſt women, except after the performance of a ſradaba by their huſbands, 
taſte the fleſh even of victims. Many ftrange ceremonies at the Durgigſava 
ſtill ſubſiſt among the Hindus, both male and female, an account of which 
might clucidate ſome very obſcure parts of the Moſaic law; but this is not a 
the muſcles, on the day of the Cherec, was introduced, as I am credibly in- 
formed, in modern times, by a ſuperſtitious Prince, named Yana, who was a 
Saiva of the moſt auſtere ſet: but the cuſtom is bitterly cenſured by learned 
Hindus, and the day is, therefore, omitted in the following abridgement of 
the Tit bi tatwa. 8 


A'swina. 
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 A'swina. 


I. Navaritricam. 4. 
II. 


III. Acſhays. 3. 

=  - 

V. Siyam-adhivaſa. c. SE, 

VI. Shaſtyadicalpa b6dhanam. 4. 

VII. Parrici-praveſa. e. 

VIII. Mahathtami fandhiptja. = 

IX. Mahinavami. 7. Manwantari. g. 

X. Vijay. 5. 0 
3 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Aſwini, C6jdgara.; 
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4. By ſome the firſt nine nights are allotted to the decoration of Don, with 


ceremonies peculiar to each. 


are called acſþiyds, or unperiſbable. 


c. The evening preparation for her dreſs. 


þ. When certain days of the moon fall on certain days of the week, they 


Bhawifyittars. 


d. On 
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d. On this day ſhe is commonly awakened, and her feſtival begins. 


Dẽ 1 ana. 


. She is invited to a bower of leover from wine plants, of which the Bilvs 
is the chief. 


. The laſt of the three great days. * The ſacrificed beaſts muſt be killed 
« at one blow, vith a broad ſword or a ſharp axe.” 


Cilich-purina. 


g. We ede be de eg cs 
many very long periods, each of which was the reign of a Mens: they are all 
— —— 


but without Mantras. 


Baudbiy ll 4 


;. On this full moon the fiend Nicunna led his army againſt Duxca'; 
and Lacan deſcended, promiſing wealth to thoſe who were awake : hence 
the night is paſſed playing at ancient cheſs. Cova alſo and Inpra are 

Leinga and Bribma. 


A'sWINA; 


b. . wth reverence and ber image caſt int the river, = 7 


A'swina ; 
Or, Cirtice. 
+ | 
II. 
II. 
IV. 
= 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. Dagdhs. 4. 
X „ 
XIV. Bhvtachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. 3. 
XV. Lacſhmipujs dipinwits. c. Syimipuji. Ulcidinam. d. 


8. The days called dagaba, or burnt, are variable, and depend on ſome in- 
auſpicious conjunctions. 


W 


3. Bathing and libations to Tame, regent of the foth or the lover word, 
| and judge of departed ſpirits. 


Laings. 
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c. A faſt all day, and a great feſtival at night, in honour of LAcsnut, with 
illuminations on trees and houſes. Inveratinns are mage at the fame time to 
Cuvr'ra. 


Rudra-dbera. 


"0 On this night, when the Gods, having been delivered by Cx'sav4, were 
« {lumbering on the rocks, that bounded the ſea of milk, Lacsumr, 2 
« „ ſlept apart on a lotos.” 


2 
d. Flowers are alſo offered on this day to Sand, or the Beck, an epithet of 
Bnava'x1, who appears in the Calijug, as à damſel twelve years old. | 
 Virdnasi Panjica. 
Trades apd Rnkag eee ere bes ch dei 


of kinſmen who may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, and to light 
them through the ſhades of death to the manſion of Tama. 


His. 


| Theſe rites bear a ſtriking reſemblance to thoſe of Ceres and Profperine. 


Ca'nTICA. 
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vn. Acthays. 

VN. G6ſhrhiſhtami. 4. 

IX. Durga navami. e. Yugidis. f. 
3 
XI. Utt'hinaicidasi. g. Baca panchacam. 
_— 

XIV. Sriberirutt binam. 
XV. Cartici. Manwantars. Dinambraſpacars l. 


4a. Mana'pz'va was beaten on this day at a game of chance by Pa'rvarr*: 
hence games of chance are allowed in the morning ; and the „„ 


.. Vana, child of the Sun, was entertained on this lunar day by the 
river-goddeſs YamunAs', his younger ſiſter ; hence the day is ſacred to them 
Vor. III. I. - | both; | 


266 
both; and fiſters give entertainments to their brothers, who make preſents in 
return. Laings. Mabibbirata, 
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4. Cows are on this day to be fed, careſſed, and attended in their paſtures ; 
and the Hindus are 2 
ts. oa 

Bhima paricrama. 


6. Fo eat nothing but dry rice on this day of the i * 


F. The firſt day of the Tritã Tuga. 3 


g. Visnxu riſes on this day, and in ſome years on the fourteenth, from his 
number of four months. He is waked by this incantation: © The clouds are 
« diſperſed ; the full moon will appear in perfect brightneſ 
« hope of acquiring purity, to offer the freſh flowers of the ſeaſon. Awake 
from thy long ſlumber, awake, O Lord of all worlds!” 


Virdba. Math). 
The Lord of all worlds neither flumbers nor ſleeps. 


I and even the Becs, a water bird, 
6 Vidyd firomani. 


clue ramen a indie cn on this Gy 
lane. 


Ca'rTICA. 
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Cax'nTICA; 


Or, Marga ub. 


XV. Göſahaſri. 2. 
4. Bathing in the Cargo, and other appointed ceremonies, on this day, will 
be equally rewarded with a gift of a tbogſand cows to the Bra bmens. 


©" MA'RGASIRSHA. | 


XII. A bands dwidaf. Navinnam. 
XV. Märgasirſhi. Navinnam. 


a. Sacred to ScaxDa, or Crea, God of Arms. 


b. In honour of the Sun. Nevinnem ſignifies new grain, oblations of which 
are made on any of the days to which the word is annexed. 


e. Gavnr to be worſhipped at night, and cakes of rice to be eaten in the | 
form of large pebbles. 


Bbawiſhya. 


MRACOAST RAA : 


OF THE HINDUS. 


* 


„ Odds of Hes are offered on this day, which is alſo called And? from 
Indra, to the manes of anceſtors. 


 Pavsra. 
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PavsHa. 


I. The morning of the Gods, or beginning of the old Hindu year. 


IV. 


8 


- * 


1 | 


5 
8 


| 


Pavsna : 


or 1m mupus. | 271 


XIV. Ritanti, or the waters /peak, ö. 
XV. 


8 On this day, called alſo Prijlpays, from Prijiphti, or the Lord of 
Creatures, the fleſh of male kids or wild deer is offered to the manes. 


| « On the eighth lunar day Icamwa'cu ſpoke thus to his ſon Vicucanr : 
Go, robuſt youth, and having lain a male deer, bring his fleſh for the 
« funeral oblation.” Herivania. 
Bathing at the firſt appearance of Auna, or the dawn. * 
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Max'cna. 


A Er 


IV. varadã chaturthi. Gauripija, a. 

V. Sri panchami. 3. 

VIII. Biſhmiſhtami. 4. 

IX. Mabanandd. 

XI. Bhaimi. e. 

XII. Shittiladinam. J. 

XIII. 5 

XIV. 3 
XV. Mighi. Yugidyi. g. Dinamivaſyacam. 


4. The worſhip of Gauzr, ſurnamed Varads, or granting boons. 
88 . Bbawiſbyittara. 

3. On this lunar day Sanaswarr, here called Sar, the Goddeſs of Arts 
and Eloquence, is worſhipped with offerings of perfumes, flowers, and dreſſed 


rice. Even the implements of writing and books are treated with reſpect, and | 


not uſed on this holiday.  Samvatſara pradipa. 
A Meditation on Saraswartr. 

May the goddeſs of ſpeech enable us to attain all poſſible felicity ; ſhe 

* who wears on her locks a young moon, who ſhines with exquiſite luſtre, 
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* whoſe body bends with the weight of her full breaſts, who ſits reclined on a 
© white lotos, and from the crimſon lotos of her hands pours radiance on the 
* inſtruments of writing, and on the books produced by her favour l“ 


Sarads tilaca. 


c. A faſt in honour of the Sun, as a form of Visnuu. 


Viriba-pur ina. 


It is called alſo Micer?, from the conflion of Macer, inc which th 
. 


This day has alſo the names of Rarhyd and Rath fptand, bes ic was 
2 Manwantars when a new Sun aſcended his car. 


he Maths: 


d. A libation of holy water is offered by all the four claſſes, to the manes 
of the valiant and pious Bus zu, ſon of Ganca'. 


e. Ceremonies with tile, or /eſamum, in honour of Bur'a. 
mee. 


. The firſt day of the Caliuge. „„ 
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Mach: 


a Green vegetables are offered on this day to the manes of anceſtors: it 
is called alſo Yaifſwidevin, from the Yaiſwidevdb, or certain paternal pro- 


Gõůùbila. 


3. A rigorous faſt, with extraordinary ceremonies in honour of the Sivalings, 
or Phallus. 


* 


Þ ſana ſambits. 


Pnaldux A. 


Pax'icuna. 
= 6 
III. 
IV. Dogdbd. 
VI. ” 
VII. 
X. 


4. Bathing in the Cangà for the remiſfion of mortal fins. - 
Gangs ſo | A 


b. Hölicà, or P balghevs, vulgarly Elan, the gra fil onthe approach 
of the vernal equinox. 


Kings — tine an this day in honour of Gloinds, who is carried in 
a d6la, cat 


 Bribma. Scinds. 


Mm 2 PmALGUNA: 


THE LUNAR YEAR 


P*nxLGUNA : 


Or, Chaitra. 


CnarrRa. 


OP THE HINDUS. 


CnaiTRA. 


I. The lunjſolar year of Vicrana'bitya begins. 
IT. 


III. Manwantars. 


XIII. Madana-tray6dasi. 4. 
XIV. Madana-chaturdasi. e. 
XV. Chaitri. Mamvantark. 


4. Sacred to Canricr'va, the God of War. 


of the Aſoca floating on it. See p. 254. 


3. Men and women of all claits ought to bathe in fome holy fiream, 
and, if poſſible, in the Brabmaputre : they ſhould alſo drink water with buds 


| « iis Midi io Creatine, eee 
2 


d. A feſtival in honour of Cima diva, God of Love. 
e. The ſame continued with muſic and bathing. Saurigams. Devala. 


Agaſtya. 
Bbawiſhya. 


The 
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The Hymn to Ca'Ma.. 


1. Hail, god of the flowery bow; hail, warrior with a fiſh on thy banner; 
hail, powerful divinity, who cauſeth the firmneſs of the ſage to forſake him, 
and ſubdueſt the guardian deities of eight regions 


2. O, Canparea, thou ſon of Ma'vyava! O, Mena, thou ſoe of Sau- 
nana! Glory be to thee, who loveſt the goddeſs Rxrr; to thee, by whom 
all worlds are ſubdued ; to thee, who ſpringeſt from the heart! 


3 Glory be to Mapaxa, to Ca'Ma; to Him who is formed as the God of 


| Gods; to Him, by whom Ba HMA, VISHNU, S1va, Inna, are filled with 
— ne? 


4. May all my mental cares be removed, all my corporeal ſufferings ter- 
minate May the 6 felicity continue for 
ever! | 


Bbawifhya-purina. 


Cnarrna: 
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CHnarTRa: 


Or, Vaiſũc ha. 


XIII. varuni, a. 
XIV. Angiraca dinam. 5. 
> 


a. So called from Yirune, or the lunar conſtellation SatabbiÞ2. When it 
falls on Seturdey, it is named A I. „9 
in the Ganga. Ecanda. 


3. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangels. « A branch of Saab? (Es- 
« barbie) in a whitened veſſel, placed with a red flag on the houſe-top, 
on the fourteenth of the dark half of Chaitrs, drives away fin and diſeaſe. 
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 Vars&c'na. 
. | 
UT. Acſhayk tritiys. a. Yugddyi. 3. Poraiurime. 
IV. 
. 


x 
XII. 

XIV. Mb chaturdasi, 

XV. Vailac'hi. Dinamivaſyacam. 


4. Gifts on this day of water and grain, eſpecially of boris, with oblations 
to Calau of perfumes, and other religious rites, produce fruit without end 
in the next world. 


3. The 


OF THE HINDUS. 


3. The firſt day of the Satya yuge. 


Brahma. Vaiſpneva. 


« Water and oil of tile, offered on the Tugddyds to the Pitrls, or progenitors 
“ of mankind, are equal to obſequics continued for a thouſand years. 


| This was alſo the day on which the river Gangs flowed from the foot of 
Visnnu down upon Himdlaya, where ſhe was received on the head of Stva, 
and led afterwards to the ocean by king Bbigirar' ba: hence adoration is now 
paid to Gangs, Himilaya, Sancara, and his mountain Ceileſe; nor - muſt | 
Bbigirat ba be neglected. 


BW 


c. Libations to the manes. 


* | PB 


Note on p 275- . OD 
8 yy Dilaydtrd. ö. 
Compare this holiday, and the ſuperſtition on the fourth of Bbadra, with 
the two Egyptian feſtivals mentioned by PLuTaxcu; one called the entrance of 
Os1x1s into tbe Moon, and the other, bis confinement or incloſure in an Ark. 


The people uſually claim fuur other days for their ſports, and ſprinkle one 
another with a red powder, in imitation of vernal flowers: it is commonly 
made with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant plant, coloured with Bakkam, 
or Seppan-weod, a little alum being added to extract and fix the redneſs. 


Von. III. Nn Varsa'c'na; 
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LE 


- 5 
—_ 4 ü ' 
® . 
: * 
* 
: b * 
N - 


III 


- 
: 


XV. 


4. A faſt, with ceremonies by women, at the roots of the Indies fig tree, 
to preſerve them from widow 


Pa raſara. Rajama rtands. 
Critye chintd meni. 


Jrarzur* HA. 


* 
. 


. ; h . 
| 
monles. : I * 


. 


vw 


— 


* 
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JratznrT' na. 


* d * 
*- 
* \ 3 4 
* . 
* . 
— * 
- 
0 
＋ — 
© — # 


, : F > * 


- . Ss 44 *© . 


. 


4. On this day of the moon the Hinds women im 
born Goddeſs of Beauty, who 
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bathed on the ſame day, with particular cere- 


dr * 


ies: & 


” 
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3. Women walk in the forefs with a fan in one hand, and eat certain 
vegetables, in hope of beautiful children, 


Rajamartands. 


See the account given by Pr of the Druidica miſletoe, or viſcum, 
which was to be gathered when the moon was fix-days' old, as 8 preſerva. 
tive from ferility. 


c ä — or removing ten fins, an epithet of Gange!, 
who ebe te Fe, how heinous fore, commind In un previous bins 
2 5 

ane 


A cup by Sanc' nd. 


„n e di Kr of Ge und en 1 ay 
« of ManGaLa, Son of the Earth, when the moon was in Hof, this daughter 
of Jabas burſt from the rocks, and flowed over the land inhabited by 
«© mortals: on this lunar day, therefore, ſhe waſhes off ten fins (thus have the 
« venerable ſages declared) and gives an hundred times more felicity than 
« could be attained by a myriad of Afwamidbes, or ſacrifices of 6 borſe.” 


2. A faſt ſo firift, that even water muſt nee be taſted. 


— I ſuppoſe, with the flowers of the Champacs 


JrarnT'HA. 


: 4 

= . = 
38 „ 
& I 


4. The Earth in her courſes till the thirteenth, 
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A*SHA'D'HA. 


X. Manwantari. | 

XI. Sayanaicidasi. Ran n 5. 
X!II. 
xv. Afharhi. Manwantars. Dinamivaſyacam. 


* 


. The image of Cr isuna, in the character of: Jager ba, or Lord of the 
1 is borne by day in a car, together with thoſe of BaT AAN and 
Susnapra': when the moon riſes the feaſt begins, but muſt end as ſoon as 


it ſets. 1 Sands. 


\ 


PEER of the Gods beginning with the ſummer ſdiftice, Visunvu re- 
poſes four months on the ſerpent Sr aua. Bhagdvata. Maga. Virdba. 


4 
A'sna D'Ha: 
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AsnAD'HA: 


Or, Srivana. 


48. In honour of Dx vi, the Goddeſs of Nature, ſurnamed Mangſd, who, 
while Visnxu and all the Gods were ſleeping, fat in the ſhape of a ſerpent 
on a branch of Szuh}, to preſerve mankind from the venom of ſnakes. 

| Giruds. Divi-purins. 


 Sna'vana. 
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 SRA'VANA. 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
= 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


XII. 


XV. Strivani. 


| 8. Sacred to abe Demigods in the form of Serpents, who are enumerated in 
the Padma and Garuda purines. Doors of houſes are ſmeared with cow-dung 
and Nimba-lcaves, as a preſervative from poiſonous reptiles. 


Bhawiſhya. 

Retnãcara. 
Both in the Padus and Girads we find the ſerpent Ciliye, whom Carzuna 

dew in his childhood, among the deities worſhipped on this day; as the 
Pythian ſnake, according to CLemens, was adored with AroLLo at Delphi. 


SA vA A: 


OF THE HINDUS., 


Srna'vana: 
Or, Bhbidre. 


: XIII. wee c. 
XIV. 
XV. Amdviſyi. 


s. The birth-day of Carsnnxa, fon of Mana'ma'va, in the form of Drvacr. 

: Vohifor ha. Bhawifhittars. 

3. A ſtrict faſt from midnight. In the book, entitled Dwaite nirnaye, it 
is ſaid, that the Jayanti yige happens whenever the moon is in Ribind on the 

cighth of any dark fortnight ; but Vara'na Miniza confines it to the time 


when the Sun is in Sinbe. This fat, during which Canon and Nahr 
are worſhipped, is alſo called Rihind vrate. 


c. The firſt day of the Dwipers Yuge. 


Vor. III. Oo 
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Bra'Dra. 
q 
5 
IV. Heritdlicd. Gantſe chaturtbi. Naſhtachandra. e. 
v. Rifi ponchamd. : 
VL 
VIL Acſhays lalith. 3, 
«. Cxnnna, falſely accuſed in his childhood of having fiolen a gem from 


Pzar'xa, who had been killed by a lion, bid bimſelf in the moon ; to ſee which 
22 » is ĩnauſpicious. 


Bribma. 
 Bbijadeva. 


3. A 


or THE num. 229ꝗ 


3. A ceremony, called Cuccuti vratam, performed by women, in honour 
of Siva and Duca. 


| 6. * The family of him who performs holy rites on this lunar day, ſhall 
« flouriſh and increaſe like the graſs durvà. . It is the rel Arai. 


Bhowifylitere. 


d. Visanv ſleeping turns on his fade. | 


+. Princes ere& poles adorned with flowers, by way of ftandards, in 
| honour of Inpra, The ceremonies are minutely deſcribed in the Cilicd- 


Bua ba: 
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at 


XV. Mahdlays. Anta. 


4. Three days before the fun enters the conſtellation of Cany, lt the 
penis who Goal tn Gaye lie » ik of fevers to Avarrra, 


Brab | ” . | TG 


Having 


5 
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Having poured water into a ſea- nell, let the votary fill it with white 
flowers and unground rice : then, turning to the ſouth, let him offer it with 
this incantation: Hail, CumBnaro'xr, born in the fight of Mitra and 


* Varuxa, bright as the bloſſom of the graſs ca; thou, who ſprangeſt from 
0 AGNI and Ma kur. Ci is the ſpontaneous Saccharum. 
| Nara ſinba. 


This is properly a feſtival of the ſolar year, in honour of the ſage Ac Ara, 
ſuppoſed, alter his death, to preſide over the ſtar Canopus. | 


. Some begin on this day, and continue till the ninth of the new moon, 
the great feſtival called Durgotſava, in honour of Duzca', the Goddeſs of 
Nature ; who is now awakened with ſports and muſic, as the was waked in 
2. 7 the night of the Gods. 


Note on 5. 265. Utt'hinaicidasi, g. 


om a A ce. 
1481; but have no other authority for mentioning ſuch a feſtival. Tux As 
was a nymph beloved by Carsnna, but transformed by him into the Parnie, 
or ze: Conan, vhith conmenty bus tier name. 


. General Note. 
If the feſtivals of the old Greeks, Romans 


, Perfians, Egyptians, and Goths, 
could be arranged with exactneſs in the ſame form with theſe Indian Tables, 
there would be found, I am perſuaded, a ſtriking reſemblance among them; 
and an attentive compariſon of them all might throw great light on the reli- 
gion, and, perhaps, on the hiſtory, of the primitive world. 
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| SECTION THE FIRST. 


MP dn original deſign was to compoſe a diſſertation entirely geographical on 
VL ps and other Countries bordering upon the Mus; but as the Hindus 
have no regular work on the ſubject of geography, or none at leaſt that ever 
came to my knowledge, I was under a neceſſity of extracting my materials from 
their hiſtorical poems, or, as they may be called more properly, their legendary 
tales; and in them I could not expect to meet with requiſite data for aſcertain- 
ing the relative ſituations of places: I was obliged, therefore, to ſtudy ſuch parts 
of. their ancient books as contained geographical information ; and to follow 
the track, real or imaginary, of their deities and heroes; comparing all their 
legends with ſuch accounts of holy places in the regions of the weſt, as have 
been preſerved by the Greek mythologiſts; and endeavouring to prove the 
identity of places by the ſimilarity of names and of remarkable circumſtances; a 
laborious though neceſſary operation, by which the progreſs of my work has 
been greatly retarded. 


4 NED The 
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The mythology of the Hindus is often inconſiſtent and contradictory, and 
the ſame tale is related many different ways. Their phyſiology, aſtronomy, 
and hiſtory, are involved in allegories and enigmas, which cannot but ſeem 
extravagant and ridiculous ; nor could any thing render them ſupportable, 
but a belief that moſt of them have a recondite meaning ; though many of 
them had, perhaps, no firmer baſis than the heated imagination of deluded 
fanaticks, or of hypocrites intereſted in the worſhip of ſome particular deity. 
Should a key to their cighteen Pura nas exiſt, it is more than probable that 
the wards of it would be too intricate, or too ſtiff with the ruſt of time, for 
any uſeful purpoſe; yet, as a near coincidence between proper names and 
circumſtances could ſcarce have been accidental, ſome light might naturally be 
expected from the compariſon which I reſolved to make. It is true, that an 
accurate knowledge of the old northern and weſtern mythology, of the Coptick 
and other dialects now uſed in countries adjacent to the Nile, of eaſtern lan- 
guages, and, above all, of Sanſcrit, may be thought eſſentially neceſſary for a 
work of this nature; and unfortunately I poſſeſs few of theſe advantages; yet 
it will not, I hope, be conſidered as preſumptuous, if I preſent the Afatick 
Society with the reſult of my inquiries, defiring them to believe, that when I 
ſeem to make any poſitive aſſertion, I only declare my own humble opinion, 
but never mean to write in a dogmatical ſtyle; or to intimate an idea, that 


So ftriking, in my apprehenſion, is the fimilarity between ſeveral Hinds legends 
and numerous paſſages in Greek authors concerning the Nile, and the countries 


on its borders, that, in order to evince their identity, or at leaſt their affinity, 
little more is requiſite than barely to exhibit a comparative view of them. 
The 
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The Hindus have no ancient civil hiſtory, nor had the Egyptians any work 
purely hiſtorical; but there is abundant reaſon to believe that the Hindus have 
preſerved the religious fables of Egypt, though we cannot yet poſitively ſay by 
what means the Brabmens acquired a knowledge of them. It appears, indeed, 
that a free communication formerly ſubſiſted between Egypt and India, fince 
|  Protewy acknowledges himſelf indebted for much information to many learned 
Indians whom he had ſeen at Alexandria; and Lucian informs us, that pilgrims 
from India reſorted to Hierapolis in Syria; which place is called in the Puranas, 
at leaſt as it appears to me, Mab4bbags, or the ſtation of the Goddeſs D#+?, 
with that epithet. Even to this day the Hindus occaſionally viſit, as I am aſ- 
| ſured, the two © muc bit, or Springs of Naphtha, in Cuiba-dwipa within ; 
the firſt of which, dedicated to the ſame goddeſs, with the epithet Andydsd, is 
not far from the Tigris; and STRaBo K on that very ſpot, | 
| 1 


The ſecond, or great jwili-muc'b?, or ſpring with a faming mouth, is near 
Batu; from which place, I am told, ſome Hindus have attempted to viſit the 
Sacred Iſlands in the weſt; an account of which, from the Purinas, will (if 
the publick approve this eſſay) be the ſubject of a future work. A 7g}, now 
_ living, is faid to have advanced, with his train of pilgrims, as far as Moſcow; 
but, though he was not ill uſed by the Raſſans, they flocked in ſuch crowds to 
ſee him, that he was often obliged to interrupt his devotions, in order to 
fatisfy their curioſity: he therefore choſe to return; and, indeed, he would 
probably have been expoſed to ſimilar inconvenience in the Sacred Iles, with- 
out excepting Breta-fba'n, or the place of religious duty. This weſtern pil- 
grimage may account for a fat mentioned, I think, by Coxxxxius Neeos, (but, 
as printed books are ſcarce in this country, I ſpeak only from recollection,) that 
certain Indi, or Hindus, were ſhip-wrecked on the ſhores of the Baltick. 
Vor. III. P þ Many 
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Many Bra bmens, indeed, aſſert, that a great intercourſe anciently ſubſiſted be- 
tween [dia and countries in the weſt; and, as far as I have examined their 
ſacred books, to which they appeal as their evidence, I ſtrongly incline to believe 


The Sanſcrit books are, both in ſize and number, very conſiderable ; and, 
as the legends relating to Egypt lie diſperſed in them, without order or 
| connexion, I have ſparcd neither labour nor expenſe to collect them; but, 

| though I have in that way done much, yet much remains to be done, and 
muſt be left, I fear, to others, who can better afford to make a collection ſo 
voluminous and expenſive. I had the happineſs to be ſtationed at Banares, 
the centre of Hindu learning; and, though my laborious duties left me very 
little time for literary purſuits, yet my appointment ſupplied me with means 
to defray the neceſſary charges, which I could not otherwiſe have afforded. 
To the friendſhip of Mr. Duxcan I am deeply indebted; his encourage- 
ment and ſupport had a great effect on the Brabmens ; nor ſhould I, without 
his aſſiſtance, have met with that ſucceſs which has rewarded my labour. It 
will appear, in the courſe of my eſſay, that I have derived infinite advan- 
tage from the Travels of Mr. Bzvuce, to which I fo frequently refer, that it was 
hardly poſſible to cite them conſtantly ; and I make this general acknowledg- 
ment of my obligation to him: even the outline of the Map prefixed to this 
diſſertation is borrowed from his elaborate Chart. Thoſe who may follow 
me in this path, will add conſiderably, no doubt, to the materials which 1 
have amaſſed, and may poſſibly correct ſome errors into which I may have 
fallen: happy ſhall I be to have led the way to diſcoveries, from which very im- 
portant concluſions may be deduced. ZE 
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The Hindus, I believe, have no work proſeſſedly written on popular geo- 
graphy, that is, on the face of this globe according to the ſyſtem of their 
aſtronomers. They have large charts of the univerſe according to the 
| Paurdnicas, with explanatory notes, and, perhaps, with treatiſes to elucidate | 

their fables; and ſome of the Purdnas contain lifts of countries, rivers and 
mountains, with a general diviſion of the known world, which are alſo to be 
found in a few of their aſtronomical books. The Bauddbas, or followers of 
Jina, have a ſmall tract on geography, entitled Trilica Derpan, or, The 
Mirror of Three Worlds, which Mr. Buzzow was ſo kind as to lend me: it 
is a moſt extravagant compoſition ; and ſuch is the antipathy of the Brab- 
mens to the Fainas, that no explanation of it can be expected from them ; 
but, ſhould I have leifure and opportunity to examine it, the taſk may be 
attended with ſome advantage; though the proper names are in general 
changed and accommodated to the heterodox ſyſtem. ls 


According to the orthodox Hindus, the globe is divided into two hemi- 
ſpheres, both called Mzirs ; but the ſuperior hemiſphere is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Sumiru, which implies beauty and excellence, in oppoſition to 
the lower hemiſphere, or Cumiru, which ſignifies the reverſe. By Meru, 
without any adjunct, they generally mean the higher or northern hemiſphere, | 
which they deſcribe, with a profuſion of poetical imagery, as the ſeat of de- 
lights; while they repreſent Cum#ru as the dreary habitation of demons, in 
ſome parts intenſely cold, and in others ſo hot, that the waters are con- 
tinually boiling. In ſtrict propriety, Meru denotes the pole and the polar 
regions; but it is the celeſtial north pole, round which they place the gardens 
and metropolis of Ixpra; while TAMA holds his court in the oppoſite polar 
circle, or the ſtation of Auras, who warred with the Suras, or Gods of the 
Firmament. There is great reaſon to believe that the old inhabitants of 

Pp 2 5 the 
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the ſouthern hemiſphere, among whom were the Etbiops and Egyptians, en- 
tertained a very different opinion of their own climate, and of courſe repre. 
ſented the ſummit of the northern hemiſphere as a region of horrors and 
miſery. We find, accordingly, that the Greeks, who had imported moſt 
of their notions from Egypt, placed their hell under the north pole, and con- 
fined Cronos to a cave in the frozen circle. In the Puranas we meet with 
ſtrong indications of a terreftrial paradiſe, different from that of the general 
Hindu ſyſtem, in the ſouthern parts of Africa; and this may be connected with 
the opinion adopted by the Egyptians, who maintained it againſt the Scytbians 
with great warmth, (for the ancient inhabitants of the two hemiſpheres were 
perpetually wrangling on their comparative antiquity, ) that the Ethiopians 
were the oldeſt nation on earth. 


Several diviſions of the old continent were made by different perſons at 
different times; and the modern Brabmens have jumbled them all together. 
The moſt ancient of them is mentioned in the Purdnas, entitled Vaya and 
Brabmdnda ; where that continent is divided into ſeven dwipas, or countries 
with water on two fides; ſo that, like jazirab in Arabict, they may fignify 
either iſlands or peninſulas. They are ſaid to be wholly ſurrounded by a vaſt 
ocean, beyond which lie the region and mountains of Atals ; whence moſt 
probably the Greeks derived their notion of the celebrated Atlantis, which, as 
it could not be found after having once been diſcovered, they conceived to 
have been deſtroyed by ſome ſhock of nature; an opinion formed in the 
true Hindu ſpirit ; for the Brdbmens would rather ſuppoſe the whole econo- 

my of the univerſe diſturbed, than queſtion a fingle fact related in their books 
of authority. The names of thoſe iſlands, or peninſulas, are Jambu, Anga, 
Tama, Yamala or Malaya, Sanc ha, Cuiba, and Varaba. 


In 
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In the centre is Jaun, or the inland part of Aa: to the caſt of it are Au- 
ga, Tama, and Yamala, reckoned from north to ſouth; to the weſt, Sanc ba, 
Cuſba, and Varũba, reckoned from ſouth to north. Tama and Cuſba are ſaid 
to be due caſt and weſt, ——_— 
1 


Sanc ba dwip is placed in the ſouth-weſt, ſuppoſed to be connected with 
Tamala, and with it to embrace an immenſe inland ſea. Between them the 
Hindus place Lancà, which thcy conceive extended to a conſiderable diſtance, 
| as far as the equator; ſo that 5azc'bs mult be part of Africe, and Tumala, or 
Malaya, the peninſula of Malacca, with the countries adjacent. This notion 
of a vaſt inland ſea Prol uv ſeeins to have borrowed from the Hindus whom 
he ſaw at Alexandria; for before his time there was no ſuch idea among the 
Greeks. He calls it Hippades; a word which ſeems derived from Aldi, a 
general name for the ſea in the language of the Brabmens. We may collect, 
from a variety of circumſtances, that Cuſba dip extends from the ſhore of the 
Mediterranean, and the mouths of the Nile, to Serhind, on the borders of 
India. 


In a ſubſequent diviſion of the globe, intended to ſpecify ſome diſtant 
countries with more particular exactneſs, fix dwipas are added; Plagſba, 
Saͤlmali, Crauncha, Sica, Puſhcara, and a ſecond Cuſba, called Cuſba dwipa 
without, in oppoſition to the former, which is ſaid to be within; a diſtinction 
uſed by the Brabmens, and countenanced in the Purines, though not politively 
expreſſed in them. The fix new dwipas are ſuppoſed to be contained within 
thoſe before mentioned; and the Parinas differ widely in their accounts of 
them, while the geography of the former diviſion is uniform. 
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Six of the ancient diviſions are by ſome called #pa-dwipas, becauſe they are 


Joined to the large dwipa, named Famba; and their names are uſually omitted 
in the new enumeration. Thus Cuſba-dwip within is included in Fambu-dwip, 


and compriſes three out of ſeven cbandas, or ſections of Bharataverſba. An- 


other geographical arrangement is alluded to by the poet Ca'tipa's, who 
ſays, that Racnv ereed pillars of conqueſt in each of the eighteen dwipes,” 
meaning, ſay the Pandits, ſeven principal, and eleven ſubordinate, iſles or pen- 

inſulas. Upa, the ſame word originally with hypo and ſub, always implics 
inferiority ; as upavida, a work derived from the Veda itſelf; upapitaca, a 
crime in a lower degree; wpadberma, an inferior duty: but great confuſion has 
ariſen from an improper uſe of the words »padwipe and dwipa. 


Cuſha-dwipa without is Abyſſinia and Ethiopia; and the Brabmens account 
plauſibly enough for its name, by aſſerting, that the deſcendants of Cusna, 
being obliged to leave their native country, from them called Cuſba-dwipa 
within, migrated into Saxc'ba'-dwip, and gave to their new ſettlement the 
name of their anceſtor; for, though it be commonly ſaid, that the dwipe 
was denominated from the graſs Culba, of the genus named Poa, by Lin- 
' n2vs, yet it is acknowledged, that the graſs itſelf derived both its appellation 
and ſanity from Cusna, the progenitor of a great Indian family. Some ſay 
that it grew on the valmĩca, or hill ſormed by termites, or white ants, round 
the body of Cusn himſelf; or of Cavsnica, his ſon, who was performing his 
ab, or act of auſtere devotion: but the ſtory of the ant-hill is by others 
told of the firſt Hindu poet, thence named Va'Lur'ca. 


The countries which I am going to deſcribe lic in Sauc'ba-dwip, accord- 


ing to the ancient diviſion ; but, according to the new, partly in Cuſba- du ĩp 
without, 
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without, and partly in Sanc ha- dwip proper: and they are ſometimes named 
Cilitata, or banks of the Cali, becauſe they are ſituated on both fides of that 
river, or the Nile of Ethiopia. By Calitata we are to underſtand Ethiopia, 
Nubia, and Egypt. It is even to this day called by the Brabmens the country 
of Dẽvatãt; and the Greek mythologiſt aſſerted, that the Gods were born on 
the banks of the Nile. That celebrated and holy river takes its riſe from 
the Lake of the Gods, thence named Amara, or Deva, Sarivera, in the region of 
SHARMA, or Sbarma-ff ban, between the mountains of Ajagara and Sitanta, 
which ſeem part of Sima-giri, or the Mountains of the Moon, the country 
round the lake being called Chandri-/* han, or Maonland: thence the Cali flows 
into the marſhes of the Padua- van, and through the Nibadba mountains, 
into the land of Barbara, whence it paſſes through the mountains of Hemacita, 
in Sanc ba-dwip proper; there entering the foreſts of Tapas, or Thebais, it runs 
into Cantaca-diſe, or Miibra-ſ ban, and through the woods emphatically 
named Arahys and Aab, into Sancbabdbi, or our Mediterranean. From 
the country of Puſbpaverſha it receives the Nends, or Nile of Abyſſinia; the 
Aft biman, or ſmaller Criſpnã, which is the Tacazz?, or little Abay; and the 
Sancbanigs, or Mareb. The principal tribes or nations who lived on its 


banks, were, beſides the ſavage Pulindas, 1. the Shirmicas, or Sbamicas; 2. 


the Shepherds, called Palli; 3. the Sanc'biyanas, or Troglodytes, named alſo 
Sencbiyani ; 4. the Cutila-ciſes, or Cutlalacas; 5. the S'ydma-muc'has; 6. the 
Dana vas; and 7. the Yavanas. We find in me tne regen © conmmry Gre 
minated „„ becauſe i it was as governed by none but Queens. 


The river Cali took its name from the goddeſs Mana'-ca'tr, ſuppoſed ed to 
have made her firſt appearance on its banks in * * 
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called alſo Isa'x1 fr; and, in the character of Sarr, ſhe was trans- 
formed into the river itſelf. The word Cala fignifics hlact; and, from the 
root cal, it means alſo devouring, whence it is applied to Time; and, from 
both ſenſes in the feminine, to the Goddeſs in her dyfruive capacity ; an 
interpretation adopted, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, in the Purinas. In her cha- 
rater of Mana'ca'Lr ſhe has many other epithets, all implying different ſhades 
of black or dark azure; and in the Cilicd-purin, they are all aſcribed to the 
river. They are Cali or Cala, Nils, Asta, S'byama or Sbyamald, Mechacà, 
Anjandbba, Criſbna. The ſame river is alſo called Nabaſbꝭ, from the celebrat- 
ed warriour and conqueror, uſually entitled Dzva'-Nauvsna, and, in the 
| ſpoken dialects, Dzo-naus. He is the Dionvsrus, I believe, of the ancient 
Europeans. Pr} 


By the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile (which is clearly a Sanſerit 
word) was known alſo by the following names: Melas, Melo, Ag yptos, Sik- 

bor or Sibor, Nous or Nis, Aztos, Siris, Oceanus, Triton, Potamos. The word 
Nous (a) is manifeſtly corrupted from Nabaſs, or Navsn ; Acta, from king 
Fr or Ait, an avintars, or inferiour incarnation, of Mana'pzva; Aigyptos, 
from Agupta, or on all fides guarded; and Triton, probably, from Trituni; as 
the Ethiops, having no ſuch letter as p, and generally ſubſtituting 7 in its room, 
would have pronounced Tripuni, which is a common Indian corruption of Tri- 
Din. | 


The Saxſcrit word Triven: properly means with three plaited locks; but 
it is always applied to the confluence of three ſacred rivers, or to the branching 
ol ariver into three Sreams. Erurcus, in his Colmography, inſtead of faying 


(a) Hor. Aroiio wyi Nen g e. B. 1. 
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that the Hydaſpes flows from a place named Triven, uſes the phraſe tbret 
hairs, or three locks of hair, which is a literal verſion of the Sanſcrit. Now 
the Ci conſiſts of three ſacred fireams ; the Mila, or Nile of Eubiopia; the 
Nanda, or Nile of Abyſſinia; and the little Chrifns, or AP bim. The 
junction of the great Chriſbaã with the Nanda was held peculiarly ſacred, as 
appears from the following couplets in the A*barvavide, which are cited in 
the original as a proof of their authenticity: 9 5 


Bbadrã bagavan Chriſhns grabanachhatra mdlini, 
Samvtsani ſanyamam, viiwaſya jagats nia ; 
Akxicbaura nipiteſbu ſerva graba nivirant, 
Dua bhagavati dev? Nandayi yatra ſangati : 
Serva papa praiaman? ůbadri paramasi mabi, 
Sita fitaſamiyigat param ys na nivertate. 


« Crsnx4' the proſperous, the imperial, the giver of delight, the reſtrainer 
« of evil, decked, lite the night of the whole world, with a chaplet of planets 
« and ſtars; the ſovereign goddeſs tranſcendently beneficial in calamities from 
« fire and robbers, in checking the bad influence of all planets, where ſhe is uni- 
« ted with the Nau pe: ſhe it is who expiates all fin. O, propitious river, 
* thou art the mighty goddeſs, who cauſes us to attain the end of mortal births, 
* who, by the conjunction of black with white waters, never ceaſes to pro- 
*« duce the higheſt good.” 


Potamos, or the river, in Tuzornrasrus, is commonly ſuppoſed to be only 
n appellati ve denoting fuperiority ; but I cannot help thinking 1 it is 
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derived from the Sanſcrit word Padma, which I have heard pronounced Padam, 
and even Patam, in the vulgar dialects. It is the Nymphes of Linxzus, and 
moſt certainly the Lotos of the Nile, on the pericarp of which a frog is repre- 
ſented ſitting in an Egyptian emblem engraved by MoxTraucon, (a.) That 
river, and the marſhes near it, abound with that lovely and uſeful plant; and 
we ſhall ſee preſently that Cin herſelf is believed to have made its beautiful 
flower her favourite place of reſidence, in the character of Padmd-dev?, or the 
| Goddeſs in the Lotos. Moſt of the great rivers on which the Nymphes floats 
in abundance, have the epithet of Padmavati, or Padmemati ; and the very word 
Potamos, uſed as an appellative for a large river, may be thence derived; at 
leaſt the common etymology of that word is far leſs probable. 


we before obſerved, that the ſource of the Nia is in the extenſive region of 
Sharma, near the mountains of Sima, in the maſculine, or Dei Lani; and that 
it ifſues from the Lake of the Gods, in the country of Chandr?, in the feminine, 
or Dee-Lane. To the word Sari vara, or Confiderable Lake, is prefixed in com- 
poſition either Amers, Sura, or Diva; and the compound De#ve-ſarivers is 
generally pronounced, in common ſpeech, Deo-ſaraur. It lies between two 
ranges of hills; one to the eaſt, called Sagara, or not wakeful; and the 
other to the weſt, named Sitinte, or end of cold, which implies that it may 
hive five „6. 


Ae aided iv the minors ages of Hits, is Bhs, is 
— or 14% 5 


(a) 2 BavanT. Anc. Mythol, 334- Pl. 6. 
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100 in breadth, or 492.12 miles. The mountains were named agpara, or of 
thoſe who watch not, in oppoſition to the mountains of Abyſſinia, which were 
inhabited by Niſcharas, or night-rovers; a numerous race of Tagſbas, but 
not of the moſt excellent claſs, who uſed to ſleep in the day time, and revel 
all night. Mr. Bavcs ſpeaks of a h or watching dag, who was worſhipped | 
in the hills of Abyſtnia. 


The mountains of Sima, or the Moon, are ſo well known to geographers, 
that no farther deſcription of them can be required; but it may be proper 
to remark, that Prol zu places them too far to the ſouth, and M. D'Anviiie 
too far to the north, as it will hereafter be ſhown. According to Father Lozo, 
the natives now call them Toroa. The Sagara Mountains, which run parallel 


to the caſtern ſhores of Africa, have at preſent the name of Lapate, or the 


| Backbone of the World: thoſe of Sitinta are the range which lies weſt of the 
Lake Zambre, or Zaire, words not improbably corrupted from Amara and Sura. 
This Lake of the Gods is believed to be a vaſt reſervoir, which, through 
viſible or hidden channels, ſupplics all the rivers of the country. The Hindus, 
for mythological purpoſes, are fond of ſuppoſing ſubterranean communications | 
between lakes and rivers; and the Greeks had fimilar notions. Mr. Bauer, 
from the report of the natives, has placed a reſervoir of this kind at the ſource 
of the White River, (a,) which (though the two epithets have oppoſite ſenſes) 
appear to be the Cal of the Purdns. It may have been called white from the 
Cumuda, which abounds in its waters; at leaſt the mountains near it are thence 
named Cumudidri; and the Cumude is a water-flower ſacred to the Moon, 
which Van Ruzepe has exhibited, and which ſeems to be either a Me- 


(a) II Bruce 719. 


Qq 2 niantbes, 
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niantbes, or a Hydrophyllum, or a ſmall white Nympbeca. The Lake of the 
Amar, or Immortals, was not wholly unknown to the Greeks and Romans; 
but they could not exactly tell where it was fituated; and we are not much 
better acquainted with its true (a) ſituation: it is called Mlides by Jos; M- 
liducus and Nuſaptis, in the Peutingerian Table. It is the Oriental Marſb of 
Prot zur, and was not far from Rapta, now Quiloa; for that well informed 
geographer mentions a certain Dioc urs, who went on a trading voyage to 
India, and, on his return, was overtaken near the Cape, now called Gardefan, 
by a violent ſtorm from the N. N. E. which carried him to the vicinity of 
| Rapta, where the natives aſſured him, that the marſhes or lakes whence the 
Nile iſſued were at no conſiderable diſtance. 


| The old Egyptians themſelves, like the preſent Hindus, (who are apt, indeed, 
to place reſervoirs for water, of different magnitudes, on the high grounds of 
molt countries,) had a notion of a receptacle which ſupplied the Nile and 
other great African rivers; for the Secretary of Minzgva's temple informed 
HzroporTvs, that the holy river proceeded from deep lakes between the moun- 
tains of Crophi and Mophi; that part of its waters took their courſe toward 
the north, and the reſt to the ſouth through Etbiopia: but either the ſecretary 
himſelf was not perfectly maſter of the ſubject, or the hiſtorian miſunderſtood 
him; for Hrxoporus conceived that thoſe lakes were cloſe to Syene, (b;) and, 
as he had been there himſelf without ſeeing any thing of the kind, he looked 
upon the whole account as a fiction. It is not improbable, however, that the 
lakes were ſaid by the ſecretary to be near the country of Axania or Azan, 
which was miſtaken for Syexe, in Egypt called Iwan or n. 


4) Plin. l. 5. c. 9. ) 2 Herod. c. 28. 
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From this idea of a general reſervoir, the ancients concluded that the 
Niger alſo had its origin from the ſame lakes with the Nile; but Jus ac- 
knowledged that the channels run underground for the ſpace of twenty days 
march, or about 300 miles, (a.) In conformity to the relation of Drocexts, 
the marſhy lakes were ſaid by Joga to lie near the Ocean; but he aſſerted 
poſitively, that the Nile did not immediately riſe from them; adding, that 
it flowed through ſubterraneous paſſages for the ſpace of ſeveral days journey, 
and, on its re-appearance, formed another marſhy lake, of ſtill greater extent, in 
the land of the Maſſæſyli, who were, perhaps, the Mabibifyalas of the Purins. 
The ſecond lake correſponds in ſituation with the extenſive marſhes from which 
the Ne/ru'labyad of the Arabs, or the White River, has its ſource, according to | 
Mr. Bruce, who places the lake about the 3d or 4th degree of north latitude. 
Ir is named Cowir in the maps; and is noticed by the Nubian geographers. 


The word Naſaptis, which is applied, as before mentioned, to the firſt lake, 
may be derived from Nii4pati, or the Lord of Night, a title of the God Luxus. 
The whole country, indeed, with its mountains, and moſt of its rivers, had 
appellations relating to the moon; and we find in it ſeveral ſmaller rivers, 
which we cannot now aſcertain, with the names Rajan}, or Night; Cubs, or 
the Day after the Conjunction ; Auma, or that after the Oppoſition ; Rica, . 
or the full Orb of the Moon; and Sinivald, or firſt viſible Creſcent. The 
inhabitants of that region are by ProLemy called Mafite; by JuBa, as we 
before obſerved, Maſceſyli; and in the Maps, Maſi, or Maſſagueios. In all 
thoſe denominations the leading root Maſſes, whatever be its meaning, is 
clearly diſtinguiſhable; and, as there were people with a fimilar name in Mau- 


(a) Plin. L. 5. c. 9. 
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ritania, PLiny and his followers make Jon alledge, that the lakes juſt 
mentioned were in that country: but it is hardly poſſible that Jus could 
have made ſuch a miſtake with reſpect to a country ſo near his own: nor can 
we refrain from obſerving, that Priny was an indifferent geographer, and that 


| The ſecond lake, or marſh, appears to be the Padnavana of the Sanſcrit le- 
gends; and that word implies, that it abounded with the Nymph.es ; bur it 
was probably the Padma, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of C6zi-patra, or with 
ten millions of petals, which I conceive to be the Enſete of Mr. Bxuce, who 
mentions it as growing there in the greateſt abundance. Ir is true, that the 
|  Enſete has no botanical affinity with the Nymphes ; but the Hindus were ſuper- 
ficial botaniſts, and gave the ſame appellation to plants of different claſſes, as 
the word Lotos, indeed, was applied by the Greeks to the common Padma, or 
water lily, and to the celebrated fruit of the Lotepbagi, which had no relation 
to it. The uſual number of petals on the Nymphes Lotos is fifteen ; but ſome 
have only eight. The character of the genus, indeed, is to have numerous 
petals; and the Sanſcrit epithet Sahaſra-patra, or thouſand-petalled, is applied 
in dictionaries to the common Padua: but nothing could have juſtified ſuch 
an epithet as Citi-patra. On ſome Egyptian monuments we find Isis re- 
clined among the leaves of a plant, ſuppoſed to be the Cadali, or Mauza, which 
bas been changed into Muſa by Linxnzvus: but Mr. Baucz has exploded that 
error, and ſhewn that the plant was no other than his Exſete. The Indian 
Goddeſs, indeed, fits in the character of Yacsnixr-d#?, on the leaves of the 
Mauza; but in that form, which was an avintara, or lower incarnation, ſhe 
never has the majeſty or the title of Papma", It is expreſsly faid in the Purd- 
nas, that, on the banks of the Ca river, Papwa' refides in the Coti- patra, 
a flower 
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a flower unknown in India, and conſequently ill deſcribed in the Sanſcrit 


books. Where PLiny mentions the Lotos of the Nile, he uſes a phraſe very 
applicable to the Enſete, © foliis denſi congerie ſtipatis;”” and, though he adds 
a few particulars not agreeing with Mr. Bauce's full deſcription of that 
plant, yet Prixx, being a careleſs writer, and an inaccurate botaniſt, might 
have jumbled together the properties of two different flowers, 


The before-named country of Chandri-f"hin was thus denominated from 
a fable in the Paris: The God Chandra, or Luxus, having loſt his ſex in 
India, became Chandri, or Luxa, who concealed herſelf in the mountains 
near the lakes of which we have been treating. She was there viſited by the 
Sun, and by him had a numerous progeny, called Pulindas, from Pulina, an 
illot or ſand-bank, who dwelt near the rivers that ran from thoſe mountains, and 
EIT ˙WW TT CCR. 


Sharma-ff bin, of which we cannot exactly diſtinguiſh the boundaries, but 
which included Ethiopia above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 
Abyſſinia and Azan, received its name from Snarma, of whom we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſpeak. His deſcendants, being obliged to leave Egypt, retired to the 
mountains of Hagar, and ſettled near the Lake of the Gods. Many learned 
Brabmens are of opinion, that by the Children of Sarma we muſt underſtand 
that race of De&vatds who were forced to emigrate from Egypt during the 
reigns of Sax and Ra'nv, or SaTurn and Trrnon. They are ſaid to have 
been a quiet and blameleſs people, and to have ſubſiſted by hunting wild 
elephants, of which they ſold or bartered the teeth, and even lived on the 
fleſh. They built the town of Ripevat, or the beautiful; which the Greeks 

a 4 called 
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called Rapta, and thence gave the name of Raptii or Rapfii to its inhabitants. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that only one town in that country was name Rapta: 
but STzenanus of Byzantium poſitively aſſerts, that there were two of the 
name, (a:) one, the capital of Ethiopia ; and another, a ſmall town or village, 
conſiſting of huts inhabited by ſea-faring men, near a harbour at the mouth 
| of the river Reptus. The former is the Ripaver? of the Purinas, in which it 
is declared to have ſtood near the C4. We cannot perfectly aſcertain its 
poſition ; but it was, I think, ſituated near the ſouthern extremity of the Divine 
Lake, now called Zambre, or Maravi ; for ProLtewr places the Raptii about | 
the ſources of the Nile; that is thirteen or fourteen degrees from the city, 
whence, as he ſuppoſes, that people was named. No further deſcription can 
juſtly be expected of a country ſo little known : but we may obſerve, that the 
Nubian geographer mentions a mountain near the Lake of the Gods, called the 
Mount of the Painted Temple; becauſe, probably, it contained hieroglyphicks 
cut on ſtone, and painted, ſuch as are to be ſeen at this day in ſome parts of 
Egypt. He adds, that on the bank of the ſecond lake was the ſtatue of a certain 
ba, ſuppoſed to be his body itſelf petrified as a puniſhment for his 


Crimes. 


I. It is related in the Padma-purin, that Sa ya vA rA, whoſe miraculous 
preſervation from a general deluge is told at length in the Masha, had three 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom was named Jr ETI, or Lord of the Earth. The 
others were C'narkMa and SHARMA, which laſt words are, in the vulgar 
dialects, uſually pronounced Cham and Sham ; as we frequently hear Xiſbn for 


(4, SrgPn, Byzant. on the word Rapta. 


Carsnxa. 
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Crrsuna. The royal patriarch (for ſuch is his character in the Pwrins) was 
particularly fond of Jy a'ezT1, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of 
Himdlaya, or the Snowy Mountains, which extend from ſea to ſea, and of which 
Caucaſus is a part. To Snarma he allotted the countries to the ſouth of 
thoſe mountains. But he curſed C'nazu A; becauſe, when the old monarch 
was accidentally inebriated with a ſtrong liquor made of fermented rice, CHARMA 


laughed; U ˙ nn 
a ſlave to the ſlaves of his brothers. 


The children of Sarma travelled a long time, until they arrived at the 
bank of the Nis or C4: and a Bribmen informs me (but the original paſſage 
from the Puran is not yet in my poſſeſſion) that their journey began after the 
building of the Padmi-mandira, which appears to be the tower of Babel, on the 
banks of the river Cumudvati, which can be no other than the Eupbrates. On 
their arrival in Egypt, they found the country peopled by evil beings, and 
by a few impure tribes of men, who had no fixed habitations: their leader, 
therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of that region, fat on the 
dank of the Nile, performing acts of auſtere devotion, and praifing Papua'-do?, 
or the Goddeſs reſiding on the Lotos. Papwa' at laſt appeared to him, and 
commanded him to erect a pyramid, in honour of her, on the very ſpot where 
he then ſtood. The aſſociates began the work, and raiſed a pyramid of earth 
two cris long, one broad, and one high, in which the Goddeſs of the Lotos 
reſided ; and from her it was called Padmi-mandirs and Padma · mai ba. By 
mandira is meant a temple or palace; and by mai ba, or mer ba, a college or babi- 
tation of ſtudents: for the Goddeſs herſelf inſtructed Sharma and his family in 
the moſt uſeful arts, and taught them the Tagſba · lipi, or writing of the Yacſhas, 
a race of ſuperior beings, among whom Cuvxxa was the chief. It does not 

Vor. III. : 4 Rr clearly 
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clearly appear on what occaſion the Sharmicas left their firſt ſettlement, which 
had ſo auſpicious a beginning; but it has before been intimated, that they 
probably retreated to Ajagara, in the reigns of Sanz and Rx'nv, at which 
time, according to the Purins, the Devatds, among whom the Sharmicas are 

reckoned, were compelled to ſeek refuge in the mountains. A ſimilar flight of the 
| Divatis is, however, ſaid to have been cauſed by the invaſion of Dzva-Nanvsn, 
or Diownrsvs. 2 


The Padmi-mandtr ſeems to be the town of Byblos, in Egypt, now called 
Babel; or rather that of Babel, from which original name the Greeks made 

Byblos. It ſtood on the canal, which led from the Balbitine branch of the Nile . 
to the Phatmetic ; a canal which is pretty well delineated in the Peutingerian 
Table: and it appears that the moſt ſouthern Jum of that table is the ſame 
with the Byblos of the Greeks. Since this mound or pyramid was raiſed but a 
ſhort time after that on the Cumadvar?, and by a part of the ſame builders, and 
fince both have the ſame name in Sanſcrit, whence it ſhould ſeem that both 
were inſcribed to the ſame divinity, we can hardly fail to conclude, that the 
Padmi-mandiras were the two Babels; the firſt on the Euphrates, the ſecond 
on the Nile. The old place of worſhip at Byblos was afterwards much neg- 

leed, being ſcarce mentioned by ancient authors. STzyHaxus of Byzantium 
ſays it was very ſtrong ; and it was there, according to Taucypibes, and to the 
Perficks of Crzs1as, quoted by Pnorius, that Inarvs, king of Lybia, with his 
Athenian auxiliaries, and the Egyptians, who were attached to him, ſuſtained a 
Liege of a year and a half againſt the whole Perfiex army, under Mrcasrzus: 
but, as it ſtood in low marſhy ground, it probably owed its chief ſtrength to 
the vaſt mound of earth mentioned in the Parũnas, the dimenſions of which 
are, however, (as is uſual in poetical deſcriptions,) much exaggerated. One 

4 of 
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of the three grand branches of the Nile, in the vicinity of Padmd-mar'b, is 
called Pathmeti by Prol zur, and Phatmi by Diopokus the Sicilian. Both 
ſeem derived from the Sanſcrit corrupted: for Padma is in many Indian 
dialects pronounced Padm, or Podm, and in ſome Patma. To the ſame root 

may be referred the appellation of the nome Phthembuthi, or Phthemmuthi, as 
| it is alſo written; for the Padmi-mat'h was in the nome Proſopitis, which once 
made a part, as it evidently appears, of the nome Phthembuthi ; though it 
was afterwards conſidered as a ſeparate diſtrict, in conſequence of a new 
diviſion. Proſopitis, moſt certainly, is derived from a Greek word, and alludes 
to the ſummit of the Delta, ſeen on a paſſage down the Nile from the city of 
Memphis ; but Potamitis, which was applied to Egypt itſelf, can hardly mean 
any more, than that the country lies on both ſides of 4 large river, which 
would not be a ſufficient diſcrimination to juſtify that common etymology : 
and we have already hazarded a conjecture that Potamos, as 223 
the Nile, relates to the holy and beautiful Padns. 


Of the Yacſbs letters, before mentioned, I ſhould wiſh to give a particular 
account; but the ſubject is extremely obſcure. CaixiTus aſſerta, that the 
Egyptian letters were invented by Isis; and Isis on the Lotos, was no 
other, moſt certainly, than Papwa'pr'vi, whom the Purdnas mention as the 
inſtructreſs of the Sharmicas in the Yacſhe mode of writing. According to the 
Brabmens, there are written characters of three principal ſorts, the D&vandgen, 
the Pajſdch?, and the Yacht ; but they are only variations of the ſame original 
elements. The Devanigart characters are uſed in the northern, the Paiſdch? 
in the ſouthern, parts of India; and the Yacþ6, it is ſaid, in Butan, or in Tiber. 
The Pandits conſider the Divanigar? as the moſt ancient of the three; but the 
— — GE them renders this very doubtſul; eſpecially 
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as Art, whom they ſuppoſe to have received them from the Gods, lived 
a long time, as they ſay, in the countries bordering on the Cad, before he re- 
| paired to the Divanice Mountains near Ciba, and there built the town of 
Devanagar, from which his ſyſtem of letters had the name of D#vanigar?. 
As to the Paiſicha characters, they are ſaid to have been invented by the 
Pilis, or Shepherds, who carried them into Ethiopia. The Yacſhe writing 
I had once imagined to be a ſyſtem of hieroglyphicks; but had no authority 
from the Parinas to ſupport that opinion, and I dropped it on better in- 
formation ; eſpecially as the Brãbmens appear to have no idea of hierogly- 
— 5 


The Sharmicas, Anme K 
and they ſeem to have a place among the Tasſbas of the Purins, whom 
we find in the northern mountains of India, as well as in Ethiopia. The coun. 
try in which they finally ſettled, and which bore the name of their anceſtors, 

was in Sanc ha- dip, and ſeems to compriſe all that ſubdiviſion of it, which, 
in the Bhigevar, and other books, is called Cyba-dwip withour. 


Several other tribes, from Jadia or Perfia, ſettled afterwards in the land 
of Suan. The firſt and moſt powerful of them were the Pilis, or 
Shepherds, of whom the Purinas give the following account: 


II. Fatnv, ſurnamed Pingäcſba, the ſon of Ucza, lived in Inis to the 
ſouth-weſt of Ciſbi, near the Naravindbya river, which flowed, as its name 


implies, from the Yirdbys mountains. The place of his reſidence to the 
ſouth 


 barous dialef, and with ſame of a fair complexion. The low hills of Man- 
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ſouth of thoſe hills was named Palli, a word now fignifying a large town 
and its diſtrict, or Pali, which may be derived from Pala, a herdſman or 
ſhepherd. He was a prince mighty and warlike, though very religious : 
but his brother Ta'za'c'nva, who reigned over the Vindlyan mountaineers, 
was impious and malignant; and the whole country was infeſted by his 
people, whom he ſupported in all their enormities. The good king always 
protected the pilgrims to Ca or Varãnes in their paſſage over the hills, and 
ſupplied them with neceffaries for their journey; which gave ſo great offence 
to his brother, that he waged war againſt Tas'nu, overpowered him, and 
obliged him to leave his kingdom. But Mani va, proceeds the legend, : 
aſſiſted the fugitive prince, and the faithful Palis, who accompanied him; con- 
ducting them to the banks of the Cad, in Saxcbe-dwip, where they found 
| the Sharmicas, and ſettled among them. In that country they built the 
temple and town PanyevaR, or Punya-nagert; words implying bolineſs and 
purity, which it imparts, ſay the Hindus, to zealous pilgrims. It is believed 
at this day to ſtand near the Cad, on the low hills of Mandara, which are 
ſaid, in the Purinas, to conſiſt of red earth; and on thoſe hills the Palis, 
under their virtuous leader, are ſuppoſed to live, like the Gandbarvas, on the 
ſummit of Himdlaya, in the lawful enjoyment of pleaſures ; rich, innocent, and 
happy, though intermixed with ſome Mich bas, or people who fpeak a bar- 


dara include the tract called Meros, or Merbot, by the Greeks ; in the centre 
of which is a place named Mandara in the JzsvrTs* Map, and Mandere by 
Mr. Baucz, who ſays, that of old it was the refidence of the ſhepherds, or 
Palli kings. In that part of the country the hills conſiſt of red earth ; and 
their name Mandara is a derivative from manda, which, among other ſenſes, 
means ſharp pointed, from the root mand, which may have the ſenſe of bbid, to 
cut: ſo that Mandara- parvata ſignifies a mountain dividing the waters, and 
forcing them to run different ways ; an etymology confirmed by Mr. Bzuce 

in 
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in his deſcription of Mero?, where he accounts for its being called an iſland. 
The compound Puryanagan?, or City of Virtue, ſeems to imply both a ſeat of 
government, and a principal temple with a college of prieſts : it was, there- 
fore, the celebrated city of Mero?; a word which may be derived from 
Mana (vichart binãm gribam ; the manſion of ſtudents, as it is explained in the 
dictionaries;) or from Mrara, of whom we ſhall preſently ſpeak. 


Io the king of the Pzlis, named alſo Palli, from thoſe whom he governed, 
 Mana'pz'va gave the title of Nairrita, having appointed him to guard 
the nairriii, or ſouth-weſt ; and though he was a Paiſich by birth, or naturally 

bloody-minded, yet he was rewarded for his good diſpoſition, and is worſhip- 

ped in India to this day, among the eight Dic-palas, or guardians of as many 
quarters, who conſtantly watch, on their elephants, for their ſecurity of C45}, 
and other holy places in Fambu-dwipa : but the abode of his deſcendants is 

declared, in the Puranas, to be ſtill on the banks of the Cz/? or Nils. One 

of his deſcendants was Luspnaca, of whom an account will be given in a 

ſubſequent ſection ; and from Luspyaca deſcended the unfortunate Lr'xa'sv, 

(not the bard HzrzIpatTa, who had alſo that name, and who will be mentioned 

hereafter more particularly ;) but a prince whoſe tragical adventures are told 

in the R&janiti, and whoſe death was lamented annually by the people of Egypt. 


All his misfortunes aroſe ſrom the incontinence of his wife Vo, BaurasTa', 


or Yo'ca'casHTa: and his fon Mana'sura, having, by miſtake, committed 
inceſt with her, put himſelf to death, when he diſcovered his crime, leaving 
iſſue by his lawful wife. May we not reaſonably conjecture, that LuBpnaca 
was the Laspacas; L1Na'su, the LAlus; and Yo'ca'casnTa, the Jocas rA, of 
the Greets? The word Tadupa, from which Epirus may be derived, ſignifies 
King of the Yadu family, and might have been a title of the unhappy 
Mana'sUra. 


This 
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This account of the Palis has been extracted from two of the eighteen 
Purinas, entitled ScanDa, or the God of War, and Bxanwma'npa, or the 
Mundane Egg. We muſt not omit, that they are ſaid to have carried from 
India not only the Af bar vã- vida, which they had a right to poſſeſs, but even 
the three others, which they acquired clandeſtinely ; fo that the four books 
of ancient Indian ſcripture once exiſted in Egypt; and it is remarkable, that 
the books of Egyptian ſcience were exactly four, called the books of Har- 
monia, or HxxMxSs, which are ſuppoſed to have contained ſubjects of the higheſt 
antiquity, (a). Noxnnus mentions the firſt of them as believed to be coeval 
with the world; and the Bribmens aſſert, that their three firſt Vedas exiſted 


The Palis remaining in India have different names. Thoſe who dwell to 
the ſouth and ſouth-weſt of Bendres, are, in the vulgar dialects, called Palis 
and Bhs; in the mountains to the north-caſt of that city, they are in Sanſcrit 

named Ciritas; and toward the Indus, as I am informed, a tribe of them has 
the appellation of Haritas. They are now confidered as outcaſts, yet are 
acknowledged to have poſſeſſed a dominion in ancient times from the Indus to 
the eaſtern limits of Bengal, and even as far as Siam. Their anceſtors are 
deſcribed as a moſt ingenious people, virtuous, brave, and religious; attached 
particularly to the worſhip of Mana'pz'va, under the ſymbol of the Laa or 
Phallus; fond of commerce, arts, ſcience ; and uſing the Paiſ@ch? letters, which 
they invented. They were ſupplanted by the Rijaputras ; and their country, 
before named Paliſ ban, was afterwards called Rijaputana in the vulgar dialet 
of their conquerors. The hiſtory of the Palis cannot fail to be intereſting, 
eſpecially as it will be found much connected with that of Europe; and I 


(a) See 2 Bryant 130. 


hope 
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hope ſoon to be ſupplied with materials for a fuller account of them. Even 
their miſerable remains in India muſt excite compaſſion, when we confider 
how great they once were, and from what a height they fell through the intole- 
rant zeal and ſuperſtition of their neighbours. Their features are peculiar, 
and their language different, but perhaps not radically, from that of other 
Hindus. Their villages are ſtill called Palli. Many places, named Palita, or, 
more commonly, Bbilata, were denominated from them; and in general Pall; 
means a village or town of ſhepherds or berdſmen. The city of Insnu, to the 
—: MINER, was CUEEIETY CYEns FED; 128%, 19 ng 
its diſtinguiſhed eminence, Sri-palli. It appears to have been ſituated on or 
the the ere 
which was called Palibothre by the Greeks, and, more correctly in the Pen- 
tingerian Table, Palipotra ; for the whole tribe are named Paliputras in the 
ſacred books of the Hindus, and were indubitably the Palibothri of the 
ancients, who, according to Prixv, governed the whole country from the 
Indus to the mouth of the Ganges: but the Greeks have confounded them 
and their capital city with the Baliputras, whoſe chief town, denominated 
from them, had alſo the name of Rijegribe, fince changed into Rijamabell. 
As it was in the Mandala, or circle, of the Baliputras, it is improperly called 
by Prox zur, — Palibothre of 
the A. 


we have faid, that I's'snv had the ſurname of Pirgagba, or yellow-gzed ; 


| but in ſome dictionaries he is named Pingi/c, or yellow as fine gold; and in the 


track of his emigration from India we meet with indications of that epithet. 
The Turtiſb geographers conſider the ſea-coaſt of Yemen, ſays Prince KanTemis, 
as part of India, calling its inhabitants yellow Indians. The province of Gbilan, 
ſays Txxxixa, has alſo the appellation of Hindu] Asfar, or Yellow India; 
and 
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and the Caſpian itſelf is by the Turks called the Yellow Sea, (4). This appears 
to be the origin of the Panchæan tribes, in Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, whoſe 
native country was called Panchæa; and the iſlands near it, Panchean : 
though Dropoxus of Sicily, attempting to give a deſcription, from Eunznervs, 
of Panchea, or Pingiſa, has confined it to an inconſiderable iſland near 
Dwdraca ; yet it was really India itſelf, as his deſcription ſufficiently ſhows : 
and the place which he names Oceanida, is no other than old S4gar, at the 
mouth of the Ganges. The northern mountain, which he ſpeaks of, is Meru; 

and the three towns near it are deſcribed in the Purins with almoſt the ſame 


Oaus, the ſhepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egypt, but of whom 
few particulars are left on record, was, moſt probably, Ixsnu, the Palli; 
whoſe deſcendants, the Pingicſhas, appear to have been the Phenician ſhep- 
herds, who once eſtabliſhed a government on the banks of the Nile. The 
Phenicians firſt made their appearance on the ſhores of the Erytbrean or Red 

Sea, by which we muſt underſtand the whole Indian Ocean between Africk 
and the Malay coaſts; and the Purinas thus repreſent it, when they deſcribe 

the waters of the Arunidadbi, as reddened by the reflection of ſolar beams 
from the ſouthern fide of mount Sumirz, which abounds with gems of 

that colour. Something of this kind is hinted by Pr, (5). It is aſſerted 
by ſome (and from ſeveral circumſtances it appears moſt probable) that the 
firſt ſettlements of the Phenicians were on the Perfian Gulph, which is part 
of the Erythrean Sea, Jusrix ſays, that, having been obliged to leave their 
native country, (which ſeems from the context to have been very far caſtward,) 


(a) Miller, p. 106. (6) Lib. 6. Cap. 23. 


vol. III. 83 
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they ſettled near the Aſſyrian Lake, which is the Perfian Gulph ; and we find an 
extenſive diſtrict, named Paleſtine, to the eaſt of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The word Paleſtine ſeems derived from Pallif ban, the ſeat of the Pälis, or 


| Shepherds, (a.) The Samaritans, who before lived in that country, ſeem to 


have been a remnant of the Pälis, who kept themſelves diſtin& from their 
neighbours, and probably removed for that reaſon to the Palzſtine on the ſhore 
of the Mediterranean ; but, after their arrival in that country, they wiſhed 
to ingratiate themſelves with the Jews and Phenicians, and, for that purpoſe, 
claimed affinity with them; alledging, ſometimes, that they were deſcended 
from Jacos, and at other times, that they ſprang from Pixxnas; a word 
pronounced alſo PuixxAs, and ſuppoſed (but, I think, leſs probably) to mean 
the ſon of Aazon, Certainly, the Fews looked upon the Samaritans as a 
tribe of Philifines ; for mount Garizim was called Palitan and Peltan. Tat- 
 MELL1Uus, in the Wiſdom of the Son of Siracn, writes Paliſcbtbæa; but in 
the Greek we find the Philiſtines, who refide on the mount of Samaria, (b.) But 
let us return to Palefine in Aſria. | 


- Whether the poſterity of Pingicſs, or the Yellow Hindus, divided them- 
ſelves into two bodies, one of which paſſed directly into Phenice, and the 
other went along the Arabian ſhores to Abyſſinia, or whether the whole nation 
firſt entered the ſouthern parts of Arabia, then croſſed over to Africk, and 
ſettled in the countries adjacent to the Nile, I cannot determine; but we have 
ſtrong reaſons to believe, that ſome, or all of them, remained a conſiderable 
time on the coaſt of Temen. The Panchean tribes in that country were con- 
ſidered as Indians. Many names of places in it, which ancient geographers 
mention, are clearly Saxſcrit, and moſt of thoſe names are found at preſent in 


(a) Lib. 6. cap. 70. (5) Chap. 50. v. 26. 
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India. The famed Rhadamanthus, to whom Howzs gives the epithet yellow, 
and his brother Mixos, were, it ſeems, of Phenician extraction. They are 
ſaid to have reigned in Arabia, and were, probably, Palis, deſcended from 
PinGa'csna, who, as we have obſerved, were named alſo Ciratas; whence 
the weſtern iſland, in which Mixos, or his progeny, ſettled, might have 
derived its appellations of Curetis (a) and Crete. In ſcripture we find the 
Peleti and Kerethi named as having ſettled in Paleſtine; but the ſecond name 
was pronounced Keretlii by the Greek interpreters, as it is by ſeveral modern 
commentators : hence we meet with Krita, a diſtrict of Palefine, and at Gazs 
with a JuyiTer Creteus, who ſeems to be the Criti/wara of the Hindus. In 
the ſpoken Indian dialects, Palita is uſed for Palli, a herdſman; and the 
Egyptians had the ſame word; for their prieſts told HzropoTus, that their 
country had once been invaded by Partitivs, the Shepherd, who uſed to 
drive his cattle along the Nile, and afterwards built the pyramids, (I.) The 
Phyllite of Prol zur, who are called Bulloits by Captain R. Covzxr, had 
their name from Bhbilata, which in India means a place inhabited by Pallis, 
or Bhils. The ancient Shepherds made ſo conſpicuous a figure in Egypt, that 

it is needleſs to expatiate on their hiſtory ; and for an account of the Shep- 

herds in or near Abyſinia, I refer tothe Travels of Mr. Bauen. Let us return 
to Meroe. | 


The writers of the Purines, and of other books eſteemed ſacred by the 
Hindus, were far from wiſhing to point out the origin of mere cities, 
how diſtinguiſhed ſoever in civil tranſactions: their object was to account 


(a) Prin. lib. 4. cap. 12. Curctis was named, according to Anaxinandzs, from the 


— Curetes under their king Pn1t1571DES, 


(5) Hero. B. 2. 148. 


Ss 2 
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for the foundation of temples and places of pilgrimage: but it often hap- 
pened, that ſeveral places of worſhip were in different periods erected at a 
' ſmall diſtance from each other; and, as the number of inhabitants increaſed 
round each temple, an immenſe town was at length formed out of many 
detached parts; though we are never told in the Purdnas, whether thoſe 
conſecrated edifices were contiguous or far aſunder. This happened to Mem- 
| pbis, as we ſhall preſently ſhow; and it ſeems to have been the caſe with 
Punyavati, and with Merba, or Mrira. Thoſe words are written Mei ba 
and Mrids; but there is ſomething ſo peculiar in the true ſound of the Nigart 
letters, Ja, ha, da, A ba, that they are generally pronounced, eſpecially when 
they are placed between two vowels, like a palatial ra. The vowel 77 has like- 
wiſe a great peculiarity, and, as we before obſerved on the word Kiſon for 
Criſbna, is frequently changed. Now the whole Troglodytice was named 
| Midoz, or Mirbos; and he who ſhall attentively conſider the paſſage in Puixy, | 
where the towns of Mido? and Iſal are mentioned, will perceive that they can 
be no other than Meroz and Æſar. This interchange of da and ra ſo ex- 
actly reſembles the Sax/crit, that the name of Merot ſeems more probably de- 
rived from Mida, than from Metha, or a college of priefts; eſpecially as the 
Palis were almoſt excluſively attached to the worſhip of Malina, or Ma- 
Ha'DE'Va. A place in Pegu, called Mrira from the ſame deity, has, in 
Prorzu r, the name of Mareura, and is now pronounced Mero by the 


According to the Purdns, the reſidence of King I'r (who formerly ruled over 
Egypt and Ethiopia) was on the banks of the Ch river, and had the name of 
Mrira, or Mrira-ff bin, becauſe its principal temple was dedicated to Mix A and 
his conſort Maixa'xr, or Pa'xvati. Now, when we read in Srernanxus of 


4 | Byzantium, 
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Byzantium, that the fort of Meruſium, near Syracuſe, was believed by ſome 
to have taken its name from Mero in Ethiopia, we muſt underſtand, that 
it was named from a place of worſhip ſacred to Malina, the chief Ethiopian 
divinity : and the ſame author informs us, that Meroeſſa Diana, or MaixEswARI 
Devr'; who is repreſented with a creſcent on her forchead, was adored at 
Merufium in Sicily. We may conclude, that her huſband, Mzizz'swara, was 
the God of Mero?, called a barbarous deity by the Greeks, who, being them- 
ſelves unable to articulate his name, inſiſted that it was concealed by his prieſts. 
It has been imagined, that Camsrses gave the name of his ſiſter and wife to 
Mero#; but it is very dubious, in my opinion, whether he penetrated ſo far 
as that city. In all events, he could have made but a ſhort ſtay in the diſtrict, 
where, as he was abhorred by the Egyptians and Etbiops, it is improbable that 
a name impoſed by him could have been current among them: and, whatever 
| might have been his firſt intention as to the name of his wiſe, yet, when he 

had killed her, and undergone a ſeries of dreadful misfortunes in thoſe 
regions, it is moſt probable that he gave himſelf no further trouble about her 


| In the book entitled Saiva-ratuicere, we have the following ſiory of King 
Fr, who is ſuppoſed to have been Mrira himſelf in a human ſhape, and to 
have died at Meroz, where he long reigned. 


On the banks of the Nila there had been long conteſts between the Devatis 
and the Daityas : but the latter tribe having prevailed, their king and leader 
Saxnc'Ha'sURa, who reſided in the ocean, made frequent incurſions into the 
country, advancing uſually in the night, and retiring before day to his ſubmarine | 


palace. Thus he deſtroyed or made captive many excellent princes, whoſe ter- 
ritories and people were between two fires ; for, while Saxc'na'sURa was ravag- 
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ing one fide of the continent, Cracacna, king of Crauncha-dwip, uſed to 
deſolate the other ; both armies conſiſting of ſavages and cannibals, who, when 
they met, fought together with brutal ferocity, and thus changed the moſt fertile 
of regions into a barren deſert. In this diſtreſs the few natives, who ſurvived, 
raiſed their hands and hearts to Byuacava'n, and exclaimed, © Let him that 
can deliver us from theſe diſaſters be our King; uſing the word Ir, which 
re- echoed through the whole country. At that inſtant aroſe a violent ſtorm, 
and the waters of the Cal were ſtrangely agitated, when there appeared from 
the waves of the river a man, afterwards called Ir, at the head of a numerous 
army, ſaying, © abayam, or, there is ud fear; and, on his appearance, the 
Daityas deſcended into Patala, the demon Saxc'na'sura plunged nto the ocean, 
and the ſavage legions preſerved themſelves by a precipitate flight. The King 
Fr, a ſubordinate incarnation of MxixA, re-eſtabliſhed peace and proſperity 
through all Sanc ha- dwipa, through Barbaradiſa, Miſra-ft'bin, and Ar va ban, 
or Arabia: the tribes of Cuſila-ciſas and Hiſyas:las returned to their former 

Tue place near which he ſprang from the middle of the Vila is named Tia, or 
Tr. ban; and the capital of his empire, Mrira, or Mrira- i ban. His deſcen- 
dants are called it, in the derivative form, and their country, Aitcya. The 
king himſelf is generally denominated Air, and was thus erroneouſly named 
by my Pandit and his friends, till, after a long ſearch, they found the paſſage 
in which his adventure is recorded. The Greeks, in whoſe language a#tos means 
an eagle, were very ready, as uſual, to find an etymology for it. They admit, 
however, that the Nile was firſt called Actos, after a dreadful ſwelling of the 
river, which greatly alarmed the Ezbiopians, (a;) and this is conformable to 


(a) Diop. Sic. B. 1. 


what 
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what we read in the Saive-ratnicare. At the time of that prodigious intu- 
meſcence in the river, it is ſaid that PRomeTneus was King of Egypt: but 
PrROMETHEUS appears to be no other than PRaMaT*nr'sa, a title of Mixa, ſigni- 
fying Lord of the Pramat'has, who are ſuppoſed to be the five ſenſes; and in that 
character he is believed to have formed a race of men. STEPHanus of Byzantium 
and EvsTaTH1vs (a) affert, that Axrus was an Indian or Hindu; but, as nothing 
like this can be collected from the Purũnas, they confounded, I imagine, Tr or 
Ar with Yapv, of which I ſhall inftantly ſpeak. The chief tation of Ir, 

or Aitam, which could not have been very diſtant from Mrira- f ban, I take 
to be the celebrated place of worſhip mentioned by Srxaso (5) and by 
Droporvs, called Avatum, (c,) which was near Meroz. It was the fame, 1 
believe, with the Tathis of Prołl ur, and Tatu of PLiny, ſituated in an 
iſland, which, according to Mr. Bruce, is at preſent known by the name of 
Kurgos, and which was fo near Mero as to form a kind of harbour for it. 


The origin of the Yatus is thus related. Ucrasrxa, or Ucra,was father 
of Dxvacr, who was Crisnna's mother. His fon Cansa, having impri- 
ſoned him, and uſurped his throne, became a mercileſs tyrant, and ſhowed a 
particular animoſity againſt his kinſmen the Tadavas, or deſcendants of Yap, 
to whom, when any of them approached him, he uſed to ſay, yatu, or, be gone, 
ſo repeatedly, that they acquired the nickname of Tutu, inſtead of the re- 
ſpectable patronymick by which they had been diſtinguiſhed. Cansa made 
| ſeveral attempts to deſtroy the children of Dx vac; but Cxisnna, having been 


preſerved from his machinations, lived to kill the tyrant, and reſtore Un a- 


SENA, who became a ſovereign of the world. During the infancy, however, 


(a) On Dionys. Iegery. (5) Strabo. B. 27. p. 63. (pc) Diod. Sic. B. 4. C. 2. 


of 
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of Cr1snxa, the perſecuted Tadavas emigrated from India, and retired to 
the mountains of the exterior Cusha-dizip, or Abyſſinia. Their leader, Ya'ru, 
was properly entitled TA DAVE N DRA, or Prince of Yadavas; whence thoſe 
mountains acquired the ſame appellation. They are now called Ourẽmidrẽ, or 
Ardwemidré, which means, we are told, the Land of Are, the firſt king of that 
country, (a;) but, having heard the true Sanſcrit name pronounced, in common 
ſpeech, Yarevindra, I cannot but ſuſpect a farther corruption of it in the name 
of the Abyſſinian mountains. Thoſe Indian emigrants are deſcribed in the 
 Purins as a blameleſs, pious, and even a ſacred, race; which is exactly the 
character given by the ancients to the genuine Ethiopians, who are ſaid, by 
STEPHANUs of Byzantium, by Eusznius, by PyritosTRaTus, by Eusrarntus, and 
others, to have come originally from India under the guidance of Axrus, or 
Nu; but they confound him with King Arr, who never was there. 
ADE DNA (for fo his title is generally pronounced) feems to be the wiſe 
and learned Indian mentioned in the Poſcha! Chronicle by the name of Ax. 
- DUBARIVS, (ö.) The king or chief of the Yatus is correctly named V rura, 
or, in the weſtern pronunciation, Ja"Tuea; and their country would, in a 
derivative form, be called, Fitzpiya. Now the writers of the Univerſal Hiſtory 
aſſert, that the native Ezbiopians give their country, even at this day, the 
names of 7tiopia and Zaitiopia. There can be little or no doubt that Ya'rura 
was the King Erniors of the Greek mythologiſts, who call him the ſon of 
Vulcan; but, according to the Purins, that deſcent could not be aſcribed to 
Ya'rv, though it might, perhaps, to King I'r; for it will be ſhown, in a ſub- 
' ſequent part of this Eſſay, that the VuLcan of Egypt was alſo conſidered by = 


the Hindus as an avintare, or ſubordinate incarnation of Mana'vr'va. 
(a) Univ, Hiſt. vol, 16. þ. 222. (% Chron. Paſch. þ. 36. 


Not 
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Not only the land of Egypt, and the countries bordering on the Nile, but 
even 


(ca itſelf, had formerly the appellation of Azria, from the numerous 
ſettlements, I ſuppoſe, of the Abirs, or Shepherds, as they are called in the 
ſpoken Indian dialects. In Sanſcrit, the true word is Abbir; and hence, 1 
conceive, their principal ſtation in the land of Gaſben, on the borders of Egypt. 
abode of fbepberds or berdſmen; and Gbiſba, though it alſo ſignify a Gip4!, or 
 Cowherd, is explained, in Saxſcrit dictionaries, by the phraſe AbbirapalN, a 
town or village of Abbiras or Pilis. 


The mountains of Abyſſinia have in Sanſcrit the name of Niſhadhe ; and from 
them flowed the Nanda, (which runs through the land of Puſbpaverſbam about 
the lake Dembea,) the Little Crin4, or Tacazz?, and the Sanc'hanigh, or Ma- 


reb of which three rivers we ſhall hereafter ſpeak more particularly. Since the 


Hindus place another Meru in the Southern Hemiſphere, we muſt not be ſur- 
_ prized to find the Nz/4deſcribed by them as ruſhing over three ranges of moun- 
tains, which have the ſame names with three ſimilar ranges over which the 
Gangs, in their opinion, forces its way, before it enters the plains of Indie. 
Thoſe mountains are the Himdlaya, or, ſeat of ſnow, the Niſadba, and the 
Hemaciita, or with a golden peak. The Hindus believe that a range of African 
hills is covered with ſnow : the old Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans believed the 
ſame thing; and modern travellers aſſert, that ſnow falls here and there in 
ſome parts of Africa: but the Southern Himalaya is more generally called 
Sitinta, which implies the end, or limit, of cold. On the Northern Himaloys 
is the celebrated lake Manaſaſaras, or Minaſerivars, near Sumiru, the abode of 
Gods; who are repreſented ſometimes as reclining in their bowers, and ſome- 
times as making atrial excurſions in their Vimanas, or beavenly cars. Thus on, 


Vor. III. "HEY or 
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or within, the Southern Himalaya, we find the Lake of the Gods, which cor- 
reſponds with that in the north ; with this difference, that the exiſtence of the 
| ſouthern lake cannot be doubted, while that of the northern may well be called 
in queſtion, (unleſs there be ſuch a lake in the unknown region between Tibet 
and the high plains of Bokbira ;) for what the Sannydfis call Manaſarivar is, in 
truth, the Yindbyaſaras of the Purins. Beyond the Southern Lake of the Gods 
is another Meru, the ſeat alſo of divinities, and the place of their airy jaunts ; 
for it is declared in the Purins, as the Brabmens inform me, that within the 
mountains, towards the ſource of the N14, there are delightful groves, inhabited 
dy deities, who divert themſelves with journeying in their cars from hill to 
' hill. The Greeks gave to that Southern Meru the appellation of Gd IH, in 
alluſion to the Yimins, or celeſtial cars; but they meant a range of hills, ac- 
cording to PLixy and AcaTHeMERUs, (Ca,) not a ſingle inſulated mountain. 
Prixr, who places that mountainous tract in the ſouth of Etbiopia, makes it 
project a great way into the ſouthern ocean. Its weſtern limit is mentioned by 
ProLzMY ; and the Nubian geographer ſpeaks of all the three ranges. By the 


Chariot of the Gods we are to underſtand the lofty grounds in the centre of the | 


African peninſula, from which a great many rivers, and innumerable rivulets, 
flow in all directions. Fires were conſtantly ſeen at night on the ſummit of 


thoſe highlands ; and chat appearance, which has nothing very ſtrange in it, 
1223 K Ä travellers. | 


We come now to the Hifyasilas, or Habaſhis, who are mentioned, I am 
told, in the Purinas, though but ſeldom ; and their name is believed to have 
the following etymology. C'nARM A, having laughed at his father SaTYavRa'ra, 


{a} Plin. I. 6. c. 30. I. 5. c. 1. I. 2. c. 106. Agathem. B. 2. ch. g. 
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who had, by accident, intoxicated himſelf with a fermented liquor, was nick- 
named Hiſfyasila, or the Laugher ; and his deſcendants were called from him 
Hifyasilas in Sanſcrit ; and in the ſpoken dialects, Haſyes, Henſelis, and even 
Habaſhis , for the Arabick word is ſuppoſed by the Hindus to be a corruption of 
Haya. By thoſe deſcendants of C'naxma they underſtand the African Negroes, 
whom they ſuppoſe to have been the firſt inhabitants of Abyſſinia ; and they place 
Abyſinia partly in the duipa of Cuſba, partly in that of Sexcbs Proper. Dr. 
Pocock was told at the Cataracts, that beyond them, or in the exterior Cuſba- 
dwip, there were ſeven mountains; and the Bribmens particularly affect that 
peninſulas; and in each iſland we find ſeven diſtricts, with as many rivers and 
mountains. The following is the Pauraxic diviſion of Cuſba-dwip, called 
exterior, with reſpect to that of Jamba: 1 


Drsrniers. Moun rams. evans. 


"Apyayana. 


Saraſa. | 
Sabaſraſruti. Ricd. 


It ſeems unneceſſary to ſet down the etymology of all theſe names; but it - 
may not be improper to add, that S'atairinge means with a bundred peaks ; and 
Sabaſraſruti, with a thouſand ftreams. 


Between the exterior Cuſhs-dwip and Sanc be Proper lies, according to the 
_ Purins, on the banks of the Nilã, the country of Barbara; which includes, 
Tt 2 _ __ therefore, 
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therefore, all the land between Syene and the confluence of the Nile with the 
| Tacazz?, which is generally called Barbara and Barbar to this day; but, in a 
larger ſenſe, it is underſtood by the Paurdnics to comprize all the burning ſands 
of Africa. Barbara-diſa, which anſwers to the Loca aride et ardentia men- 
tioned by Prix as adjacent to the Nile, was a fertile and charming country be- 
fore it was burned, according to the Hindu legends, which will be found in a 
ſubſequent ſection; firſt, by the approach of Su'xr a, or the Sun; and afterwards 
by the influence of Sant, or Saturn. Its principal city, where Barbariſwara 
had a diſtinguiſhed temple, was called Barhara-/bin, and ſtood on the banks 
of the Nile. The Tam vanſa, or Children of Tamas, refided in it; and it 
is moſt probably the town of Tama, which Plixx places on the eaſtern bank 
of the Nile, an hundred and twenty-nine Reman miles above Syexe, (a.) 


The crude noun Tamas, in the firſt caſe Tamab, and Tami before certain 
conſonants, means darkneſs; and it is alſo a title of Sax1, whoſe deſcendants 
are ſuppoſed to have lived in Barbera, and are repreſented as an ill-clothed, 
half-ſtarved race of people, much like the preſent inhabitants of the ſame coun- 
try. The following fables appear to be aſtrological, but might have had ſome 
foundation in hiſtory, as the Hinds regents of planets were, in truth, old Philo- 
ſophers and Legiſlators, whoſe works are ſtill extant. 


Taman, or SaTurn, had two wives ; ST'navika' and Jarat'ns', whoſe 
names imply age and decrepitude. By the former he had ſeven ſons, 
Mairtvv, Ca'ta, Da'va, Urea, Gno'ra, Apnana, Can'taca; by the latter 
only two, Ma'xpra and Guriica. The ſons of Manor were AguBna, 
Akisnr'na, Gul Ma, Pina: thoſe of Gulica were Gan'na and Graniia. 


(a.) Plin. lib, 6. cap. 29. 
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They were all abominable men, and their names denote every thing that is 
horrid. It is expreſsly ſaid in the Purdnas, that Taman was expelled from 
Egypt exactly at the time when Arama, a grandſon of Sarravra'ra, died; 
that his children retired into Barbara; and that his grandſon Gul u reigned 
over that country when it was invaded by CarE NASA, who will preſently appear, 
beyond a doubt, to be Czrnzus. The Tam vanſas are deſcribed as living in 
Barbara Proper, which is now called Nubia, and which lay, according to the 
Indian geography, between the dwipas of Saxc'na and of Cusna without : 

but the other parts of Barbara, toward the mouths of the Nile, were inhabited 


extracted from a book entitled Chintimaki. 


Ra'nv is repreſented, on account of his tyranny, as an immenſe river-dragon, 
or crocodile, or rather a fabulous monſter with four talons, called Grabs, from 
a root implying violent ſeizure. The word is commonly interpreted hunger, or 
Hart; but in ſome dictionaries it is made ſynonymous to nacra, or crocodile ; 
and in the Purinas it ſeems to be the creature of poetical fancy. The tyrant, 
however, in his human ſhape, had fix children, Duwaja, Dnuuna, Suna, 
Lacuv'a, Daxv'a, and CarTaxa, (which names are applied to comets of 
different forms,) all equally miſchievous with their father. In his allegorical 
character, he was decapitated by Visnnv : his lower extremity became the 
 C#tu, or dragon's tail; and his head, till called Ribs, the aſcending node: bur 
the head is ſuppoſed, when it fell on earth, to have been taken up by 
Pir”arnas, or PiT”*arN, and by him placed at Ribu-fbin, (to which the 
Greeks gave the name of Heroipolis), where it was worſhipped, and gave ora- 
cular anſwers ; which may be the origin of the ſpeaking heads, mentioned by 
Jewiſh writers as prepared by magick. The poſterity of Ra'uv were from 
him 
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him denominated Grabas; and they might have been the anceſtors of thoſe 
Graii, or Greeks, who came originally from Egypt. It is remarkable that 
Hrstop, in his Theogony, mentions women in Africa named Graiai, who 
| had fine complexions, and were the offspring of Puoncrs and C ro. The 
Grihas are painted by the writers of the Purinas in moſt unfavourable colours; 
but an allowance muſt be made for a ſpirit of intolerance and fanaticiſm. 
Ra'nv was worſhipped in ſome countries, as HAIL AI, or Lucires, (whom in 
ſome reſpects he reſembles ;) was adored in the eaſtern parts of Egypt, and in 
Arabia, the Stony and the Deſert, according to Jzrow, in the life of Hita- 

nion; but though we muſt ſuppoſe that his votaries had a very different opinion 
of the Gribas from that inculcated by the Hindus, yet it is certain that the Greeks 
were not fond of being called Graivi, and very ſeldom gave themſelves that 
appellation. 


The ſandy deſerts in Egypt, to the eaſt and weſt of the Nile, are conſidered 
by the Purins as part of Barbara; and this may account for what Hzroportus 
ſays of the word Barberes, which, according to him, was applied by the Egyp- 
tians to all who were unable to ſpeak their language, meaning the inhabitants of 
the Deſert, who were their only neighbours. Since the people of Barbara, or 
Children of Sa runxx, were looked upon as a cruel and deceitful race, the word 
was afterwards transferred to men of that diſpoſition ; and the Greeks who lived 
in Egypr, brought the appellation into their ney ſenlements, but * 
forgotten its primitive meaning. 


On the bunks of the Nis we find the Crifna-giri, or Black Mountain of 
Barbara, which can be no other than the black and barren range of hills 
which Mr. Baue ſaw at a great diſtance towards the Nile from Tarſowey. 
In the caves of thoſe mountains lived the Tamavatſas, of whom we ſhall 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak hereafter. Though the land of Barbara be faid, in the Puräns, to lie be- 
tween the dwipas of Cusn and Saxc'na, yet it is generally conſidered as part 
of the latter. The Nile, on leaving the burning ſands of Barbara, enters the 
country of Saxc'nA Proper, and forces its way through the Hemacuta, or 
Golden Mountains; an appellation which they retain to this day, The moun- 
tain called Panchryſos by the Greeks, was part of that range which is named 
Ollaki by the Arabs: And the Nubian geographer ſpeaks of the Golden Moun- 
tains, which are a little above Oſwin. Having paſſed that ridge, the Nilã enters 
Cardama- t ban, or the Land of Mud; which obviouſly means the fertile Eg yp- 
tian valley ſo long covered with mud after every inundation. The Purines 
give a dreadful idea of that muddy land, and aſſert that no mortal durſt ap- 
proach it: but this we muſt underſtand as the opinion formed of it by the firſt 
coloniſts, who were alarmed by the reptiles and monſters abounding in it, and 
had not yet ſeen the beauty and richneſs of its fertile ſtate. Ir is expreſsly 
declared to be in Miira-'fbin, or the Country of 4 mixed People: for ſuch 
is the meaning in Sanſcrit of the word Mira. Sometimes the compound 
word Miira-f"bin is applied to the Lower Egpyt, and ſometimes (as in the 
hiſtory of the wars of Capinaſe) to the whole country; in which ſenſe, I am told, 
the word Gupta-ff ban is uſed in ancient books; but I have never yet ſeen it ap- 
plied ſo extenſively. Agupta certainly means guarded on all fides; and Gupta, or 
guarded, is the name of a place reputed holy; which was, I doubt not, the famed 
Coptes of our ancient geographers; who mentioned a tripartite arrangement of 
Egypt exactly conformable to the three diviſions of Mira: ban, particularly 
recorded in the Purinas. The firſt of them was Tapivane, the Woodlands of 
Tapas, or auſtere devotion, which was probably Upper Egypt, or Thebais : the 
ſecond, Mira Proper, called alſo Cantace-diſe, or the Land of Thorns, which 
anſwers to the Lower Egypt, or Heptanomis ; and the third, Aramya and Atavd, 


or The Foreſts, emphatically ſo named, which were fituated at the mouths of 
the N14, and formed what we call the Delta. The firſt inhabitants of Egypt 
found, 
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found, on their arrival, that the whole country about the mouths of the Nile was 
an immenſe foreſt ; part impervious, which they called Alavꝭ, part uninhabited, 
but — which had the name of Arama. 


Tapivana ſeems to have been always adapted to religious auſterities ; and the 
firſt Chriſtian anchorets uſed to ſeclude themſelves in the wilds of Thebes for the 
purpoſe of contemplation and abſtracted piety. Thus we read, that the Abbot 
| Pacnow1vs retired, with his diſciples, to the wilderneſs of Tabenna; and there 
| built a monaſtery, the remains of which are ftill viſible, a day's journey below 
Dendera, near an iſland now called Tabenna, and, according to Sica, a little 
| below the fite of Thebes. The country around Dendera is at this day covered 
with foreſts of daum; a tree which ſome deſcribe as a dwarf palm, and others as a 
 rhammus 3 . FornLL SLIP Tentyra. 


| There can be no doubt, that Tapivane was Upper Egypt, or the Thebais ; 
for ſeveral places, the fituation of which will be clearly aſcertained in the 
courſe of this Eſſay, are placed by the authors of the Purins in the foreſts of 
Tapes. The words Thebaius and Thebinites are both ſaid to be derivatives of 
Thebai; but the ſecond of them ſeems rather derived from Tapivan or Ta- 
benna. So fond are nations of accommodating foreign words to their own 
language, that the Arabs, who have changed Tapofris into Abi. ſſair, or Father 
of Travel, have, in the ſame ſpirit, converted Tabenna into Medinatabinã, or 
the Town of our Father ; though ſome of them call it Medinat Tabu, from 
Taps, which an Arab could not pronounce. The principal place in this di- 
viſion was Cardame-f*balt, which is mentioned in the Purixs as a temple of con- 
ſiderable note. The legend is, that Gurrxswaxa and his conſort had long 
| . — 4 
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been concealed in the mud of the N14, near Gupte-f bin, or Coptos ; but at length 
ſprang from it, and appeared at Cardama-fbat, both wholly beſmeared with 
mud ; whence they had alſo the titles of Caxpanr'swara and CarDantE'swaRkr. 
We may obſerve, that Gupta ſignifies both guarded and concealed, and in cither 
ſenſe may be the origin of the word Aiguptos. As to Cardama, the canine 

letter is ſo often omitted in the vulgar pronunciation of Sanſcrit words, that 
Cardam, or Cadam, ſeems to be the Caburs of the Greeks ; and we ſhall here- 
after illuſtrate this etymology with circumſtances which will fully confirm it. 


Miira-f ban is called alſo Miſra and Miſrens in the ſacred books of the Ha- 
dus; where it is ſaid that the country was peopled by a mixed race, conſiſting 
of various tribes, who, though living for their convenience in the ſame region, 
kept themſelves diſtin, and were perpetually diſputing either on their boun- 
darics, or, which is moſt probable, on religious opinions. They ſeem to be the 
mingled people mentioned in Scripture. To appeaſe their feuds, Baanna' himſelf 
deſcended in the character of IswaxA; whence Miſrifwars became one of the 
titles. The word Miſr, which the Arabs apply to Egypt, and to its metropolis, 
ſeems clearly derived from the Sanſcrit ; but, not knowing its origin, they uſe 
it for any large city, and give the appellation of Amiſriz in the dual to Cife and 
| Baſra: the ſame word is alſo found in the ſenſe of a boundary, or line of ſeparation. 
Of ir the dual and plural forms in Hebrew are Miſraim and Miſrim, and the 
ſecond of them is often applicd in ſcripture to the people of Egypr. As to the 
Mazor, or more properly, Maiir, there is a difference of opinion among the 
tranſlators of Isa1an: (Ca.) In the old Exylifþ verſion we find the paſſage, in 
which the word occurs, thus rendered, the brooks of defence ſhall be.emptied 


3 = 


(a.) Chap. 19. v. 6. See 2 Kings, 18. 24. 


Uu 
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and dried up: but Biſhop Lowrtn, after ſome commentators, changes the 
brooks of defence into the canals of Egypt ; and this is obviouſly the meaning of 
the Prophet ; though the form of the word be more like the Arabian plural 
— 


Brxruanus of Byzantium ſays, that Egypt was called Mara by the Phenici- 
ans; but ſurely this is a miſtake for Ady/ara: according to Surpas, and Evsr- 
B1Us, it had the name of Mefrais ; but this I conceive ſhould be written Meſraia 

from Mifriya, which may be grammatically deduced from the root Nr. 

The name Cuntaca- agſa was given to Miſra for a reaſon ſimilar to that of Acan- 

thus, a town and territory abounding in thorny trees. 


It was an opinion of the Egyptian prieſts, and of Hzroporus alſo, when 
he was in their country, that the valley of Egypt was formerly an arm of the 
ſea, which extended as far as the Cataracts: whether this opinion be well 
founded, is not now the queſtion; but a notion of the fame kind occurs in the 
Purinas; and the Bribmens account, in their way, for the alteration which they 
ſuppoſe to have happened. Prano'pa, they ſay, was a king of Senc'be-dwip 
Proper, and refided on the ſhore of the ſea called Sanc*bidadbi : The country 
was peopled chiefly by Misch bat, or ſuch as ſpeak barbaroufly, and by ſavage 
Ricſbaſes, who are believed to be evil demons; nor was a fingle Bribmen 
to be found in the kingdom, who could explain the Yzdas, and inſtruct man- 
kind in their duties. This greatly afflicted the pious king; till he heard of a 
Ai, or boly man, eminent in piety and in ſacred knowledge, who lived in 
the country of Barbera, and was named PrT'nr or PrT'nrxasa, but was gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed by the title of Prr'nr-xisni. He was viſited by PRANO- 
Da in perſon, and, after many intreaties, prevailed on to accompany the king 
to Sanc ba-dwipa; but, when he ſaw the incorrigible wickedneſs of its inhabi- 


tants, 
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tants, he was wholly in deſpair of effefting any good in that country, and 
paſſed the night without ſleep. Early in the morning he repaired to the 
ſea-ſhore, where, taking water and Culba-graſs in his hand, he was on the 


e point of uttering an imprecation on SANC'HODADHI: The God of the Ocean 


perceived his intent, and threw himſelf trembling at his feet, aſking humbly 
what offence he had committed. Thy waters (anſwered the Saint) waſh a 
* polluted region, into which the king has conducted me, but in which I can- 
« not exiſt: give me inſtantly a purer piece of land, on which I may refide, 
* and perform the duties of religion.” In that inſtant the ſea of Sanc'na re- 
tired for the ſpace of a hundred y6janas, or 492 miles, and left the holy man in 
poſſeſſion of all the ground appearing on that dereliction: The king, on hearing 
of the miracle, was tranſported with joy, and cauſed a ſplendid palace to be 
built on an ifland in the territory newly acquired: it was called Pix bi. ban, 
becauſe Prr'nt reſided in it, having married the hundred daughters of Pra- 
Mo'Da ; and, on his beginning to read lectures on the Vida, he was in a ſhort 
time attended by numerous diſciples. This fable, which had, probably, ſome 
ſoundation in truth, is related in a book entitled Yiiwaſara-praciſe, or a De- 
claration of what is moſt excellent in the Univerſe. 


Pit bi: ban could not be very diſtant from Cardame-f bai, or the city of 
Thebes, to which, according to the Brdbminds, the Sage's daughter, from 
him called ParT'n1x7, uſed to go almoſt every day for the purpoſe of worſhip- 
ping Mana'pr'va: it ſeems, therefore, to be the Patbros of Scripture, named 
Pathures by the Greek interpreters, and Pathuris by PLixy, from whoſe context 
it appears to have ſtood at no great diſtance from Thebes; and it was, certain- 
ly, in Upper Egypt. It was probably the ſame place which Proxzur calls Tat- 
byris, either by miſtake, or in conformity to the pronunciation of the Ethiopians, 

_ who 
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who generally ſubſtituted the letter T for P, which they could not articulate: From 
the data in Protĩzux it could not have been above fix miles to the weſt of Thebes, 
and was, therefore, in that large iſland formed by an arm of the Nile, which 


branches out at Ermenth, and rejoins the main body of the river at the Memnonium. 


According to the old Egyptians, the ſea had left all Upper Egypt from the Ca- 
taracts as far as Memphis; and the diſtance between thoſe two places is nearly 
that mentioned in the Purinas, or about an hundred diane. The God of the 
Ocean, it ſeems, had attempted to regain the land which he had been forced to 
relinquiſh ; but Mana'pz'va (with a new title derived from Nannas, or the 
Ay, and Ia ana, or lord) effefually fopped his encroachments; and this was 
the origin of Nabbab-f bin, or Memphis, which was the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
among the many conſiderable places in Miiſra, and which appears to have con- 

ſiſted of ſeveral detached parts; as 1. Ugra-fbin, ſo called from Ucza, the 
 Ucuoxzvs of the Greeks; 2. Nabbeb, the Nepb of Scripture; 3. a part named 
Miſra; 4. Mobana-ff bin, which may, perhaps, be the preſent Mobannar ; 
and 5. „ 
_ or Letepolis. 


Rodana-/i*bin, or the Place of Weeping, is the iſland in the lake of Maria, 
or Meris, concerning which we have the following Indian ſtory in the Viswaſara- 


Peli. luca, who had a power of ſeparating his ſoul from his body, volunta- 

| ily aſcended toward heaven; and his wife Ma'z1'sna', ſuppoſing him finally 
departed, retired to a wilderneſs, where the fat on a hillock, ſhedding tears 
ſo abundantly, that they formed a lake round it; which was afterwards named 
Asrutirt'ba, or the Holy Place of Tears. Its waters were black, or very dark 


azure; and the ſame colour is aſcribed by Srrxazo to thoſe of Maris. Her 
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fon Moni, or Mani, Suca had alſo renounced the world, and, ſeating 
himſelf near her, performed the ſame religious auſterities. Their devotion was 
ſo fervent, and ſo long continued, that the inferiour Gods began to apprehend 
a diminution of their own influence. At length Mx'zrsna', dying petivrata, 
or dutiful to ber lord, joined him among the Yiſhau-lica, or inhabitants of 
Vrsanv's heaven; and her ſon, having ſolemnized the obſequies of them both, 
raiſed a ſumptuous temple, in which he placed a ſtatue of Visnuv, at the ſcat 
of his weeping mother; whence it acquired the appellation of Ridana-ſ'bina. 
« They who make ablutions in the lake of Afru-tirt*ba (ſays the Hindu 
« writer) are purified from their fins, and exempt from worldly affections, 
* aſcending after death to the heavenly Visanu; and they who worſhip 
« the Deity at Ridana-fbin, enjoy heavenly bliſs, without being ſubject 
« to any future tranſmigration.” No lake in the world, except that of Meris, 
| correſponds, both in name and in circumſtances, with that of Afrutiri ha, and 
the iſland in the midſt of it, which was alſo called Merbi, or Mirbi-f bin, 
from the name of the prince who conſecrated it. The two ſtatues on it were 
ſaid by the Greeks to be thoſe of Morkis and his Queen; but they appear 
from the Purdnas to have been thoſe of Visnuu, or Osrr1s, and of Ma'rrss, 
the mother of Moxxis; unleſs the image of the God was conſidered in ſub- 
ſtance as that of the departed king, who, in the language of the Hindu theo- 
logians, was wholly aber bel in the divine eſſence. Three lakes, in the countries 
adjacent to the Nile, have names in the Purdns derived from airs, or tears. 
Firſt, S6ca/ru, or Tears of Sorrow, another name for ¶ſru- irt ba, or Meris ; 
| ſecondly, Herſbaſru, or Tears of Foy; and, thirdly, *"Anandaſru, or Tears of an 
inward pleaſurable Senſation ; to both which belong legendary narratives in the 
Purinas. One of the infernal rivers was named Afruman, or the Tearful; but 
the firſt of them was Yaitaran}, where a boatman had been ſtationed to ferry | 
over the ſouls of mortals into the region of Yamwa. The word 


whence 
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whence the name of the river is derived, alludes „ for the paſ- 
lage over it. 


III. We muſt now ſpeak particularly of Sanc ba dwipa Proper, or the 
and of Shells, as the word literally ſigniſies; for Sanc ha means a ſea-ſhell, 
and is generally applied to the large buccinum. The Red Sea, which abounds 
with ſhells of extraordinary fize and beauty, was confidered as part of the 
Sanchabdbi, or Sancbidadhi; and the natives of the country before us wore 
large collars of ſhells, according to STRAaBo, both for ornament and as amu- 
lets. In the Purinas, however, it is declared, that the 4wips had the appel- 
lation of Sanc ba becauſe its inhabitants lived in ſbells, or in caverns of rocks 
hollowed like ſhells, and with entrances like the mouths of them. Others 
init, that the mountains themſelves, in the hollows of which the people 


the waves, and conſolidated by time. The ſtrange idea of an actual habitation 
in a ſhell was not unknown to the Greeks, who repreſent young Nxxirrs, 
and one of the two Cupe1ps, living in ſhells on the coaſts of that very ſea. 
From all circumſtances collected, it appears that Sanc'ba-dwips, in a con- 
fined ſenſe, was the Troglodytice of the ancients, and included the whole 
weſtern ſhore of the Red Sea; but that, in an extenſive acceptation, it com- 
priſed all Africa. The Troglodytes, or inhabitants of caves, are called in Scrip- 
ture alſo Sukim, becauſe they dwelt in ſucas, or dens; but it is probable that 
the word ſuca, which means a den only in a ſecondary ſenſe, and fignifics alſo 
an arbour, a booth, or a tent, was originally taken, in the ſenſe of a cave, 
from Sanc ha; a name given by the firſt inhabitants of the Troglodytica to 
the rude places of ſhelter which they found or contrived in the mountains, and 
which bore ſome reſemblance to the mouths of large bells. The word Sanc ba- 

4 dwipa 


ſought ſhelter, were no more than immenſe heaps of ſhells thrown on ſhore by ” 
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dwipe has alſo in ſome of the Purdnas a ſenſe yet more limited, and is re- 
ſtrained to the land inhabited by the ſnake Sanc'ba-ndg2, which included the 
mountains of Hubab, or the Serpent, and the Abyſſinian kingdom of Tigre. 
The ſame region is, however, ſometimes called Sanc ha- vana, and is reported 
to be a wonderfully fine country, watered by noble rivers and ſtreams, covered 
with foreſts of the moſt uſeful and beautiful trees, and a hundred ydjans in 
length, or 492 miles; a dimenſion which correſponds exactly enough with a 
line drawn from the ſouthern limit of Tigr? to the northern extremity of the 
Hub6b Mountains, It lay between the Calicã, or Cala, and the ſea. Its prin- 
cipal river was the Sanc'ba-n4g2, now called Mireb; and its capital city, near 
the ſca-ſhore, where the royal ſnake reſided, had the name of Clin: not far 
from which was a part of the mountain Dyntiman, or brilliant, ſo called from | 
* 


In the Dberma-ſiftra both Niges and Garudũt are named as races of men 
deſcended from Arni, concerning whom we ſhall preſently ſpeak more at large; 


| but, in the language of mythology, the Nagas, or Uragas, are large ſerpents; 


and the Garudis, or Supernas, immenſe birds, which are either the Conders 
of M. Buyron, and Vulture Griffons of Lixx.zvs, called Roths by the Arabian 
fabuliſts, and by Mazxco Poto, or mere creatures of imagination, like the 
Si MoH of the Perfians, whom Sat deſcribes as receiving his daily allow- 
ance on the mountain of K,. Whatever be the truth, the legend of b l- 
nts. 


The King of Serpents formerly reigned in Chacragiri, a mountain very far 
to the eaſtward; but his ſubjects were obliged by the power of Garvuv'a to ſup- 


ply 
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ply that enormous bird with a ſnake each day. Their king at length refuſed to 
give the daily proviſion, and intercepted it himſelf, when it was ſent by 
his ſerpentine race. This enraged Garup'a, who threatened to devour the 
ſnakes and their king: nor would his menaces have been vain, if they had 
not all retired to Sanc ha- dwip, where they ſettled in Sanc ha- vana, between the 
cin and the ſea, near the ſtation of Swa N Ca kri- TA, God of Arms, 
where they are ſuppoſed to live ſtill unmoleſted, becauſe Gaxup A dares not ap- 
proach the manſion of that more powerful divinity. © They (ſays the Indian 
« writer) who perform yearly and daily rites in honour of Saxc'na-na'ca 
vill acquire immenſe riches.” That royal ſerpent is alſo called Sanc ha- 
nunc ba, becauſe his mouth was like that of a ſhell; and the ſame denomination 
is given to the rocks on which he dwelt. The Mountains of Snakes are men- 
tioned by the Nubian Geographer, and are to this day called Hub4b, which 
in Arabick means a ſnake in general, according to Jauuzzr, and @ parti- 
cular ſpecies of ſerpent, according to Maipa'x1. The fame region was named 
Opbiaſa by the Greeks, who ſometimes extended that appellation to the whole 
African continent. The breath of Sancba-nig2 is believed by the Hindus to 
be a fiery poiſonous wind, which burns and deſtroys animals and vegetables to 
the diſtance of a hundred yijexs round the place of his reſidence; and by this 
hypotheſis they account for the dreadful effects of the ſamùm, or hot exvenomed 
wind, which blows from the mountains of Hubab through the whole extent of 
the Deſert. Two Niſbis, or Saints, named AcasT1 and A'sTica, undertook 
to ſtop ſo tremendous an evil. The firſt of them repaired for that purpoſe to 
Sanc ha- vana, where he took his abode at a place thence called Aaſti- 
bbuvana, near the ſea-ſhore, and not from Citim?; but the gentle means to 
which he had recourſe with the royal ſnake proved ineſfectual. A'sr1ca, by 
| harſher meaſures, had more ſucceſs; and made the ſnake (ſay the Brabmens) 
not only tractable, but even well-diſpoſed to all ſuch as reſpe&fully approached 

him. 
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him. He even reduced the ſize of the ſerpent ſo much, as to carry him-about 
in an carthen veſſel: and crowds of people are now ſaid to worſhip him at the 
place of his reſidence near the river Cal. This ia, probably; the ſnake H- 
bl, ſo famed throughout Egypt. The Mu/elwans inſiſt that it is a Shaikh of 
chat name transformed into a ſnake; the Chrifians, that it is. Aswonavs, 
mentioned in the book of Tontr; the-4ſbmighdiv of the Perfian romances; 
and the Hindus are equal to them in their ſuperſtitious, notions... My learned | 
friends at C4 inform me, that the ſacred ſnake is. at this. day. viſited: by tra- 
velling Saxnysfis; but I cannot aſſert this as a fact, having never ſeen any Hindu 
who had travelled ſo far. Thoſe whom I. have ſeen, had never gang beyond 
if they had not been deterred by reports of diſturbances among the Areb chicfs 
| to the weſtward. The boldeſt religious adventurers among the Sami it are 
thoſe from the north-weſt of India; for no native of Bengel,.or, indeed, of the 
countries eaſt of the Ganges, would now attempt {at leaſt I never heard; of any 
who had attempted) ſuch perilous journies. As to the belief of the Hindss, 
that A'sTica put an effectual ſtop to the fiery breath of S'anc'ha-niga, or the | 


Samim, it appears, from the relation of Mr. Baycs, nn 
—B 
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We muſt obſerve, that naga, — eee 
and that z4g2, its regular derivative, fignifies both a mountain-ſnake and a wild 
elephant: accordingly we read of an elephant-king-.in Sant hu, who. reigned on 
| the banks of the Marel, thence called Sanc'ba-niga;' and when Curnna had 
lain both him and his ſubjeR elephants, their Zones ww. apa 

42 which from that event had the name of — 


t . 
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Tue other parts of Sanc ha- duip Proper, adjacent to the ſea, were inhabi- 
ted by the ſabjefs of Saxc'na'tura, whoſe palace was a fbel} in the ocean: 
but they are ſkid to have refided in bells on or near the mountains of the Afri- 
tun continent. They ate repreſented as cannibals, and even as demons incar- 
carried off men, women, and children, whom they devoured alive; that is, 
pertiaph, as raw feld is now eaten im Au. From this account it ſhould 
feed, that the Sat bers lived in che caves of mountains along the 
there fill is corifiderable town, in the middle of a large- bay. He there, 
probably, 'coiictated his plunder; and thenee was reported to dwell in the 
ocedn. © The name of that iſtand appears to have derived from Sublim, the 
Plural of Sets, in Hebrew, and the Sanc'h of the Hindus. By the ancient 
geographer it is called boch Swbbe, and the Herbour of preſerving Gods, from 
the pioſervation, I ſuppoſe, of Sach- dip, and its inhabitants, by the divine 
 alliſtance of Catttink; who, with an army of deities, attacked and defeated 
SahCna'wRa; ———ů — where he drew the monſter 
— © | 


Beſides nn] r 
mythologiſts as elephants, demons, and ſnakes, we find a race, called Cbanc ha- 
pan who arc the real Troglodyres, or Shangalas; for 1s is a regular termina- 


| tion of Sagſerit adjetives, as Bhigals, fortunate ; Sinibals, lion-like; Bengals, 


2. Nn 
ieee He ſprang (fay 


the writers of the - Purduas) from the mind of Bzanua,, who appointed 
him a Prajdpati, or Lord of Creatures, Commanding him to produce a numerous 


a 
- 
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race, and entruſting him with the Yzdes, which had exiſted cternally in the 
mac'hg hills, be fat on the Swta-giri, or White Mountain, fixed in deep me- 

out the country; and the few inhabitants of it came to worſhip him, bringing 
eren their wives and daughters, that they might bear children by ſo holy a 
perſonage: but his days and nights being wholly 'deveted to coriteraplation = 
and ſacred acts, his only time: for dalliance was during the morning twilight. 
He became, however, the anceſtor of a conſiderable nation, who were diftri- 
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ſtrength; but was irreligious, turbulent, and libidinous, eating forbidden fleſh, 
and living in the caverns of rocks. Nor were his brethren and their ping 


His firſt born, Sanc'na rana, had a fair com 


in their Talmud, that Adam begat none but demons till he was 150 enn d, 
la.) The pious Patriarch. deeply afflicted by the vices of his children, en. 
tulated with them long in vain; and ſering no remedy, contented himfelf 

with giving them the beſt advice; teaching: them how to make more n- 
bitable caves in the. mountains; polkis, or arbours under trees; and ghijbus, 
or. jncloſuxes, ſor their herds; penmitting them to ant what they pleaſed; 
commanding them to dwell conſtantly on the mountains aſſigned to them, 


(a) Eruvin, p. 18. 
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and to take particular care of the ſpot which their forefather inhabited, 
calling it from his name Ari: ban. After this arrangement, he left them, 
and went to the country near the Sindbu, or Indus, ſettling on the Devanich 
Mountains, where he avoided the morning-twilight, which had before been 
multiplied, he built the famous city of Negara, emphatically ſo called, and 
generally named Diva-nogars, which ſtood near the ſite of the modern Cabul. 


Since the Swite-giri, on which Ari: f ban is declared to have ſtood, was 
at no great diſtance from the river dane ba- nigd, it is moſt probably the ſame | 
Vith ibe Anbe-izacds, or White Mountain, mentioned by Mr. Bavcz; who 
ſays, that it is the moſt conſiderable ſettlement of the Shangalas. It ſtands 
almoſt due north-weſt from Dobarowa, and is nearer by one-third to the Ma- 
res than to the Tacezz?. The pallis, or arbours, of the Shangalas are fully 
deſcribed by Mr. Bzvcz, in a manner entirely conformable to the deſcrip- 
tions of them in the Parinas, except that they are not ſaid always to be 
covered with ſkins. The Pzlis of India live till in fimilar arbours during the 

greateſt: part of the year. That the Sanc'bdyanes were the predeceſſors of the 
Shangdlas, I have no doubt; . though the former are ſaid to have white com- 
plexions, and the latter to be black; for, not to inſiſt that the climate alone 
| would; in a long courſe of years, effect a change of complexion, it is pro- 
Senc'bales might have been exterminated; and Pr ' mentions a race of 
white Ethiopians, who lived to the weſt of the Nile, (.) Though Atri- 
' ff bin be applied in the Prin: to the country alſo of the Sexcbiyanas, 
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A'triy2; and we find accordingly a part of Ethiopia named Atheria by the 
Greeks, who called its inhabitants Etberi. And STraBo confines this appel- 
lation to a particular tribe, who ſeem to be the Mttiri of Prol zur, and lived 
near the confluence of the Tacezz? and the Mareb, (a.) They were Airtyas, 
or deſcended from ATz1: but the Greeks, as uſual, referred a foreign epithet 
to a word in their own language. In the Dionyfacks of Nonnus we read of 
*AciIrepios Megens, which is tranſlated Meroe, with perpetual ſummer; but ſurely the 
word can have no ſuch meaning; „— 
1 6.) 


Ir appears from the Pardas, ** Shangalas, were 
not deſtitute r 0 "G2 FINS GUN TUE pollcſſed a 
* 


1v. The hiſtory of the Culils-ehfes, or men with exrlebeir, is diſguiſed 
in the following legend. SacARA, an ancient monarch, who gave his name 
to the ſagara, or ocean, was going to perform the Aiwamedbe,. or ſacrifice of 4 
borſe; when Ina deſcended, and ftole the victim, which he conveyed to 
a place near the mouth of the Ganga, where the ſage Carl was intent on his 
religious auſterities. The God of the Firmament there tied the horſe by the 
fide of the holy man, and retired unperceived by him. The monarch, miſſing 
the conſecrated horſe, diſpatched his fixty thouſand ſons, or deſcendants, in 
ſearch of him. They roved over the whole carth, and finding him at laſt near the 
manſion of Car1La, accuſed him of the ſacrilege, and began to treat him with 
violence; but a flame ifſued from the eyes of the faint, which conſumed them 


(a) Strabo, B. 11. p. 82, (5) Dionyſ. B. 17. v. 396. 
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all in an inftant. Their father, being apprized of their death, ſent an army 
againſt CayiLa, who ſtood fixed to receive them; and, when they ap- 
proached, unbound his jai2, or long plaited hair, and, giving it a twiſt, 
ſtruck the ground twice or thrice with it, caſting an oblique glance of con- 
tempt on his adverſaries. In that moment an army of men, with carled hair, 
ſprang from the earth, attacked the legions of Sacara, and defeated them. 
After their victory, they returned to the ſage, aſking who they were, and de- 
manding a fit place of abode. Car told them, that they were Fatipar, 
or produced by the fall of bis locks on the ground; that from the fde look which 
he had caſt on his enemies, their hair was cufila, or criſp; that they ſhould 
_ thence be called Cutiles and Cutila-ciſes; that they muſt be y4r*beta'byas, or 
| live as they were when produced by him; that is, always prepared for juſt war: 
that they muſt repair to danc ha- dwip, and form a ſettlement, in which they 
would encounter many difficulties, and be continually harraſſed by bad neigh- 
bours; but that, when Caionw ſhould overpower and deſtroy Saxc'nAsURA, 
he would eſtabliſh their empire, and ſecure it from future moleſtation. They 
part of them choſe to remain, and received afterwards a terrible overthrow 
from Paras'v-ra'Ma. The others paſſed into Sarc'hbe-dwip, and ſettled on 
the banks of the Cad: but having revolted againſt Dx vaxanusna, they 
were almoſt wholly extirpated by that potent monarch. 


Violent feuds had long ſubſiſted between the family of Ga ura on one 
fide, and thoſe of Viewa'uiTRra and JaMaDacni on the other. The kings 
of Cuſba-dwip within took the part of Gautana; and the Haibayas, a very 
powerful nation in that country, (whom I believe to have been Perfians) were 
inveterate againſt JaMapacni, whom they killed after defeating his army. 


Among 
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Among the confederates in Cuſba-dipa were the Rimacas, or dreſſed in bair- 
cloth; the Sacas, and a tribe of them called Sacaſtnas; the Hindus of the 
Chatriye claſs, who then lived on the banks of the Chacſbus, or Oxus; the Pa- 
raficas, a nation beyond the Nile; the Barbaras, or people of Nubia; the inha- 
birants of Cambija; the Cirdtas and Haritas, two tribes of the Pilis; and the 
Yavanas, or anceſtors of the Greeks. Theſe allies entered India, and defeated 
the troops of Viewa'vitra in the country called Tudba-bbimi, or the Land 
of War, now Yebud, berween the Indus and the Beat. 


|  Panas'v-naa, the fon of JaMapacnt, but ſuppoſed afterwards to have 
been a portion of the divine eſſence in a human form, was enraged at the ſuc- 
ceſs of the confederates, and circulated a publick declaration, that Nu arb 
had urged him to extirpate them entirely: aſſuring him, that the people of 
Cuſpa-dwipa, who dwelt in the hollows of mountains, were cravyddas, or car- 
nivorous ; and that their King Cravra'a'pnutyerrT, or Chief Ruler of Can- 
nibals, had polluted both earth and water, which were two of the eight forms of 
Taa, with the mangled limbs and blood of the ſtrangers, whom he and his abo- 
minable ſubjects had cruelly devoured. After this proclamation, Pazasv- 
Au invaded Cuſba- dip, and attacked the army of Crxavrapapaerti, 
who ſtepped from the ranks, and challenged him to fingle combat. They 
began with hurling rocks at each other; and Ra'va was nearly cruſhed un- 
der a mountain thrown by his adverſary ; but, having diſengaged himſelf, he 
darted huge ſerpents, which enfolded the giant in an inextricable maze, and 
at length deſtroyed him. The hand of the monſter formed the Labdra- 
banda; and that of his army, the Labitida, or river with the bloody waters. 
Ir is, I believe, the Adonis of the ancients, now called Nabru Jbrilim, the 
waters of which, at certain ſeaſons of the year, have a ſanguine tint. I ſup- 
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poſe Cravya'pa'puIPETt to be the Lycurcus Epoxos of the Greeks, who 
reigned in Palefine and in the country around Damaſcus. His friend Carcr'ya, 
whom the Greeks called OxoxTes, renewed the fight, and was alſo flain. Then 
came the King of the Catila-ciſes,and Mana'sra Ma, ruler of the Syima-muc'bas, 
and uſually reſiding in Arvaſt bin, or Arabia; the former of whom I conceive 
to be BIZurs; and the ſecond AraBus, whom the Greek Mythologiſts alſo 
named Ox os AN DAS and Orxuaxpes. They fought a long time with valor, but 
neſs, were allowed to retire, with the remains of their army, to the banks of 
the Cin, where they ſettled ; while Paza'sv-na'ma, having terminated the war 
in Cuſba-dwips, returned to his on country, where he was deſtined to meet 

with adventures yet more extraordinary. | 


This legend is told nearly in the ſame manner by the poet Nonnus, a na- 
tive of Egypt: who ſays, that, after the defeat of Lycuxcvs, the Arabs 
yielded, and offered ſacrifices to Baccuvs; a title corrupted from Buacavar, 
or the preſerving power, of which a ray or portion had become incarnate in the 
perſon of Para'su-ra'ma. He relates, that BIZMurs, with curled bair, 
« chief of the ruddy or Erythrean Indians, held up a bloodleſs olive branch 
« with the ſupplicating troops, and bowed a ſervile knee to Dionrsos, who 
« had flain his Indian ſubjects; that the God, beholding him bent to 
the ground, took him by the hand, and raiſed him; but conveyed 
« him, together with his many-tongued people, far from the dark Ery- 
« threcn Indians (fince he abhorred the government and manners of D- 


„ RIADEUS) to the ſkirt of Arabia; that he, near the contiguous ocean, 
« dwelt in the happy region, and gave a name to the inhabitants of its 
towns; but that rapid BIxurs paſſed onward to the mouth of the Nile with 
« ſeven branches, deſtined to be contemporary ruler over the people of Ethiopia; 

that 
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that the low ground of Etberian Mero received: him as a chief, who ſhould 
＋— — ag (a.)“ 


„meant ae Gs enn dun Suite ess is mentioned like- 
wiſe by Pm1LosTRATUS in his life of ArotLLontus. When that fingular man 
viſited the Brabmens who lived on the hills to the north of Sri-nagare, at a 
chief Brabmen, whom he calls Iaxcnas, gave him the following relation con- 
cerning the origin of the Ethiopians. * They reſided (ſaid he) formerly 
_ « in this country, under the dominion of a king named Gaxczs; during whoſe 
« reign the Gods took particular care of them, and the earth produced 
« abundantly whatever was neceſſary for. their ſubſiſtence; but, having ſlain 
« their king, they were conſidered by other Jdians as defiled and abominable. 
«© Then the ſeeds which they committed to the earth rotted; their women 
* had conſtant abortions; their cattle was emaciated; and, wherever they be- 
« gan to build places of abode, the ground funk, and their houſes fell. The 
« ſpirit of the murdered king inceſſantly haunted them, and would not be 
« appeaſed until the actual perpetrators of the murder had been buried alive: 
« and even then the earth forbad them to remain longer in this country. Their 
« ſovereign, a ſon of the river Ganges, was near ten cubits high, and the 
« moſt majeſtic perſonage that ever appeared in the form of man. His 
« father had once very nearly overflowed all India; but he directed the courſe 
« of the waters towards the ſea, and rendered them highly beneficial to the 
_ « land; the goddeſs of which ſupplied him, while he lived, with abundance, and 
« fully avenged his death, (4.)” The baſis of this tale is unqueſtionably 


(a) Dionyſiac. B. 17. ver. 383—397. (5) Philoſtr. Apollon. B. 3. ch. 6. 
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Indian, though it be clearly corrupted in ſome particulars. No Bribmen was 
ever named [arthas, which may. be a corruption of Ana, or aba, or, 
poſſibly, of Yasca, the name of a ſage, who wrote a gloſſary for the Vedas : 
nor was the Ganges ever confidered as a male deity; but the ſon of Gan, 
or Ga Nn ra, was a celebrated hero, According to the Hinds legends, when 
CariLa had deſtroyed the children of Sacanra, and his army of Cutila-ciſes 
had migrated to another dwipe, the Indian monarch was long inconſolable; 
but his great grandſon Buacrrar'na conducted the preſent Ganges to the 
| ſpot where the aſhes of his kindred lay; and they were no ſooner touched 
Another ſtory is, that, when the Ganges, and other great rivers, were ſwoln to 
ſuch a degree, that- the Goddeſs of Earth was apprehenſive of a general in- 
undation, Buacraar'nA (leaving other holy men to take care of inferior 
rivers) led the Ganges (from him named Bbigirath) to the ocean, and ren- 
dered her ſalutary to the earth, inſtead of deſtructive to it. Theſe tales are ob- 
viouſly the ſame in ſubſlance with that told by Iazxcrxas, but with ſome vari- 
ations, and additional circumſtances. AroLLoxius moſt certainly had no 
knowledge of the Indian language; nor is it, on the whole, credible, that he 
was ever in Iudia or Etbiepia, or even at Babylon. He never wrote an account 

of his travels: but the ſophiſt PL OSTAArus, who ſeems to have had a par- 
ticular deſign in writing the hiſtory of his life, might have poſſeſſed valuable 
materials, by the occaſional uſe of which he impoſed more eaſily on the pub- 
lick. Some traveller might have converſed with a ſet of ignorant Saxnydfs, 
who had (what moſt of them now have) an imperſect knowledge of ancient 
legends concerning the D#vdats: and the deſcription which PIIOsTRArus 
gives of the place in the hills, where the ſuppoſed Bribmens reſided, cor- 
reſponds exactly with a place called Trildci-niariyana in the Purins, which 
has been deſcribed to me from the information of Sannyifis, who ignorantly 
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called it Triy5gi-n4r&yan; but for a particular account of it, I muſt refer to a 


„ r - ps - 
to it, which I have nearly completed. 


The people named Cutila-cifas are held by ſome Byibmens to be the fame 
with the Hifyasilas, or at leaſt a branch of them; and fome ſuppoſe that the 
Hifyasilas are the before-mentioned remnant of the Catila-ceſas, who firſt 
ſettled on the banks of the Mile, and, after their expulſion from Egypt by 
Dr'va-xanvsna, were ſcattered over the African deſerts. The Gaituli, or 
Gaityli, were of old the moſt powerful nation in Africa and I ſhould ſuppoſe 
them to be the deſcendants of the firſt Cutilas, or Catils, (for ſo they are 
frequently called, eſpecially in converfation,) who ſettled firſt near the C4? 
river, and were alſo named Hifyasilas : but they muſt have dwelt formerly in 
| Bengal, if there be any hiſtorical baſis for the legend of Carita, who was 
performing acts of religious auſterity at the mouth of the Ganges, near old 
Sigar, or Gangs, in the Sunderbans. They were black, and had curled hair, like 
the Egyptians in the time of Hzrzoportvs: but at preſent there are no ſuch 
negros in India, except in the Andaman lands, which are now faid to be 
peopled by cannibals, as they were, according to Prox zu v, at leaſt eighteen 
hundred years ago. From Andaman the Greeks made Eudaimon, and con- 
ceived it to be the reſidence of a good Genius. It is certain, that very 
ancient ſtatues of Gods in India have criſp hair, and the features of negros. 
Some have caps, or tiaras, with curls depending over their forebeads, according 
to the preciſe meaning of the epithet Curilalaca. Others, indeed, ſeem to have 
their locks curled by art, and braided above in a thick knot; but I have 


ſeen many idols on which the woolly appearance of the hair was ſo well re- 
preſented as to preclude all doubt; and we may naturally ſuppoſe that they were 
made by the Cutila-ciſas when they prevailed in this country. The Brdbmens 

XIX 2 aſcribe 
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aſcribe theſe idols to the Bauddbas; and nothing can hurt them more, than to 
ſay that any of their own Gods had the figure of Habaſbis, or Negros: and even 
the hair of Bupsna himſelf, for whom they have no ſmall degree of reſpect, 
they conſider as twiſted in braids, like that of ſome modern Sams: But 
this will not account for the thick lips and flat noſes of thoſe ancient images: 
nor can it reaſonably be doubted, that a race of negros formerly had power 
and pre-eminence in India. In ſeveral parts of India, the mountaineers have ſtill 
ſome reſemblance to negros in their countenance and hair, which is curled, and 
has a tendency to wool. It is very probable that, by intermarriages with other 
outcaſts, who have black complexions, but ſtraight hair, they have changed in a 
courſe of ages, like the Cuiila-cgſas, or old Egyptians: for the modern Copts 
are far from anſwering to the deſcription given by Hzzoporvus; and their 
features differ conſiderably from thoſe of the mummies, and of ancient ſtatues 

brought from Egypt, wore aun ther ane anaoroncs Bad lagge eyes with = 
12 0 —— fine. 


V. cite at. . 
perfectly known; but their faces were black, and their hair ſtraight, like that 
of the Hindus, who dwell on the plains. They were, I believe, the fraight- 
haired Etbiops of the ancients, (a:) and their king, ſurnamed Mana'sra'ma, or 
the Great Black, was probably the king Azasus, mentioned by the Greek my- 
thologiſts, who was contemporary with Niuus. They were much attached to 
the Cutila-ciſas, whence we may infer, that the religious tenets of the two 
nations were nearly the fame. It is believed that they were the firſt inhabitants 
of Arva-fbin, or Arabia; but paſſed thence into Africk, and ſettled on the 
banks of the Nile. The part of Egypt which lies to the caſt of that river, is by 


(6) e, Herod. Polybymn. 
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ſome conſidered as part of Arabia; 4496-4. eee 
Mediterranean and Mero?, were by Juza ſaid to be Arabs. 


VI. The firſt origin of the D&xavas, or Children of Danv, is as little known 
as that of the tribe laſt mentioned; but they came into Egypt from the weſt of 
India ; and their leader was Bel, thence named Da'navzxpRa, who lived at 
the time when the Padma-mandira was erected on the banks of the CumudeveR. 
The Dinavas, whom he governed, are frequently mentioned in the Purdnas 
W W 


As to the — or mn Women, m 
the ſovereign of it was always a Queen; and that all her officers, civil and mili- 
tary, were females ; while the great body of the nation lived as in other coun- 
trĩes; but they have not in this reſpect carried the extravagance of fable 
to the ſame pitch with the Greeks in their accounts of the Amazons. It is 
related in the Mallari Mibitmys, that when Ra'vana was apprehenſive of 
being totally defeated, he ſent his wives to diſtant countries, where they might 
be ſecure: that they firſt ſettled on the Ivdian peninſula, near the fite of 
Srirangapattana, or Seringapatuam; but that, being diſturbed in that ſtation, 
part of them proceeded to the north of Dwdraca, in Gujardt, and part 
into Sanc'ba-dwipe, where they formed a government of women, whence 
their ſettlement was called Stri-rdiya. It was on the ſea- ſhore, near the Culs 
Mountains, extending about forty y6jaxes in length, and ſurrounded by low 
ſwampy grounds, named Falabbimi, in Sanſcrit, and Daldal in the vulgar idiom. 
Stri-riya, therefore, muſt be the country of Sabi, now Aſab, which was governed 
by a celebrated Queen, and the land round which has to this day the name of 
Taltal. The Cula Mountains are that range which extends from Dobarows 
(the Coloẽ of the ancicnt geographers) to the ſource of the Tacezz?, which 

ProLeMYy 
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ProLewy calls the Marſh of Coloz; a word which I ſuppoſe to be derived from 
the Sanſcrit. 


VII. Yavana is a regular participial form of the root yu, to mix ; ſo that 
yavana, like milra, might have ſignified no more than a mingled people: but 
ſince y6zi, or the female nature, is alſo derived from the ſame root, many Pan- 
ats infiſt that the Tovenes were ſo named from their obſtinate affertion of a 
ſuperior influence in the female over the lings or male nature, in producing a 
perfett offipring. It may ſeem range that a queſtion of mere phyſiology 
ſhould have occaſioned not only a vehement religious conteſt, but even a bloody 
var; yet the fact appears to be hiſtorically true; though the Hindu writers have 
dreſſed it up, as uſual, in a veil of extravagant allegorics and myſteries, which 
we ſhould call obſcene, but which they conſider as awfully ſacred. They 
| repreſent Na'na"vana moving (as his name implies) or the waters, in the cha- 
rater of the ff male, and the principle of all nature, which was wholly ſur- 
zounded in the beginning by Tamas, or Darkneſs, the Chaos and primordial 
Night of the Greek mythologiſts, and, perhaps, the Thaumaz, or Thamas, of 
the ancient Egyptians. The Chaos is alſo called Pxacriri, or crude Nature; 
and Qs nacke Gthty has the namoof Pracens, from whom procerded Sali, or 
power, which, when it is aſcribed to the earth, in contradiſtinction to the 
waters, is denominated AFdbire S'a#i, or, the power of containing or conceiving ; 
but that power, in its firſt ſtate, was rather a tendency or aptitude, and lay dor- 
mant or inert until it was excited by the bija, or viviſying principle, of the plaſ- 
_ tick wax. This power, — IEEE Woginet 
of the yoni, or Maga, while the animating principle is expreſſed by the linga. Both 
are united by the creative power, Baxanna'; and the yori have been called the 
zevet of Visnnu ; not identically, but nearly; for though it is held, in the 
1 5 Vidinta 
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Vedanta, that the Divine Spirit penetrates or pervades all nature, and though the 
Safi be conſidered as an emanation from that Spirit, yet the emanation is 
never wholly detached from its ſource, and the penetration is never ſo per- 
fect as to become a total union or identity. In another point of view, Baan- 
u correſponds with the Chronos, or Time, of the Greek mythologiſts: for 
through him generations paſs on ſucceſſively, ages and periods are by him put 
in motion, terminated, and renewed, while he dies and ſprings to birth alter- 
nately; his exiſtence or energy continuing for an hundred of bis years, during 
which he produces and devours all beings of leſs longivity. Vizaxu repre- 
ſents Vater, or the humid principle; and I'swara, Fire, which recreates or 
deſtroys, as it is .differettly applied. Prit'mrvi, or Earth, and Ravi, or 
the Sun, are ſeverally trimiirtis, or forms of the three great powers acting 
jointly and ſeparately, but with different natures and energies ; and by their 
mutual action, excite and expand the rudiments of material ſubſtances. The 
word miirti, or form, is exactly ſynonymous with «a; and, in a ſecondary 

ſenſe, means an image: but in its primary acceptation it denotes any ſhape or 

appearance aſſumed by a celeſtial being. Our vital ſouls are, according, to the 
Fedinta, no more than images, or A, of the Supreme Spirit ; and Howzn 
places the idol! of Hracurss in Elyfum with other deceaſed heroes, though 
the God himſelf was at the ſame time enjoying bliſs in the heavenly man- 
fions. Such a mirti, ſay the Hindus, can by no means affect with any ſenſa- 
tion, either pleaſing or painful, the being from which it emaned : though it 
may give pleaſure or pain to collateral emanations from the ſame ſource: hence 
they offer no ſacrifices to the Supreme Eſſence, of which our own fouls are 
images, but adore him with ſilent meditation; while they make frequent bows, 
or oblations, to fire, and perform acts of worſhip to the Sun, the Stars, the 
Earth, and the powers of Nature, which they conſider as mirtis, or images, 
the ſame in kind with ourſelves, but tranſcendemly higher in degree. 
The 
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The Moon is alſo a great object of their adoration; for, though they conſider 
the Sun and Earth as the two grand agents in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, yet they 
know their reciprocal action to be greatly affected by the influence of the lunar 
orb according to their ſeveral aſpects, and ſeem even to have an idea of attraction 
through the whole extent of nature. This ſyſtem was known to the ancient 
Egyptians; for, according to Dioponus, (a,) their VuLcan, or elemental fire, 
was the great and powerful deity whoſe influence contributed chiefly toward 
the generation and perfection of natural bodies; white the ocean, by which 
they meant water in a collective ſenſe, afforded the nutriment that was neceſ- 
fary ; and the Earth was the vaſe, or capacious receptacle, in which this grand 
operation of nature was performed: hence Orxynzvs deſcribed the Earth as 
the univerſal Mother ; and this is the true meaning of the Saꝝſcrit word Amba. 
A W-» mala 
principles: but the declared ſollowers of Visnxu profeſs very different opinions 
. Each ſect, alſo, is ſubdi- 
vided according to the degree of influence which ſome of them allow to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by that principle, which on the · whole they depreciate: but the pure 
Vaiſbnavas are, in truth, the ſame with the 7inyas, ͤ— 
6— 


W 
often mentioned in the Purinas, and was celebrated by the poets of the Weſt 
as the baſis of the Grecian Mythology: I mean that between the Gods, led by 
Jurirzx, and the Giants, or Sons of the Earth, or, in other words, between 
the followers of Iwan and the Yonijes, or men produced, as they af- 
ſerted, by Pzx1T'nvi, a power or form of Visnxu; for Nosxus expreſsly 


(a) Diod, Sic. B. 1. 
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declares (a) that the war in queſtion aroſe between the partizans of Juerres. 


and thoſe who acknowledged no other Deities but Water and Earth. According 
to both Noxxus and the Hindu mythologiſts, it began in India, whence it was 
ſpread over the whole globe; 6 
in it. | 


— exatanns ant Rn in Egypt and India 
under a veil of the wildeſt allegories and emblems. On the banks of the 
Mile, Osixls was torn in pieces; and on thoſe of the Ganges, the limbs of his 
conſort I's, or Sari, were ſcattered over the world, giving names to the places 

where they fell, and where they till are ſuperſtitĩouſiy worſhipped. In the 

book entitled Mahi cala ſaiibits, we find the Grecian ſtory concerning the 
wanderings of DamaTtr and the lamentations of Baccaus; for I'swara, 

having been mutilated, through the imprecations of ſome offended Munis, 
alſo through the world, ſinging mournful dittics in a ſtate of diſtraction. There 
is a legend in the Servaraſe, of which the figurative meaning is more obvious. 
When Sarr, after the cloſe of her exiſtence as the daughter of Dacsna, 
ſprang again to life in the character of Pa'xvartr, or Mauntain- Bern, ſhe was 
reunited in marriage to Mana'pz'va. This divine pair had once a diſpute on 
cach reſolved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new race of men. 
The race produced by Mana'px'va. was very numerous, and devoted 

Gm CO 0 but their intellects 
of different hues, Pa'nvary had at the fame time created mana 
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of human beings, who adored the female power only, and were all well ſhaped, 
with ſweet aſpects, and fine complexions, A furious conteſt enſued between 
the two races, and the Lingajeas were defeated in battle. But Mana- 
va, enraged againſt the Y7Gnijas, would have deſtroyed them with the fire 


of his eye, if Pa'nvary had not interpoſed, and appeaſed him: but he would 


ſpare them only on condition that they ſhould inſtantly leave the country, 
with a promiſe to ſee it no more; and from the yini, which they adored 
as the ſole cauſe of their exiſtence, they were named Tavanas. It is faid, 
in another paſſage, that they ſprang from the cow S'avita'; but that cow 
was an incarnation of the goddeſs F'sr'; and here we find the Egyptian legend, 
adopted by the Greeks, of Io and Is1s. After their expulſion, they ſettled, 
according to the Purinas, partly on the borders of Yerab4-dwip, and partly 
GEO eee e where they ſupported themſelves by predatory 
excurſions and piracy, and uſed to conceal their booty' in the long graſs 
of Cuſbe-dwip within : but Pa'xvatr conſtantly protected them; and, after 
the ſevere puniſhment of their revolt againſt Dx vaxanusn, or Dioxvs1vs, 
gave them a fine country, where in a ſhort time they became a flouriſhing 
nation, Thoſe Yevenes who remained in the land of Cusna, and on the 
banks of the Ce, were perhaps the Hellenic Shepherds mentioned in Egyp- 
tion hiſtory; and it is probable that great part of thoſe who had revolted 
againſt Dionyszvs, retired, after their defeat, into Greece. All the old 
founders of colonies in that country had come originally from Egypt: and 


Ie is evident that the ſtrange tale in the Serveraſs was invented to eſtabliſh 
the opinion of the Timyancitas, or votaries of Dx vr, that the good ſhape, 
ſtrength, and courage of animals depend on the ſuperior influence of the 
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female parent, whoſe powers are ony excited and put into action by the male 
aura: but the Linguncitas maintain an oppoſite doctrine; and the known 
ſuperiority of mules begotten by horſes over thoſe which are brought forth 
by mares, appears to confirm their opinion, which might alſo be ſupported 
by many other examples from the animal and vegetable worlds. There is a 
ſet of Hindus, by far the moſt numerous of any, who, attempting to reconcile 
the two ſyſtems, tell us, in their allegorical ſtyle, that Pa Rvarr and Ma- 
na'pzva found their concurrence effential to the perfe&ion of their offspring; 
and that Visnuu, at the requeſt of the Goddeſs, effeted a reconciliation be- 
tween them: hence the xavel of Visunu, by which they mean the os tince, is 
worſhipped as one and the ſame with the facred yi5zi. This emblem too 
was Egyptian; and the myſtery ſeems to have been ſolemnly typified, in the 
' temple of Juri rA Anon, by the vaſt umbilicus made of ſtone, and carried, 
by eighty men, in a boa?, which repreſented the foſſs navicalaris. Such, I be- 
lieve, was the myſtical Boat of Iste, which, according to Lacranrius, was 
adored in Egypt, Ca.) We are affured by Tacrrvs, that the Suevi, one of 
the oldeſt and moſt powerful German nations, worſhipped Isrs in the form of 
a ſhip: and the Chaldeans infiſted that the Earth, which, in the Hinds ſyſtem, 
repreſents Pa'xvarr', was ſhaped and hollowed like an immenſe boar. From 
Egypt the type was imported into Greece; and an unbilicus of white marble was 
kept at Delpbi, in the ſanctuary of the temple, where it was carefully wrapt 
up in cloth, (.) The myſtical Beat is called alſo, by Greek mythologiſts, 
the cup of the Sun, in which HzzcuLs, they ſay, traverſed the Ocean; and 
this HzxcuLes, according to them, was the fon of Juerrer : but the Greeks, 
dy whom the notion of an avatira, or deſcent of a god in a human form, had 


'a) Latant, Divin. Inſtit. L. 1. C. 2. (b) Strabo. B. 9. 420. 
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not been generally adopted, confidered thoſe as the ſors, whom the Hindus 
conſider as incarnate rays or portions of their ſeveral deities. Now JorirEx 
was the Fswara of the Hindus, and the Os1ris of the Egyptians; and Hzr- 
CULES was an avatare of the ſame divinity, who is figured, among the ruins of 
Luxorein, in a boat, which eighteen men bear on their ſhoulders. The Indians. 
commonly repreſent this myſtery of their phyſiological religion by the emblem: 
of a Npmpdea, or Lotos, floating like a boat on the boundleſs ocean; where 
the whole plant ſignifies both the Earth and the two principles of its fecunda- 
tion. The germ is both Meru and the ling: the petals and filoments are the 
mountains which encircle Meru, and are alſo a type of the yini: the leaves 
of the calyx are the four vaſt regions to the cardinal points of Meru; and the 
leaves of the plants are the dwipas, or ifles, round the land of Fambu. Another 
of their emblems is called Argba, which means a cup or diſþ, or any other veſſel 
in which fruit and fowers are offered to the deities, and which ought always to 
be ſhaped like a boat; though we now ſee argbas of many different forms, oval, 
circular, or ſquare; and hence it is that I'swara has the title of Argbanãt ba, 
or the Lord of the boat-ſhaped Veſſel. A rim round the argha repreſents the 
myſterious Tini; and the navel of Visnnu is commonly denoted by a con- 
vexity in the centre, while the contents of the veſſel are ſymbols of the /inga. 
This argba, as a type of the 4dbira-5a#i, or power of conception, excited and 
vivified by the ling, or Phallus, I cannot but ſuppoſe to be one and the 
fame with the ſhip Arge, which was built, according to Oxrnzus, by Juxa 
and Paras, and according to AroLLoxivs, by PaLLas and Ancus, at the 
inſtance of Juno, (a.) The word Toni, as it is uſually pronounced, nearly 
reſembles the name of the principal Hetriſcan Goddeſs; and the Sanſcrit 
phraſe Arghanit ba I'wara ſeems accurately rendered by PLuTarcn, when 
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he aſſerts that Osixis was commander of the Argo, (a.) I cannot yet affirm, 
that the words p'bala, or fruit, and p'bulla, or a flower, had ever the ſenſe of 
Phallus ; but fruit and flowers are the chief oblations in the argha ; and tri- 
p bala is a name ſometimes given, eſpecially in the weſt of India, to the triſila, 
or trident, of Mana'pr'va. In an Eſſay on the Geographical Antiquities of 
India, I ſhall ſhow that the Jurrrzs Triphylius of the Panchean Iſlands 
was no other than Srva holding a trip bala, who is repreſented alſo with 
three eyes, to a triple energy: as Visnxu and PrrT'nvr are ſeverally 
nan triangle, (which likewiſe gives an idea of capacity; 
and conjointly, when their powers are ſuppoſed to be combined, by two ſuch 
6¼ỹ—ů— ᷑ IND: 


The chore fits which dave mamas, cata co fnve de 
in Greece. 1. According to TuzoporeT, ArnoBivus, and Ciemens of Alex- - 
andria, the Toni of the Hindus was the ſole object of veneration in the myſ- 
teries of Elenfis. When the people of Syracuſe were ſacrificing to goddeſſes, 
they offered cakes in a certain ſhape, called pwwe; and in fome temples, 
where the prieſteſſes were probably ventriloquiſts, they ſo far impoſed on the 
credulous multitude, who came to adore the Tini, as to make them believe 
that ir ſpoke, and gave oracles. 2. The rites of the Phallus were ſo well 
known among the Greeks, that a metre, conſiſting of three trochees only, 
derived its name from them. In the opinion of thoſe who compiled the 
Purinas, the Phallus was firſt publickly worſhipped, by the name of Balg 
wara- linga, on the banks of the Cumudvati, or Euphrates: and. the Jews, ac- 
cording to Rabbi Ana, ſeem. to have had ſome ſuch idea, as we may 
the be of don, 605 3. The middle ſeck, however, which is now 
| (a) Flut. on Mv and Ofiris. 
(5; Gemara Sanhedrin, C. go. cited by Reland. 
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prevalent in India, was generally diffuſed over ancient Europe; and was 
introduced by the Pelargi, who were the ſame, as we learn from Hero. 
DoTus, with the Pelaſgi. The very word Pelargos was probably derived from 
Pbala and Argba, thoſe myſterious types, which the later mythologiſts diſ- 
guiſed under the names of PaLtas and Arco; and this conjecture is con- 
firmed by the rites of a deity, named PzLarca, who was worſhipped near 
Thebes and Beotia, and to whom, ſays Pausanias, no victim was offered, but 
4 female recently covered and impregnated; a cruel ſacrifice, which the Indian 
law poſitively forbids, but which clearly ſhows the character of the Goddeſs 
to whom it was thought acceptable. We are told that her parents were 
Porxzus and Isramias, or Baccavs and Ixo, (for the Bacchantes were called 
alſo Potniades,) by whom we cannot but underſtand Os inis and Isrs, or the 
wan and Ter of the Hindus. The three words amb2, nibbi, and argba, 
ſeem to have cauſed great confuſion among the Greek mythologiſts, who even 
aſcribed to the earth all the fanciful ſhapes of the argba, which was intended 
at firſt as a mere emblem: hence they repreſented it in the ſhape of a boar, 
of a cup, or of a quoit with a boſs in the centre, ſloping towards the cir- 
cumference, where they placed the ocean. Others deſcribed it as a ſquare or a 
parallelogram, (a;) and Greece was ſuppoſed to lie on the ſummit, with Delphi 
in the navel, or central part, of the whole, (þ;) as the Jews, and even the 
firſt Chrifians, inſiſted that the true navel of the earth was Jeruſalem ; and as 
the Muſelmens hold Mecca to be the mother of cities, and the ii zemin, or 
earth's navel. All theſe notions appear to have ariſen from the worſhip of 
which we have been treating. The yizi and z4bbi, or navel, are together 
denominated amd, or mother ; but gradually the words amb2, nãbbi, and argba, 
have become ſynonymous: and as «Cy and ambo ſcem to be derived from 


(a) Agathem, B. 1. C. 1. (5) Pind, Pyth, 6. Eurip. Ion. v. 233. 
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amd, or the circular argba with a boſs like a target, ſo GppaxGy and ambilicus 
apparently ſpring from the ſame root: and even the word nave}, though 
originally Gotbict, was the ſame anciently with x4bbi in Saxſcrit, and x4f in 
Perfian. The ſacred ancilia, one of which was revered as the Palladium of 
Rome, were probably types of a ſimilar nature to the argba; and the ſhields 
which uſed to be ſuſpended in temples, were poſſibly votive ambis.. At Delphi 
the myſtick Onpbalos was continually celebrated in hymns as a ſacred pledge 
of divine favour, and the navel of the world. Thus the myſtick boat was 
| held by ſome of the firſt emigrants from Aa to be their palladium, or pledge 
of ſafety, and as ſuch was carried by them. in their various journies; whence 
the poets feigned that the Arco was borne over mountains on. the ſhoulders 
of the Argonauts. I know how differently theſe ancient emblems of the Hin- 
| dus, the late and mount Meru, the arghe, or ſacred veſſel, and the name 
Argbanãt ba, would have been applied by Mr. BzranT ; but I have examined 
both applications without prejudice, and adhere to my own as the more pro- 
bable, becauſe it correſponds with the known rites and ceremonies of the 
Hindus, and is confirmed by the oldeſt records of their religion. 


Such have been, according to the Purinas, the various emigrations from 
India to Cuſha-dwip ; and hence part of Africa was called India by the Greeks. 
The Nile, ſays TuzornyLacrt, flows through Lybia, Ethiopia, and India, (a.) 
The people of Mauritania are ſaid, by STrapo, to have been Indians or 
| Hindus, (b;) and Abyſfinia was called Middle India in the time of Marco Paoro. 
| Where Ovid ſpeaks of AxproweDa, he aſſerts, that ſhe came from Indio; 


(a) B. 7. C. 15. (6) B. 27. p. 838. 


but we ſhall ſhow, in an other Section, that the ſcene of her adventures was 
the region adjacent to the Nile. The country between the Caſpian and the 
Euxine had the names both of India and Ethiopia. Even Arachofia is called 
White India by Isiponus: and we have already mentioned the Yellow India of 
the Perſian, and the Yellow Indians of the Turkiſh, geographers. The moſt 
venerable emigrants from India were the Tadavas: they were the blameleſs and 
pious Etbiopians whom Homer mentions, and calls the remoteft of mankind. Part 
of them, ſay the old Hindu writers, remained in this country ; and hence we 
read of two Ethiopian nations, the Weſtern and the Oriental. Some of them 
lived far to the caſt; and they are the Tadavas who ſtayed in India; while 
others reſided far to the weſt, and they are the ſacred race, who ſettled on the 
ſhores of the Atlantick. We are poſitively aſſured by HzrzopoTvus, that the 
oriental Ethiopians were Indians ; and hence we may infer, that India was known 
to the Greeks, in the age of Howes, by the name of Eaſtern Ethiopia. They could 

not then have known it by the appellation of India; becauſe that word, what- 
ever may be its original meaning, was either framed or corrupted by the Per- 
| fans, with whom, as long as their monarchs remained ſatisfied with their own 
territories, the Greeks had no ſort of connection. They called it alſo the 
land of Panchæa; but knew ſo little of it, that, when they heard of India, 
through their intercourſe with the Perfians, they ſuppoſed it to be quite a 
different country. In Perfian, the word Hindu means both an Indian and any 
thing 4lack ; but whether, in the latter ſenſe, it be uſed metaphorically, or 
was an adjective in the old language of Perfia, I am unable to aſcertain. 
It appears from the book of EsTrzs, that India was known to the Hebrews 
in Perfs by the name of Hodu, which has ſome reſemblance to the word 
Yadu, and may have been only a corruption of it. Hindu cannot regularly 
be derived, as an Engliſh writer has ſuggeſted, from a Sanſcrit name of 
the Moon, fince that name is IxDv; but it may be corrupted from Sindbu, 
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or the Jndus, as a learned Bribmen has conjectured; for the hiſling 
letter is often changed into an aſpirate; and the Greek name for that river 
ſeems to ſtrengthen his conjecture. Be it as it may, the words Hindu and 
Hindi ban occur in no Sagſcrit book of great antiquity: but the epithet 
Haindava, in a derivative form, is uſed by the poet Ca LDA. The mo- 
dern Brabmens, when they write or ſpeak Saſcrit, call themſelves Hindus : 
but they give the name of Cumira-cbands to their country on both ſides 
the Ganges, including part of the peninſula, and that of Nige-cbands to the 
diſtricts bordering on the Indus. 


Next to the emigration of the Tadavas, the moſt celebrated was that of the 
Palit, or Paliputrat; many of whoſe ſettlements were named Paliſ᷑ ban, which 
the Greeks changed into Palaiftin?. A country ſo called was on the banks of 
the Tigris, and another in Hria. The river Strymon had the epithet Palaiſfines. 
In Jtaly we find the Paleftini; and at the mouth of the Po, a town called 
Philiftins ; to which may be added the Philifine foffiones, and the Paliftine = 
arene in Epirus. As the Greeks wrote Palai for Pali, they rendered the word 
Paliputra by Palaigones, which alſo means the offspring of Pali; but they 
| ſometimes retained the Saxſcrit word for ſox; and the town of Palaipatrai, to 
this day called Paliputrs by the natives, ſtood on the ſhore of the Hallgpont. 
Theſe diſquiſitions, however, would lead me too far; and I proceed to de- 
monſtrate the ancient intercourſe between Egypt and India, by a faithful epi- 


| SECTION THE SECOND. 
Os1n1s, or, more properly, Tenn, according to HzLLanicus, was a name 


uſed in Egypt for the Supreme Being, (.) In Sexſcrit it ſignifics Lord; and 
Vor. III. 2 2 TT. in 
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in that ſenſe is applied by the Brdbmens to each of their three principal deities, 
or rather to each of the principal farms in which they teach the people to 
adore Bua, or the Great One: and, if it be appropriated in common ſpeech 
to Mana'pr'va, this proceeds from the zeal, of his numerous votaries, who 
place him above their two other divinities. Bua, Vizunu, and Mana- 
DE'va, ſay the Paurinics, were brothers: and the Egyptian Triad, or Osixkis, 
Horus, and Tyenon, were brought forth by the fame parent; though Ho- 
aus was believed to have ſprung from the myſterious embraces of Os1zs and 
Isis before their birth: as the Vaiſbnavas alſo imagine, that Hara, or Mana 
D va, ſprang myſtically from his brother Hzzr, or Visnnu. In the Hindu 
mythology, Bza'nma is repreſented of a red; Visunv, of a black, or dark 
azure; and Hara of a white complexion: but in that of Egypt, we find 
Ons black, Horus white, and Trrnox red. The indiſcriminate appli- 
cation of the title I'swara has occaſioned great confuſion in the accounts which 
the Greeks have tranſmitted to us of Egyptian mythology ; for the prieſts of 
Egypt were very reſerved on ſubjects of religion; and the Grecian travellers 
had in general too little curioſity to inveſtigate ſuch points with ſcrupulous ex- 
 aGineſs. Since Oz1rrs, however, was painted black, we may preſume that he 
was Visinu, who, on many occaſions, according to the Purinas, took Egypt 
under his ſpecial protection. Carina was Viznnu himſelf, according to the 
moſt orthodox opinion; and it was he who viſited the countries adjacent to the 
' Nile, deſtroyed the tyrant Sanc*na'svra, introduced a more perſect mode of 

| regions, and eſtabliſhed the government of the Culila-ciſas, or genuine Egyp- 
tant, on a permanent baſis. Thus Osiais, as we are told by PLuTaxcn, 


(o) Hut. on Is and Or. 


| 
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taught the old Egyptians to make laws, and to honour the Gods. The title 
Sri- Bhagavat, importing proſperity and dominion, is given peculiarly to Curign- 
xa, or the black deity; and the lack Os had alſo the titles of Sirizs, 
Seirius, and Bacchus. It is related, indeed, that Os1z1s, or Baccuvs, import- 
ed from India the worſhip of two divine Bulls; and in this character he was 
Mana va, whoſe followers were pretty numerous in Egypt: for Han- 
MAPION, in his explanation of the hieroglyphicks on the Heliopoliten obeliſk, 
calls Hoxvs the Supreme Lord, and the author of Time, (a.) Now Iwan, 
or Lord, and Ca LA, or Time, are among the diſtinguiſhed titles of Mana- 
vA; and obliſks, or pillars, whatever be their ſhape, are among his em- 
blems. In the Yribad-baime, which appears to contain many curious le- 
gends concerning Egypt, it is expreſsly faid, that“ Iswara, with his con- 
« ſort Pa'xvarr, deſcended from heaven, and choſe for his abode the land 
« of Miira in Sanc'ba-dwip.” We muſt obſerve, that the Egyptians feared 
and abhorred Tyynox, or Mana br va, in his character of the Defroyer ; 
and the Hindus alſo dread him in that character, giving him the name of 
Bhairava, or Tremendous. The Egyptian fable of his attempt 10 break the 
Mundane Egg. is applied to Mana'pz'va in the little book Gan, which is 
_ chiefly extracted from the Mircendiye Purin. There is a ſtriking reſem- 
blance between the legendary wars of the three principal Gods in Egyps and 
India. As Os1n1s gave battle to Trrnon, who was defeated at length, and 
even killed, by Hozxus, fo Baanna fought with Vizuwu, and gained an 
advantage over him, but was overpowered by Manxbzva, who cut off one 
of his five heads; an allegory, of which I cannot pretend to give the 


| {s) Ammian. Marcellin. 


n PLUTARCH 
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PLuTarcn afferts, that the prieſts of Egypt called the Sun their Lord and 
King; and their three Gods reſolve themſelves ultimately into him alone. 
Os1x1s was the Sun; Horus was the Sun; and fo, I ſuppoſe, was Trrnon, or 
the power of deftrufion by beat; though Pruraxen fays gravely, that ſuch as 
maintained that opinion were not worthy to be beard. The caſe was nearly the 
ſame in ancient India; but there is no ſubject on which the modern Bribmens 
are more reſerved ; for, when they are cloſely interrogated on the title of 
Diva, or God, which their moſt ſacred books give to the Sun, they avoid 
a direct anſwer, have recourſe to evaſions, and often contradi& one another 
and themſelves. They confeſs, however, unanimouſly, that the Sun is an 
emblem, or image, of their three great deities jointly and individually ; that 
is, of Bu aun, or the Supreme One, who alone exiſts really and abſolutely ; 
the three male divinities themſelves being only Mayà, or alluſion. The body 

of the Sun they conſider as Mid]; but fince he is the moſt glorious and active 

emblem of Gop, they reſpect him as an object of high veneration. All this 
muſt appear very myſterious; but it flows from the principal tenet of the 
Veidintis, that the only being, which has abſolute and real exiſtence, is the 
panded through the univerſe ; not merely as the ſou] of the world, but as. the 
provident ruler of it; ſending forth rays or emanations from his own eſſence, 
which are the pure vital ſouls of all animated creatures, whether moveable or 
immoveable ; that is, (as we ſhould expreſs. ourſelves,) both animals and ve- 
getables, and which he calls back to himſelf, according to certain laws eſta- 
bliſhed by his. unlimited wiſdom. Though Brahma be neuter in the character 
of the Moſt High One, yet in that of Supreme Ruler, he is named PaxAuz- 
wan: but through the infinite veneration to which he is entitled, the 


fice only to the higher emanations from him. In a mode incomprehenſible 
to 
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to inferior creatures, they are involved at firſt in the gloom of Miy2, and 
ſubject to various taints from attachment to worldly affections ; but they can 
never be reunited to their ſource, until they diſpel the illufion by ſelf-denial, re- 
nunciation of the world, and intellectual abſtractions; and until they remove 
the impurities which they have contracted, by repentance, mortification, and 
ſucceſſive paſſages through the forms of animals or vegetables, according to 
their demerits. In ſuch a reunion conſiſts their final beatitude ; and to effet 

it by the beſt poſſible means is the object of their ſupreme ruler; who, in 
order to reclaim the vicious, to puniſh the incorrigible, to protect the op- 

preſſed, to deſtroy the oppreſſor, to encourage and reward the good, and to 
ſhow all ſpirits the path to their ultimate happineſs, has been pleaſed (ſay the 

Bribmens) to manifeſt himſelf in a variety of ways, from age to age, in all parts 

of the habitable world. When he acts immediately, without aſſuming a ſhape, 

or ſending forth a new emanation, as when a divine ſound is heard from the 
ſky, that manifeſtation of himſelf is called 4c4/evim, or an ethereal voice. 

When the voice proceeds from a meteor, or a flame, it is ſaid to be agniripd, or 

formed of fire: but an avatars is a deſcent of the deity in the ſhape of a mor- 

tal; and an evdwars is a fimilar incarnation of an inferior kind, intended to an- 
emanations from him, are zirdcars, or bedileſs, in which ſtate they muſt be in- 

viſible to mortals; but when they are pratyacibã, or obvious to fight, they become 

ſaicarã, or embodied, either in ſhapes different from that of any mortal, and ex- 

preſſive of the divine attributes, as Caianx revealed himſelf to Azjun, or inahu- 

man form, which Czisnna uſually bore; and in that mode of appearing the deities 

are generally ſuppoſed to be born of woman, but without any carnal intercourſe. 


Thoſe who follow the Pirva Miminſe, or philoſophy of Jainini, admit no: 
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to his own attributes; and the Hindus, in general, perform acts of worſhip to 
ſome of their ancient monarchs and ſages, who were deified in conſequence of 

their eminent virtues. After theſe introductory remarks, we proceed to the ſe- 
veral manifeſtations, in Egypt, and other countries adjacent to the Nile, of 

Dr'vr\, and the three principal Gods of the Hindus, as they are expreſaly re- 
lated in the Purines, and other Sayſcrit books of antiquity. 


Drvr, or the Goddeſs, and Isr, or the Sovereign Queen, is the Is1s of Egypt, 
and repreſents Nature in general, but in particular the Earth, which the Iadian⸗ 
call Parir*'mvr; while water and humidity of all kinds are ſuppoſed by the Hin- 
ds to proceed from Vieunu, as they were by the Egyptians to proceed from 
Ounis. This account of Isis we find corroborated by Pruraxen: and Ser. 
ves aſſerts, that the very word Ian means Earth in the language of the 
Egyptians ; but this I conceive to be an error. 


1. It is related in the Schade, that, when the whole earth was covered with 
water, and Vunnu lay extended aſleep in the boſom of Dz'vr\, a lotos aroſe 
| from his navel, and ita aſcending flower ſoon reached the ſurface of the flood ; 
any creature on the boundleſs expanſe, imagined himſelf to be the firſt born, 
and entitled to rank above all future beings; yet reſolved to inveſtigate the 
deep, and to aſcertain whether any being exiſted in it, who could controvert his 
claim to pre- eminence. He glided, therefore, down the ſtalk of the lotos, and, 
finding Viszwv aſleep, aſked loudly who he was. I am the firſt born,” an- 
ſwered Vianuv, waking ; and when Baanna' denied his primogeniture, they 
had an obſtinate battle, till Mana H YA preſſed between them in great wrath, 
faying, It is I who am truly the firſt born: but I will reſign my pretenſions 


4 5 « to 


 _Trpnon; for Branwa', in his character of all-deſtroying Time, correſponds 
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« to either of you, who ſhall be able to reach and behold the fummit of my 
* head, or the ſoles of my feet.” Branna' inftantly aſcended; but having 
fatigued himſelf to no purpoſe in the regions of immenſity, yet loth to aban- 
don his claim, returned to Manx Dr va, declaring that he had attained and ſeen 
the crown of his head, and calling, as his witneſs, the firſt born cow. For 
rites ſhould be performed to Branma'; and that the -mouth of the cow ſhould 
| be defiled, and a cauſe of defilement, as it is declared to be in the oldeſt I- 
dan laws. When Visnxu returned, he acknowledged that he had not been 
able to ſee the fect. of Mana br va, who then told him, that he was really 
the firſt born among the Gods, and ſhould be raiſed above all. It was aſter this 
that Mana'pz'va cut off the fifth head of Baanna', whoſe pride (fays the 
| writer of the Scanda Purin) occaſioned his loſs of power and influence in the 
countries bordering on the river Cz. Whether theſe wild ſtories on the 
wars of the three principal Gods mean .only the religious wars between the 
ſeveral ſectaries, or whether they have any more hidden meaning, it is 
evident from the Parinas, which repreſent Egypt as the theatre of action, 
that they are the original legends of the wars between Oernis, Horus, and 


with Trynon; and Mana Dr Va, in that of the produSive principle, with Honus 

or Hana, who affumes each of his characters on various occaſions, either to 
reſtore the powers, or to ſubdue the opponents, of Vrisnuv, or active Nature, 
from whom his auxiliary ſprings. In Egypt (ſays PLuTarcn) certain ſacrifices 
were made even to Trrnon, but only on particular days, and for the pur- 
poſe of conſoling him after his overthrow; as in India no worſhip is paid to 
Branma), except on particular occafions, when certain offerings are made 
to him, but placed at ſome diſtance from the perſon who offers them. The 
Greeks have confounded Trrnox with Pr rnox, whoſe hiſtory has no connection 
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with the wars of the Gods, and who will appear in the following Section to be 
the Parr nrNxas: of the Hindus. The idea of Mana bz vA with bis bead in 
| the bigheft heaven, and bis feet in the loweſt parts of the earth, is conformable to 
the language of the Oracle, in its anſwer to Nicocrarzs, King of Cyprus : 


7 


And the ſame image is expreſſed, word for word, at the beginning of the 
fourth Veda, where the deity is deſcribed as Mabipuruſbs, or the Great Male. 


In the ſtory of the war between Ouinis and Tyynox, mention is made by 
PLuTARCH of a ſtupendous boar, in ſearch of whom Trynon travelled, with 
a view, perhaps, to ſtrengthen his own party, by making an alliance with him. 
Thus it is ſaid, in the Yeiſbne-vigeme, that Cririfure was a demon, with the 


face of a boar, who, nevertheleſs, was continually reading the Veda, and per- 


forming ſuch acts of devotion, that Viaunu appeared to him, on the banks 
of the Brabmaputra, promiſing to grant any boon that he could aſk. Cirũ- 
furs requeſted that no creature, then exiſting in the three worlds, might 
have power to deprive him of life; and Viannu granted his requeſt : but the 
demon became ſo inſolent, that the Dt vat, whom he oppreſſed, were obliged 
to conceal themſelves, and he aſſumed the dominion of the world. Viannu 
was then fitting on a bank of the Can, greatly diſquicted by the malignant in- 


gratitude of the demon; and, his wrath being kindled, a ſhape, which never be- 
fore had exiſted, ſprang from his eyes. It was Mana DE vA, in his deſtructive cha- 

rafter, who diſpelled in a moment the axxiety of Visunu, whence he acquired 
the ſurname of CauinTa'narza. With flaming eyes, contraſted brows, and his 
whole countenance diſtorted with anger, he ruſhed toward Crirdfura, ſeized him 
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with fury, and carried him under his arm in triumph over the whole earth; 
but at length caſt him lifeleſs on the ground, where he was transformed into a 
mountain, ſtill called the Mountain of CaO RA, or the Boar. The place where 
Visanv fat by the river Cad, has the name of Chintdbara-fbalt; and © all they 

« (fays the author of the A gn] who are troubled with anxious thoughts, 
* need only meditate on Cuix ran, and their cares will be diſſipated.” 
The word Chints was, I imagine, pronounced Xanthus by the deſcendants of 
Daxpa'xa'sa, or DarDanvs, who carried into their new ſettlements not only 
the name, but ſome obſcure notions relative to the power of the deity CuixTa'- 
HARA. The diſtrict of Troas, where they ſettled, was called alſo Xanth?. There 
was a town Xanthus in Lycia; and a nation of Xaxthi, or Xantii, in Thrace. 
A river of Lycia had that name; and ſo had another near Troy; in the waters 
of which grew a plant ſuppoſed capable of difpelling cares and terrors, which 
both Greeks and Indians believed to be cauſed by the preſence of ſome inviſible 


deity, or evil ſpirit, (a.) The river Xanthus, near Troy, was vulgarly called Sca- 


mander ; but its ſacred name, uſed in religious rites, was Xanthus ; as moſt 
rivers in India have different names, popular and holy. Xaxravs, accord- 
ing to Howes, was a ſon of Jurirzx, or, in the language of Indian Mythology, 
an avintare, or inferior manifeſtation, of Siva. Others make him a ſon ef 
the great TxzmILus, (I,) whom I ſhould ſuppoſe to be Jurrrer Temelins, or 
rather Tremelizs, worſhipped at Biennus, in Crete; for the Tremili, or Tremylie, 
| came originally from that iſland. According to Srzenaxus of Byzantium, the 
native country of XawTnus was Egypt, (ci) and on the ſhores of the A1 
Xanthari. A poet, cited by Stzenanus under the word Tremile, ſays, that 


(a) Flut. on Rivers, art. Scamander. (6) Steph. Byzant, Tremi 
(c) See the word Xanthus, 


Vox. III. - | ad XANTHUS, 
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Xawravs, ſon of Juyrrxk, travelled with his brothers over the whole world, 
and did @ great deal of miſchief; that is, according to the Panines, deſtroyed 
the inſolent Cro'ra'svrta, who was probably revered in the more weſtern coun- 
tries, where Vara'nr'swaRra once reigned, according to the Hindus, and where 
they believe his poſterity till to live in the ſhape of white verdbes, or boars. 
The legend of the wars between thoſe varibes and the ſarabbas, a ſort of 
- monſter, with the face of a lion, and wings like a bird, ſhall be explained in 
another eſſay on Yariba-#wih ; and I ſhall only add in this place, that the war 
was repreſented, according to Hzs10D, on the ſhield of Hzacuvr zs. At preſent 
the place where the temple of Auxtox formerly ſtood, has the name of Santariab, 
- which ray be derived from ſome altar ancieatly dedicated to CunrTa'nana. 


— told in the Nevede Purim, that Sera, the regent of the Sun, 
had choſtn a beautiful and well-peopled country in bene he-dufp, for the pur- 
poſe of performing his devotions ; but that he had no ſooner begun than the 
whole region was in flames, the waters dried up, and all its inhabitants 
deſtroyed ; fince which it has been denoininated Berbars. The Devatds, it is 
added, were in the greateſt diſtreſs; and Vunnu deſcended, with Baanus, 
; late with the author of the conflagration. Su'nvA praiſed and 
worſhipped 'them, but lamented that his devotion had not proſpered, and 
proiniſed to repair the injuries done by his flames. It is 1 (fad Vizuxv) 
« who muſt repair them; and when I ſhall reviſit this country in the 
character of Cx1snna, to deſtroy the demon Sanc-uun, the land ſhall 
« cool, and be repleniſhed with: plants and animals. The race of Palis ſhall 


N the . . 
« tribes.” 
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In the Uitera-charitre, and other ancient books, we find many ſtories 
concerning Sura, ſome of which have a mixture of aſtrological allegory. 
Once, it ſeems, he was performing acts of auſtere devotion, in the character 
of Tarana, or the Inflamer, when his conſort Prana, or Brightneſs, unable 
to bear his intenſe heat, aſſumed the form of CH n, or Shade, and was 
impregnated by him. Afier a period of a hundred years, when gods and men, 
expecting a terrible affapring, were in the utmoſt conſternatiqn, ſhe was 

delivered of a male child, in a remote place, afterwards called Arif bin, 
or Sauri-f' bin, from Arci and Sauri, the patronymicks of Arca and Su RTI. 
He was the genius of the planet which the Lations called Saturn, ang ac- 
quired among the Hindus the epithet of Sanz, and Saxaiscuara, of f- 
moving. For twelve years, during his education at Arti ban, no rain fell; 
but a deſtructive wind blew continually, and the air blazed- with tremendous 
Dajtyas, implored the protection and advice of Su'xra, who directed them 
to propitiate Sax, by performing religious rites to Vizunu, near the pippe} 
tree, which is an emblem of hin; and aſſured them, that, in future ages, the 
through four ſigus of the 4evir'hi, or Sn. The reign of Su'xva in 
government was tyrannical. All his pious and prudent ſubjects fled to the 
hilly countries, bordering on the river Nandi; while che irreligious and ran 
periſhed in the deſerts of burning ſand, to which the baneſul eyes of the tyranc 
reduced all the plains and meadows on which he looked. His father, returning 
to viſit his ancient realm, and ſeeing the deſolation of the whole country, 
expelled Sant, and ſent for another of his ſons, named Auxva, who, being ap- 
pointed ſucceſſor to his brother, purified the land, recalled the holy men from 
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reſided at Aurva- ſ bin, ſo called from his name: but he returned afterwards to 
Vabni-f bin, the preſent Azarbiijin, or the Seat of Fire, in the interior Cuſba- 
 dwipa, where he was performing his devotions on Trüringa, or the mountain 
with three peaks, at the time when his father ſummoned him to the govern- 
ment of Barbara. Juſt before that time he had given a dreadful proof of his 
power; for as Ara"Ma, the ſon of a ſon of SaTYavRa'ta, (and conſequently 
the Aram of Scripture,) was hunting in that country with his whole army, near 
a ſpot where Duxva'sas, a cholerick faint, and a ſuppoſed avintar of Ma- 
nab vA, was fitting rapt in deep meditation, Axama inadvertently ſhot an 
arrow, which wounded the foot of Duxva'sas, who no ſooner opened his eyes, 
than Augva ſprang from them, in the ſhape of a flame, which conſumed 
Akan and his party, together with all the animals and vegetables in Cuſba- 
 dwip. It ſeems to me that Aurva is Vulcan, or the God of Fire, who 
reigned, according to the Egyptian prieſts, after the Sun; though ſome 
have pretended, ſays Diodorvs, that he had exiſted before that luminary; as 
the Hindus alledge, that Aout, or Fire, had exiſtence in an elementary ſtate 
| before the formation of the Sun, but could not be faid to have dominion till 
its force was concentrated. In another character he is Onus the Elder, or 
AroLto, a name derived, I imagine, from a Sanſcrie word, implying a 
power of diſpelling humidity. No doubt, the whole ſyſtem of Egyptiax 
and Indian mythology muſt at firſt view ſeem ſtrangely inconſiſtent; but, 
fince all the Gods reſolve themſelves into one, of whom they were no 
more than forms or appearances, it is not wonderful that they ſhould be 
confounded; eſpecially as every emanation from the Supreme Spirit was 
one another, ſometimes recalled, ſometimes continued or renewed, and va- 
riouſly reflected or refracted in all directions. Another ſource of confuſion is 
the infinite variety of legends which were invented from time to time in 


Greece, 
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Greece, Egypt, Italy, and India; and when all the cauſes of inconſiſtency are 
confidered, we ſhall no longer be ſurpriſed to ſee the ſame appellations given to 
very different deities, and the ſame deities appearing under different appella- 
tions. To give an example in Sa runn: the planet of that name is the Sani of 
India, who (ſays Dronoxus) was conſidered by the Chaldeans as the moſt power- 
| ful of the heavenly bodies, next to the Sun; but his influence was thought 
baneful; and incantations, with offerings of certain perfumes, were uſed to avert 
or to mitigate it. When the name is applied to Cunonos, the Father of the 
| Gods, it means CLA, or Time, a character both of Manx br va and BAA 
* but when he is called Cnroxos, he ſeems to be the gigantick Crauncua of 
the Hindus; while the Sarurn of Latium, and of the Golden Age, appears to 
be quite a different perſon; and his title was probably derived from Sarv- 
 AVERNA, Which implies an age of veracity and righteouſneſs. BaAnNA with 
a red complexion is worſhipped (ſay the Purinas) in the dwip of Puſbcars, 
which I ſuppoſe to be a maritime country at no great diſtance from Egypt. 
He was there called the Firſt-born of Nature, Lord of the Univerſe, and 
Father of Deitics: and the mythology of Puſbcare having paſſed into Greece, 
we find Curonos repreſented in thoſe characters, but mild and beneficent-to 
prevailed on the banks of the Nile and the Ganges. I cannot help ſuſpecting 
that the word Cala was the origin of Coxt us, or Coils, as Ennivs wrote it; 
and the Arran of the Jainas, who was a form of Mana'ca'La, might originally 
have been the ſame with Un anus. As to Runa, there can be no doubt that 
ſhe is the Goddeſs RI, whom the Hindus call the Mother of the Gods: but 
ſome ſay that ſhe alſo produced malignant beings : and PLtxy tells us that ſhe 
was the mother of Trrnon, who became ſovereign of Egypt, (a,) but was 


(a) Lib, 2, Cap. 25, &c. 
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depoſed and expelled by Avzzis or Horus, where we have preciſely the 
ſtory of Sant and Auxva. We cannot but obſerve, that the ſucceſſion of the 
Gods in Egypt, according to Maxzrno, is exactly in the ſpirit of Hindu my- 
thology, and conformable, indeed, to the Purinas themſelves; and we may 
add, before we leave the planets, that, although VaInasrrri, an ancient legi- 
ſlator and philoſopher, be commonly ſuppoſed to dĩrect the motions of JuerTes, 
| which now bears his name, yet many of the Hindus acknowledge that Stva, 
or the God Jo rirzx, ſhines in that planet, while the Sun is the peculiar ſtation 
of Visunv, and Sa run is directed by Banane,, whom, for that reaſon, the 

Egyptians abhorred, not daring even to pronounce his true name, and abomi- 
| nating all animals with red hair, becauſe it was his colour. 


There is ſomething very remarkable in the number of years during which 
Arca and his ſon reigned on the banks of the Cin. The Sun, according 
to the Bribmens, began his devotion immediately after the flood, and con- 
tinued it a hundred years. Saut, they ſay, was born a hundred years after 
his conception, and reigned a hundred years, or till the death of ARA , 
who muſt therefore have died about three hundred years after the deluge, and 
_ fifty years before his grandfather; but the Pairaxics inſiſt that they were years 
of Bun. Now one year of mortals is a day and night of the Gods, and 
360 of our years is one of theirs: 12,000 of their years, or 4,320,000 of ours, 
conſtitute one of their ages, and 2000 ſuch ages are Bxannma”'s day and 
night, which muſt be multiplied by 360 to make one of his years: ſo that 
the chronology of Egypt, according to the Bribmens, would be more extravagant 
than that of the Egyptians themſelves, accotding to Manzruo. The Talmud 
contains notions of divine days and years, founded on paſſages in Scripture 
ill underſtood. The period of 12,000 years was Etruſcan, and that of 4,320,000 

_ was 
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was formed in Chaldea by repetitions of the far. The Turdatani, an old and 
learned nation in Spain, had a long period nearly of the ſame kind. But for 
particular inquiries into the ancient periods, and the affinity between them, T 
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| The place where the Sun is feigned to have performed his ads of reli- 
gious auſterity, is named the fb, or ſtation, of Arca, Suuva, and Tarana. 
As it was on the limit between the dwipas of Cuſb and Sanc ba, the Purins 
aſcribed it indifferently to either of thoſe countries. I believe it to be the 
Tabpanhts of Scripture, called Tapbna, or Taphnai, by the ſeventy Interpre- 
ters, and Daphne in the Reman Itinerary, where it is placed fixteen miles 
from Pelufium. It is mentioned by Hzzoporvs, under the name of Daphne 
Pelufice, (4,) and by Srzenaxvs under that of Dephne near Pelufum; but 
ꝶ6ͤ — —ͤ—ꝛ- 


famed Berb Shemeſh, or Heliopolis, which was built (fays Drobonus) by Auris, 
in honour of his father the Sun, (5.) Azrrs firſt taught aſtronomy in Egype; 
and there was a college of aſtronomers at Heliopolis, with an obſervatory and 
a" temple of the Sun, the -magnificence and celebrity of which might have 
occaſioned the change of the ancient name into du bin, as it was tranſlated 
6 2. or Agx1, built 


(a) B. 2. C. 30. % B. 6. c. 19 
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ſeveral places of worſhip in the regions adjacent to the Cz/?; and we ſtill find 
the town of Arkico near the Red Sea, which is not mentioned, indeed, by any 
-of the . Grecian geographers; but the headland contiguous to it is called, by 
Prot zur, the Promontory of Sarurtxn. The genius of Sa ruxx is deſcribed in 
the Purins as clad in a black mantle, with a dark turban looſely wrapped round 
his head; his aſpect hideous, and his brows knit with anger; a trident in one 
of his four hands, a cimiter in a ſecond, and in the two others, a bow and 
ſhafts, The prieſts of Sarunx in Egypt, where his temples were always out 

of the towns, are ſaid by Errynaxius to have worn a dreſs nearly fimilar. 
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To conclude this head, we muſt add, that the. bun of Aunva is now called 
Arfu by the Copts, (a;) e 4 
„ OL On. 


III. The metamorphoſis of Luxvs into Luxa was occaſionally mentioned 
in the preceding Section; but the legend muſt now be told more at length. 
The God So'ua, or Cranpaa, was traverſing the earth with his favourite 
conſort Ro'n1n1”; and, arriving at the ſouthern mountain, Sabyädri, they un- 
warily entered the foreſt of Gazr?, where ſome men having ſurpriſed Ma- 
nN careſſing that Goddeſs, had been formerly puniſhed by a change of 
their ſex, and the foreſt had retained a power of effecting the like change on all 
males who ſhould enter it. Cnanpn A, inſtantly becoming a female, was ſo 
afflicted and aſhamed, that ſhe haſtened far 10 the weſ, ſending Ro'umr' 
to her ſcat in the ſky, and concealed herſelf in a mountain, afterwards named 


(a) Lett. Edif, vol. 5. p. 267. 
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then covered the world each night: the fruits of che earth were. deſtroyed ; 
head, implored the afliſtance of Manator'va, who no fooner placed Cnanbur 
title of Chandraiic bers. This fable has been explained to me by an ingenious 
Pandit. To the inhabitants of the countries near the ſource of the Can, the 
| Moon being in the manſion of Ribiad,. or the Pleiads, ſeemed to vaniſh behind 
the ſouthern mountains. Now, when the: Moon is in ita oppoſition to the Son, 

it is the god Cnanpra ; but when in conjunction with it, the goddeſs Cnan- 
Dar), who was in that ſtate feigned to have conceived the Pulindes mentioned 
a powerful influence on vegetation, eſpecially on certain plants, and, above = 
all, on the Simalats, or Moos- plant; but its power, they ſay, is greateſt at 
the pirnima, or full, after which it gradually decays, till, on the dark #i#b5, or 
clew for the. intricate labyrinth of the Pura, which contain all he 
under fimilar fables. We have already made remarks on the region and 
mountains of the Moon, which the Pardzes” place in the exterior Che- 
 dwip, or the ſouthern parts of Africa; and we only add, that the Pallas 
confider the female Moon as a form of the celeſtial Far, or Is, which 
may ſeem to be incompatible with the mythological ſyſtem of zdis : but 
the Hindus have, in truth, an Isis with ihrer forms, called Swan-pr'vr* in 
heaven, Buv-px'vi* on earth, and Pa"ra'ta-prvr in the infernal regions. 
The conſort of the Terreſtrial Goddeſs is named Bav-pr'va, who refides 
on Sunrrxv, and is a vicegerent on earth of the three principal deities. 
He ſeems to be the Bas of the Greek Mythologiſts, and the Bupras of 


3B IV. When 


IV. When this earth was covered with:waters, Mana'ca'ta, ho floated on 
their ſurface; bebeld a company 6f Apſargfer, or Nymphs, and expreſſed with 
ſuch force his admiration of their beauty, mat Mana'ci'zr, his conſort, was 
above che waters of the deluge, as they were dried up ot᷑ ſubſided ; but the 
ground gave way under the preſſure of his feet at every ſtep; ami the balance of 
the globe was; nearly.deſtroyed. It-this. diſtreſs. he- was ſeen by the relenting 
Cærx on the ſite of Srirangepattans ; and conſidering the injuryiwhich the uni. 
verſe would. ſuſtain. by her concealment, ſhe appeared in the character of Ra'- 
IAA Ian, and in the formiof a damſel more lovely than an Agſaras, on the 
banks of a river ſince: named Ci. There tat length he faw and approached 
her! in. the charaQter « of RA. des: and in hs Wye .« beautiful 
11. the increaſe. of animal and eee eee eee. in 

agricilcure: and uſeſul arts. At laſt they returned co C ba- dip, and ſettled at 
a place which from them was named the Si bin of Riſjarnxjuewara and Ra. 
: JaRkaJEswarn, and which appears:to be the Nyſa of Arabia, called Elim in Scrip- 

tute, and. El fer by: modernicgeographers : but l Tir.belongs properly to the 
with men, till the: igiquities.of later generations compelled them to diſappear ; 
and they have fince e e ee — and Isa N, 
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. Kart appexiants "a Bepþ; that country is 
R in an inteription mentioned by Droponus, and ſaid to 
have been ſoutit om a pillar in Arabia. She was vy che Egyptians to 
bor Tn; and is declared in the nnn 


over Cx dwip within, as her” conſort has the title, in: the frakiex inſcrip- 
tba of Kizg Obrits; 'conformably;'in beth inflances, do the charadlers under 
- which they appeared da the barks of e Nile. Tue place where Tzrs was firſt 
viſible became of courſe an object of worſhip ; but, as it is not particularly no- 
ticed by the mythologifts of the weſt, we cannot preciſely afcertain-irs ſituation. 
It was probably one of -the places in the Delta, : each of which in dtnomi. 
nated zun; and I think it was the town of Ian, - near Sedengvits;; (a, } how 
are til} to be ſeen. As Vente came from'the weſterri- peninſula of Adi he 
Ne 
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3 l eee — „ hi gs Mi 
of the wellen mythclog had reſolved to ſet mankind an exainple of Per- 
forming religious aufteritics, and choſe for that purpoſe an Aramya, or ininbabited 
foreſt, on the banks of the Nile; but Amsa', named alſo Baava'ni and Una, 

being uneaſy at his abſence, and gueſſing the place of his retirement, aſſumed 
the character of Auaxxa-· Dr vr, or Goddeſs of the Fortfty und appeared ſpotting 
among the trees at a place called afterwards Cind ua: or the Wood of De- 
| alſo the title of Aravr-pr'vi'; and the ſcene of their mutual: careſſes had the 
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(6) Tab. Peutinger. Plin. Steph. Byzantium, 
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Wenne was at 
firſt called Bu A an, and ſeems to be the celebrated Bubafos, or, . inthe 
oblique caſe, Burbafton, peculiarly ſacred to Drana, the Goddeſs of Woods. 
From Bhevatev?, which was at ſome diſtance from the Nile, in the midſt of 
they formed Buto and Bats : and there alſo ſtood a famous temple of Draxa. 
The fituation of Cririvexs cannot be ſo eaſily aſcertained ; but it could not 
have been far from the two laſt-mentioned places, and was probably in the 
Delta, where we find a moſt diſtinguiſhed temple of Venus at Apbroditopolis, 
(a,) now Atar-bekbi, which, according to Srernanus of Byzantium, was at 
no great diſtance from Atribi. The Goddeſs had, indeed, laid afide the cha- 
racter of Diana when Bnava perceived her, and aſſumed that of Buava'xr, or 
Venus. The three places of worſhip here mentioned were afterwards con- 
tinually viſited by numerous pilgrims, whom the Brabminda-puris, from 
which the whole fable is extracted, pronounces entitled to delight and happineſs 
both in this world and the next. | 


tively, that no Egyptian king bore that name; though altars, on which men 
were anciently ſacrificed, were dedicated to Businis ; and the human victims of 
the Hindus were offered to the conſort of Buavzswarna. The Naramidbe, or 
ſacrifice of a man, is allowed by ſome ancient authorities; but ſince it is prohibited 
under pain of the ſevereſt torture in the next world, by the writers of the Brabme, 


of the Fditye-purin, and even of the Bbigevat itſelf, we cannot imagine that any 
Bribmen would now officiate at ſo horrid a ceremony : though it is aſſerted by 


(a) Herod. B. 8. C. 4s. 
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_ 
ſome, that the Pamdras, or Pariar nations, in different parts of India, diſregard 
the prohibition; and that the Carbaras, who were allowed by Para'su-na'ma 
to ſettle in the Cincan, to ſacrifice a man, in the courſe of every generation, 
to — wrath of Rexvca'-pr'vr. 


| Before we quit the ſubject of , we muſt add two legends from the 
Bribminds, which clearly relate to Egypt. A juſt and brave king, who reigned 
on the borders of Himilays, or ant, travelled over the world to deſtroy 
the robbers who then infeſted it; and, as he uſually ſurpriſed them by gbr, he 
was ſurnamed Nactamcyara. To his fon Nis AchaRA, whoſe name had the 
ſame fignification, he gave the kingdom of Barbers, near the Golden Moun- 

tains, above Syene; and NuwaAcnan A followed, at firſt, the example of his 

father, but at length grew ſo inſolent as to contend with Invra, and oppreſſed 
| both Devas and Dixeves, who had recourſe to ATavii-pr'vr, and ſolicited her 

protection. The Goddeſs adviſed them to lie for a time concealed in Swerge, 
by which we muſt here underſtand the wounteins; and when the tyrant raſhly 
attempted to drive her from the banks of the Nile, ſhe attacked and flew 
him. The Divas then returned finging her praiſes; and on the ſpot where 
ſhe fought with Nis A nA they raiſed a temple, probably a pyramid, which 
from her was called Atavi-mandire. Two towns in Egypt are ſtill known to 
me Copts by the names of Af, Aab, and Au: and to both of them the Greeks 
gave that of Apbroditopolis. The diſtrict round the moſt northerly of them is 
to this day named [brit, which M. D'AnviLs with good reaſon thinks a cor- 
ruption of Aphrodite; but Atevimandir is Ati to the ſouth of Allabirab, not 
the n e near Thebes, which allo is mentioned in the Pardnes, and 
25 
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| Another title of the Goddeſs was AstiTata', which ſhe derived from the fol- 
lowing adventure. VI IATA, or viforious on borſedack, was a virtuous and 
powerful king of the country round the Mανν?ʒ Mountains; but his firſt 
miniſter, having revolted from him, collected an army of Alech bas in the hills 
of Gandba-midan, whence he deſcended in force, gave battle to his maſter, 
took him priſoner, and uſurped the dominion of his country. The royal cap- 
tive, having found means io eſcape, repaired to the banks of the Can, and 
fixing eight ſharp iron ſpikes in a circle at equal diſtances, placed himſelf in 
the centre, prepared for death, and reſolved to perform the moſt rigorous acts 


of devotion. Within that circle he remained a whole year, at the cloſe of 


which the Goddeſs appeared to him, iſſuing like a flame from the eight iron 
points; and preſenting him with a weapon called Afri-mudgera, or a ſtaff 
armed with eight ſpikes fixed in an iron ball; ſhe aſſured him, that all men, 

V who ſhould ſee that ſtaff in his hand, muſt either ſave themſelves by precipitate | 
flight, or would fall dead and mangled on the ground. The king received 
the weapon with confidence, ſoon defeated the uſurper, and erected a pyramid | 

in honour of the Goddeſs, by the name of AznTa'rxa'-pz'vi?, The writer of 
the Purins places it near the C472 river in the-woods of Tapar; and adds, that 
all ſuch as viſit it will receive aſſiſtance from the Goddeſs for a whole 
year. Abtan means eight; and the word ara properly ſignifies the ſpoke of 
a wheel, yet is applied to any thing reſembling. it; but, in the popular 
Indian dialecte, ofbts is pronounced att; and the appearance, which STzazo 
mentions, of the Goddeſs ArnropitE under the name of Arraza, muſt, I 
think, be the ſame with that of AsATARA. The Aſbtaroth of the Hebrews, 
and the old Perfian word aftirab, now written fitdrab, (or a far with eight 
7ays,) are moſt probably derived from the two Saꝝſerit words. Though the 
ph raiſed his pyramid, or temple, was named AÞbtard- 
ww 4 
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# bin, yet, as the Goddeſs to whom he inſcribed it was no other than Aravr'. 
den, it has retained among the -Coprs the appellation of Ai, or Agfu, and 
e e eee 
bank of the” Nile. | SEE. Peep * 1 3 


VI. PI —_ ung the transformation of Dz'v1', or Sen 
nf we find a wild aſtronomiecal tale in the Naas Seibita, or Hiſtory 
of the Indian Cas rox and Fo Luk. In one of her arme, it ſeems, ſhe ap- 
peared as Pranpa', or Zight, and afſumed-the ſhape of Afwind, or a mare, 
which is the firſt of the lunar manſions. ' The Sun approached her in the form 
of. a horſe; -and be no ſooner had touched her noſtrils wich his, than the con- 
ceived. the. twins, uho, after their birth, were called Afwini-rumiran, or the 
| two ſons of AswIxI'. Being left by their parents, who knew their .deftiny, 
they were adopted by Bxanma', who entruſted them to the care of his ſon | 
Dacana; and, under that ſage preceptor, they learned the whole Ayurvide, 
or ſyſtem of medicine. In their early age they travelled over the world, per- 
forming wonderful cures on gods and men; and they are generally painted 
on horſeback, in the forms of beautiful youths, armed with javelins. At firſt 
they reſided on the Cula Mountains, near Colchis; but InDxa, whom they had 
inſtructed in the ſcience. of healing, gave them ſtation in Egypt, near the 
river: Cad, and numme As modi- 
8 r dates 
Ripa-yauvena-fi*bala, or the land of beauty and youth. According to ſome au- 
thorities, one of them had the name of A'swin, and the other of Cuna's; 
one of Na'satTYa, the other of Dasza; but, by the better opinion, thoſe 
appellations are to be uſed in the dual number, and applied to them both. 
They are alſo called Aswaxa'sav, or. A8wacanxa'sau, becauſe their mother 
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conceived them by her zofrils: but they are conſidered as united fo inti- 
mately, that each ſeems either, and they are often held to be one individual deity. 
As twin brothers, the two Dasnas, or Cuma'ras, are evidently the Droscor: 
of the Greeks; but when repreſented as an individual, they ſeem to be ZEscv- 
Larius, which my Pandit ſuppoſes to be AswicuLara, or Chief of the race 
| of Afeoi. That epithet might, indeed, be applied to the Sun; and Escu- 
Larius, according to ſome of the weſtern mythologiſts, was a form of the Sun 
himſelf. The adoption of the twins by Baauna', whoſe favourite bird was 
the phcenicopteros, which the Europeans changed into a ſwan, may have given 
riſe to the fable of Lzpa: but we cannot wonder at the many diverſities in the 
old mythological ſyſtem, when we find in the Purizes themſelves very different 
genealogies of the ſame divinity, and very different accounts of the ſame ad- 


Escur Aptus, or Ascizrftus, was a ſon of AroLLo; and his mother, accord- 
ing to the Pheniciazs, was a goddeſs, that is, a form of Dxvr. He too 
| was abandoned by his parents, and educated by Au rox aus, the fon of Arcas, 
(a.) The Afwiculopas, or Aſclepiades, had extenſive ſettlements in Theſſaly, 
(3,) and, I believe, in Meſexia. The word mn ſeems to have given a 
name to the town of ni, now Aiſun, in Upper Egypt; for Suna, a Horſe, 
| is indubitably changed by the Pente into 4b, or 4: but 4% le was 

probably the town of Abydus in the Thebais; and might have been ſo named 
from Abbids, a contraction of. Abbimatada: for Srrxano informs us, that it was 
anciently a very large city, the ſecond in Egypt, after Thebes; that it flood 
about ſeven miles and a half to the weſt of the Nile; that a celebrated tem- 


(s) Pauſan, B. 7. C. 8g. 


(5) Pauſan. B. 8. C. 25. 
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ple of Osrais was near it, and a magnificent edifice in it, called the palace 
of MzMxon; that it was famed alſo for a well, or pool of water, with winding 
ſteps all round it; that the ſtructure and workmanſhip of the reſervoir were 
very fingular, the ſtones uſed in it of an aftoniſhing magnitude, and the ſculp.. 
ture on them excellent, (a.) Hzroportus infifts that the names of the Dros- 
cuRI were unknown to the Egyptians; but ſince it is poſitively aſſerted in the 
Purũnas, that they were venerated on the banks of the Nile, they muſt have been 
| revered, I preſume, in Egypt under other names. Indeed, Haryocraris and 
Harrromzx ion, the — 
cn of the . TTY 


VII. Biſive we citer 6n the nexs-dignad, 1 aid penn win ah gn 
| nounced ira, is the root of a Sanſcrit verb fignifying praiſe, and ſynonymous 
with ila, which oſtener occurs in the Vida. The Rigvide begins with the 
phraſe Agnim ils, or, I fing praiſe to fire. Visnwnu then had two warders of 
his ethereal palace, named Java and Vijara, who carried the pride of office 
to ſuch a length, that they inſulted the ſeven Mabarfbis, who had come, with 
SANACA at their head, to preſent their adorations: but the offended Nißis 
pronounced an imprecation on the inſolent warders, condemning them to be 
adbiyini, or born below, and to paſs through three mortal forms before they 
could be re · admitted to the divine preſence. In conſequence of this execra- 
tion, they firſt appeared on earth as Hizanra'csna, or Golden-eyed; and Hi- 
RANYACASIPU, or Clad in gold; ſecondly, as Nan and * and 
laſtly, as Cansa and SISUPA LA. 


In their firſt appearance they were the twin ſons of Cas'raya and Dirt. Be- 
n. and the Divates, 


(e) Strabo, B. 9. P. 434 486. 


Vo. III. | 30 3 unable 


| brutal, without arts or ſciences, and even without a regular language; that 
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unable to bear its exceſſive heat and /ight, retired to the banks of the Can, 
reſolving to lie concealed till ſhe was delivered : but the term of her geſtation 
was ſo long, and her labour fo difficult, that they remained a thouſand years near 
the holy river, employed in acts of devation. - At length Dx vr appeared to 
them in a new character, and had afterwards the title of Tor ra, or TIA, be- 
cauſe ſhe was praiſed by the Gods in their bymns, when they implored her 
aſſiſtance in the delivery of Diri. She granted their requeſt, and the two 
Daityas were born; after which I'Lita'-pz'vi aſſured mankind, that any wo- 
man, who ſhould fervently invoke her in a ſimilar fituation, ſhould have im. 
mediate relief. The D#vas erected a temple in the place where ſhe made 
| herſelf viſible to them, and it was named the ban of Toits', or Fiira'; which 
was probably the town of githya, or Nithye, in Upper Egypt; where ſacred 
rites were performed to Eirirava, or Exzurno, the Lucixa of the Latians, 
who aſſiſted women in labour. It ſtood cloſe to the Nile, oppoſite to Great 
Apallanopolis, and ſeems to be the Leucothes of Piiny. This goddeſs is now 
invoked in Jodie by women in childbed, and = bamt-offering of certain per. 
fumes is appropriated to the occaſion. 


vm. We bead in the Mabod-bimiloya-Chands, that, after a deluge, from 
which very few of the human race were preſerved, men became ignorant and 


part of Sanc'ha-dwip, in particular, was inhabited by various tribes, who were 
perpetually, difputing; but that Fswara deſcended among them, appeaſed 
invidious diſtinckions; whence the place where he appeared was denominated 
Miira-ff bin; that he ſent his conſort Va'cz'swarr, or the Goddeſs of Speech, 
to inſtruct the riſing generations in arts and language; for which purpoſe ſhe 
alſo vifited the dwip of Cusna. Now the ancient city of MisrRa was 
Memphis ; and when the ſeat of government was transferred to the oppoſite ſide 
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of the river, the new city had likewiſe the name of Mir, which it fill 
„EL ³ I WIE 
— 


Va'ct8wara, or Va'cr'ss', — — Bac rivas and Berz, 
means the Lord of Speech; but I have ſeen only one temple dedicated to a 
god with that title: it ftands' at Gangdpur, formerly Debterra, near Banires, 
and appears to be very ancient. The image of Va'crswara, by the name 
of Six b va, was brought from the weſt by a grandſon of Cx re-utsxa, 
n_—_ CTR 

er, vulgarly named Baszaz1 ; but the Brabmens on the ſpot informed me, 

„ Ba'crswarr, The preciſe meaning of Stad b va is 
not aſcertained: if it be not a corruption of Sar br va, it means the God of 
the Head: but the generality of Bribmens have a fingular diflike to the 
| deſcendants of Gaurau, and object to their modes of worſhip, which ſeem, 
indeed, not purely Indian. The prieſts of Baorswars, for inftance, offer 
to his conſort a lower mantle with a red fringe, and an carthen pot fhaped like 
a coronet, To the god himfelf they prefent a vaſe full of arak: and they even 
facrifice a hog to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and reſtoring the 
carcaſe to its owner; a ceremony which the Egyptians performed in honour = 
of Bacenus Osrzis, whom I fuppoſe to be the fame deity, as I believe the 
Baſſarides to have been ſo named from Bafſeri. Several demigods (of whom 
 Cierro reckons five) (a) had the name of Baccnvs; and it is not impro- 
bable that ſome conſuſion has been cauſed by rhe reſemblance of names. 
Thus 'Ba'ciswara was changed by the Greeks in Baccuus Ovizis; and 


(a) De Nat. Deor. 


3C 2 
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when they introduced a foreign name, with the termination of a caſe in their 
own tongue, they formed a nominative from it; hence from Buacawa's alſo 
they firſt made Baccnon, and afterwards Baccnos; and, partly from that 
ſtrange careleſſneſs conſpicuous in all their inquiries, partly from the reſerve 
of the Egyptian prieſts, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and India 
into one, whom they miſcalled Os121s. We have already obſerved, that 
Ysrrs was the truer pronunciation of that name, according to HeLLaxicus; 
though Pruraxcn infiſts that it ſhould be S1xts or Stxrus: but Yrs, or 
Iswanra, ſeems in general appropriated to the incarnations of Mana A'DE'VA, 

while Satis or Status was applied to thoſe of Vieunu. Wo 


IX. When the Pindevas, according to the Yribedbaima, wandered over the 
world, they came to the banks of the Cin river, in Sanc ha- dwip, where they 
faw a three-cyed man fitting with kingly tate, ſurrounded by his people, 
and by animals of all forts, whom he was inſtructing in ſeveral arts, accord. 
ing to their capacities. To his human ſubjects he was teaching agriculture, 
elocution, and writing. The deſcendants of Panpv, having been kindly re- 
ceived by him, related their adventures at his requeſt; and he told them, in 
return, that, having quarrelled, in the manſion of BaAnMA, with Dacsna, 
his father-in-law, he was curſed by Menu, and doomed to take the form of a 
Minave, or man, whence he was named on earth A'Manz'swara; that his faith- 
ful conſort transformed herſelf into the river CP, and purified his people; 
while he guided them with the ſtaff of empire, and gave them inſtruction, 
of which he had found them in great need. The place, where he reſided, 
was called 4'mancſwara-ffbin, or the ſeat of A'Man, or A'Mon, which can 
be no other than the s of Scripture, tranſlated Dioſpolis by the Seventy 
Interpreters; but it was Dioſpolis between the canals of the Delta, near 
4 the 


| man? The Egyptian prieſts had nearly the fame ſtory which we find in the 
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the ſea and the lake Manzal?; for the Prophet Nanun (a) deſcribes it as a 
town fituated among rivers, with waters round about it, and the ſea for its 
rampart; ſo that it could not be either of the towns named alſo Diofpolis in 
Upper Egypt ; and the Hinds author ſays expreſsly, that it lay to the north of 


Having before declared my opinion, that the Nepb of the three greater Pro- 
phets was derived from Nabbas, or the ſty, and was properly called Nabba- 
}wara-f bin, or Nabha-fbin, 1 have little to add here. Hosta once calls 
it Moph, (ö,) and the Chaldean paraphraſt, Maphes ; while Rabbi Kincu 
aſſerts, that Moph and Noph were one and the ſame town. The Seventy 
always render it Memphis, which Copts and Arabs pronounce Menuf or Mer: 
and though I am well aware that ſome travellers, and men of learning, deny 
the modern May to be on the ſite of Memphis, yet in the former Section I 
have given my reaſons for diſſenting from them, and obſerved, that Memphis 
occupied a vaſt extent of ground along the Nile, conſiſting, in fact, of ſeveral 
towns or diviſions, which had become contiguous by the acceſſion of new build- 
ings. May not the words Noph and Menf have been taken from Nabbe and 
Minava, ſince Nabbiminavs, as a title of Iwan, would ſignify the celeftial 


Purins; for they related, that the ocean formerly reached to the ſpot where 
Memphis was built by king Mixzs, Minas, or Mixzvas, who forced the ſea 
back, by altering the courſe of the Nile, which, depoſiting its mud in immenſe | 
quantities, gradually formed the Delta. 


(a) Ch. 3. v. 8. | (3) Ch. 9. v. 6. 
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Dioſpolis, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet great, was a name of Thebes, which 
was alſo called the City of the Sun, (a) from a celebrated temple dedicated 
to that luminary, which I ſuppoſe to be the Siryi/wera-f*bin of the old 
Hindu writers. The following legend concerning it is extracted from the 
Bhbiſcara-mibatmya. The ſon of So'Mara'ja, named Pusurac rv, having 
inherited the dominions of his father, neglected his publick duties, contemned 
the advice of his miniſters, and abandoned himſelf to voluptuouſneſs ; till 
Burma, fon of Pa'wara, (or of an oatcaft,) deſcended from the hills of 
Niladri, and laid fiege to his metropolis. The prince, unable to defend it, 
made his eſcape, and retired to a wood on the banks of the Cali. There, 
having bathed in the ſacred river, he performed penance for his former diſ- 
ſolute life, ſtanding twelve days on one leg, without even taſting water, and 
- with his eyes fixed on the Sun; the regent of which appeared to him in the 
character of Su'xyz'swara, commanding him to declare what he moſt de- 
ſired. Grant me migſba, or beatitude,” faid Pusnracz ru, proſtrating 
| himſelf before the deity; who bade him be patient, affured him that his 
offences were expiated, and promiſed to deſtroy his enemies with intenſe 
heat ; but ordered him to raiſe a temple, inſcribed to Su'xvyr'swara, on the 
very ſpot where he then ſtood; and declared that he would efface the 
ſins of all ſuch pilgrims as ſhould viſit it with devotion. He alſo directed 
his votary, who became, aſter his reſtoration, a virtuous and fortunate monarch, 
to celebrate a yearly feſtival in honour of Su vA, on the ſeventh lunar day, 
in the bright half of Mighe. We need only add, that Heliopolis, in Lower 
Egypt, though a literal tranſlation of Surya. f bau, could not be the ſame 
place, as it was not on the banks of the Nile. | 


x. One of the wildeſt fictions, ever invented by mythologiſts, is told in 
the Padma and the Bhigavat ; yet we find an Egyptian tale very ſimilar to it. 
(a) Diod, Sic. B. 2. c. 1. 


The 
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The wife of Cas rA, who had been the guru, or ſpiritual guide, of Czrsnna, 
complained to the incarnate God, that the occan had ſwallowed up her children 
near the plain of Prabbãſa, or the weſtern coaſt of Gujare, now called Gujarat ; 
and ſhe ſupplicated him to recover them. Caan haſtened to the ſhore, 
and being informed by the Sea-god, that Saxc'na'sura, or Pa'ncnaJjanya, 
had carried away the children of his preceptor, he plunged into the waves, and 
ſoon arrived at Cuſba- dip, where he inſtructed the Cutile-cifas in the whole 
ſyſtem of religious and civil duties, cooled and embelliſhed the peninſula, 
to it, and placed the government of the country on a ſecure and permanent 
baſis. He then diſappeared; and, having diſcovered the haunt of Sanc'Ha'SURA, 
lently agitated, and the land overflowed; but, not finding the Brabmen's chil- 
dren, he tore the monſter from his ſhell, which he carried with him as a me- 
morial of his victory, and uſed afterwards in battle by way of a trumpet. As 
he was proceeding to Yariba-dwip, or Europe, he was met by Varuna, the 
chief God of the Waters, who affured him poſitively, that the children of Car 
were not in his domains. The preſerving power then deſcended to Tamapurd, 
VAM, that he ran forth to make his proſtrations, and reſtored the children, 
with whom Cazrsaxa returned to their mother. 


Now it is related by Pruranen, (a,) that Gazwarnoxr, queen of Egypt, 
having loſt her ſon, prayed fervently to Isis, on whoſe interceſſion Osixis deſcended 


{a) On Rivers, art. Nile. 
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to the ſhades, and reſtored the prince to life ; in whe fide nen appears ts 
be CxisnNA, the black divinity. Garmatho, or Garbatho, was the name of a 
hilly diſtrict, bordering on the land of the Troglodytes, or Sancbiſuras; and 
Ethiopia was in former ages called Egypt. The flood in that country is men- 
tioned by Czprenus, and ſaid to have happened fifty years after Cxckors, the 
firſt king of Athens, had begun his reign. Abyſſinia was laid waſte by a flood, 
according to the Chronicle of Axum, about 1600 years before the birth of Cuz1sT, 
(a;) and Cxcxors, we are told, began to reign 1657 years before that epoch; 
but it muſt be confeſſed that the chronology of ancient Greece is extremely 


xl. Having before alluded to the legends * "NAY we ſhall 
here ſet themdown more at large, as they are told in the Purinas, entitled Brab- 
minds and Scanda, the ſecond of which contains very valuable matter concerning 
Egypt and other countries in the weſt. Su x vA having directed both gods and men 
to perform ſacred rites in Nonour of Visnuu, for the purpoſe of counteracting the 
baneful influence of San, they all followed his directions, except Mana'pr'va, 
who thought ſuch homage inconſiſtent with his exalted character; yet he found it 
neceſſary to lie for a time concealed, and retired to Barbara, in Sanc'ba-dwip, where 
he remained ſeven years hidden in the mad, which covered the banks of the Cali: 
hence he acquired the title of GuyTr'swara. The whole world felt the loſs of his 
vivifying power, which would long have been ſuſpended, if Maxpaea, the ſon of 
CusnManDa, had not fled, to avoid the puniſhment of his vices and crimes, into 
Cuſba-dwip ; where he became a ſincere penitent, and wholly devoted himſelf 
to the worſhip of MAnaDEVA, conſtantly ſinging his praiſe, and dancing in 


{a) Bruce's Travels, vol. I. 398. 
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' honour of him: the people, ignorant of his former diſſolute life, took bim · for 
a holy man and loaded him with gifts till he became a chief among the vo- 
taries of the concealed God, and at length formed a defign of reſtoring him to 
light. Wich this view he paſſed a whole night in Cardame-f bin, chanting 
hymns to the mighty power of deſtruction and renovation, who, pleaſed with 
his piety and his muſick, ſtarted from the mad, whence he was named Canxba - 
Aswan, and appeared openly on. earth; but, having afterwards met Sa- 
naischana, who ſcornfully exuled: on his own power in compelling the Lord of 
three Worlds to conceal bimſeif in a fen, he was abaſhed by the taunt, and af- 
1 


e abbreviated into 1 on the banks of the Mie, 
is the famed town Cha, called Gupt or Gypt to this day, though the Arabs, 
as wink have ffi Gals Aff for the the Wes ant nan; 19g: 
I am even informed, that the land of Egypt is diſtinguiſhed in ſome of the 
Puranas by the name of Gupta-fbin; and I cannot doubt the information, 
| was Cardamaſ# bali, which 1 ſuppoſe to be Thebes, or part of it; and Cap- 
uus, whoſe birth-place it was, I conceive to. be Iswanra, with the title Can- 
DAMA; Who invented the hen of letters, or at leaſt arranged them as they 
appear in the Saris grammars: the Greeks, indeed, confounded Canan 
Swank With Canrbana, father of Varuna, who lived on the weſtern coaſts 
of Afe; whence Capuus is by ſome called an Rim, and by others, a 
Phenician but it muſt be allowed, that the writers of the Purizes alſo have 
cauſed infinite confulion by telling the fame ſtory in many different ways; and the 
a Cannatias my, paige bo ens a ome SU 


vor. III. Dpdd 1 
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« CapMvus was born, ſays Dropbox vs (a), at Thetes in Egypt: he had ſe- 
« yeral ſons, and a daughter named SzmzLE, who became pregnant, and, in 
er the ſeventh month, brought forth an imperfe& male child greatly reſembling 
« Osrzis ; whence the Greeks believed, that Osinis was the fon of Cabuus 
« and SzMrLs.” Now I cannot help believing, that Oszx1s of Thebes was 
Iswara ſpringing, after his concealment for ſeves'years, from the mud (Car- 
dama) of the river Sydmala, which is a Pauranic name for the Nile: what- 
ever might have been the grounds of fo ſtrange a legend, it probably gave 
riſe to the popular Egyptian belief, that the human race were produced from 
the mud of that river; fince the appearance of Can DbanEswaRA revivified 


XII. The next legend is yet ſtranger, but not more abſurd than a Rtory, 
which we ſhall find among the Egyptians, and which in part reſembles it. 
Mana'oz'va and Pa'xvari were playing with dice at the ancient game of Cha- 
turanga, when they diſputed and parted in wrath; the goddeſs retiring to the 
| foreſt of Gaw?, and the god repairing to Cybadwip: they ſeverally per- 
| formed rigid acts of devotion to the Supreme Being; but the fires, which 

they kindled, blazed ſo vehemently as to threaten a general conflagration. The 
Divas in great alarm haſtened to Bxzanma', who led them to Mana'prx'va, and 
ſupplicated him to recall his conſort ; but the wrathful deity only anſwered, that ſhe 
muſt come by her own free choice: they accordingly diſpatched Gau,, the fi- 
ver-goddeſs, who prevailed on Pa'xvari to return to him on condition that his 
love for her ſhould be reſtored. The celeſtial. mediators then employed Ca'ua- 
ok va, who wounded Siva with one of his flowery arrows; but the angry divinity 


(a) B. i. C. 13. 
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reduced him to aſhes with a flame from his eye: PæRvari ſoon after pre- 
ſented herſelf before him in the form of a Gran, or daughter of a mountaineer, 
and, ſeeing him enamoured of her, reſumed her own ſhape. In the place 
where they were reconciled, a grove ſprang up, which was named Cimavana ; 
and the relenting god, in the character of Ca'uz'swarxa, conſoled the afflited 
Rar, the widow of Caua, by aſſuring her, that ſhe ſhould rejoin her huſ- 
band, when he ſhould be born again in the form of Pxzaprununa, fon of 
Caisnna, and ſhould put Samara to death. This favourable prediction 
was in due time accompliſhed; and Pxapyumna having ſprung to life, he 
was inſtantly ſeized by the demon 'SamBara, who placed him in a cheſt, which 
he threw into the ocean; but a large fiſh, which had ſwallowed the cheſt, 
was caught in a net, and carried to the palace of a tyrant, where the unfortunate 
RzTr had been compelled to do menial ſervice: it was her lot to open the fiſh, 
and, ſeeing an infant in the cheſt, ſhe nurſed him in private, and educated 
him till he had ſufficient ſtrength to deſtroy the malignant SaunaRA. He had 
before conſidered Rxri as his mother ; but, the minds of them both being ir- 
radiated, the prophecy of Mana'pz'va was remembered, and the god of Love 
was again united with the goddeſs of Pleaſure. One of his names was Pusn- 
PADHANYa, or with @ flowery bow; and he had a fon Visvapuanva, from 
whom Vijarapaanva and CixTIDaanva lincally ſprang ; but the two laſt, 
| with whom the race ended, were ſuruamed Caun'ara, for a reaſon which ſhall 
preſently be diſcloſed. 


Visvabnanva, wich his youthful companions, was hunting on the ſkirts of Hi- 
Ma'Laya, where he ſaw a white elephant of an amazing ſize with four tuſks, who was 
diſporting himſelf with his females: the prince imagined him to be Arza'vara, 
the great elephant of Inna, and ordered a circle to be formed round him; but 

Ddd 2 | the 
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the noble beaſt broke through the toils, and the hunters purſued him from 
country to country, till they came to the burning ſands of Barbara, where 
his courſe was ſo much impeded, that he aſſumed his true ſhape of a Richgſe, 
and began to bellow with the ſound of a large drum, called dundu, from 
which he had acquired the name of Dunpusnr. The fon of Cana, inſtead 
but was aſtoniſhed on ſeeing a beautiful youth riſe from the bleeding body, with 
the countenance and form of a Gandbarve, or celeſtial quirifter ; who told him, 
before he vaniſhed, that © he had been expelled for a time from the heavenly 
« manſions, and, as a puniſhment for a great offence, had been condemned 
© to paſs through a mortal ſtate in the ſhape of a giant, with a power to 
* O00 VT A 26 IG By IR, Ie Gs Ws riues 
« deferved, and would receive, chaſtiſen for moleſting an elephant, who 
* was enjoying innocent pleaſures.” The place, where the white elephant re- 
ſumed the ſhape of a Radfbeſe, was called Righaſo-f bin; and that, where 
he was killed, Dendubbi-mira-ff bin, or Richaſe-micſhans, becauſe he there 
acquired mighe, or a releaſe from his mortal body: it is declared in the Utta- 
ra-charitre, that a pilgrimage to thoſe places, with the performance of cer- 


 CanTtaca, the younger brother of Dondunni, meditated vengeance, 
and aſſuming the character of a Bribmen, procured an introduction to Vis- 
VADHANWA as a perſon eminently ſkilled in the art of cookery: he was 
accordingly appointed chief cook, and, a number of Bribmens having been 
invited to a folemn entertainment, he ſtewed a chops or corpſe, (fome fay 
putrid „,) and gave it in ſoup to the gueſts; who, diſcovering the abominable 


Den 
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affront, were enraged at the king, telling him, that he ſhould live twelve years 
as a night-wanderer feeding on canzpes, and that Caunaps ſhould be the ſurname 
of his deſcendants : ſome add, that, as ſoon as this curſe was pronounced, the body 


of Visvapmanwa became feſtering and ulcerous, and that his children inherited 
the loathſome diſeaſe. 


We find clear traces of this wild fiory in'Eeype; which from Ca'ua was for- 
merly named Chemia, and it is to this day known by the name of Chemi to 
the few old Egyptian families, that remain: it has been conjectured, that the 
more modern Greeks formed the word Chemia from this name of Egype, whence 
they derived their firſt knowledge of Chemifiry. The god Caluis was the ſame, 
according to PLuTaxcn, with On us the Elder, or one of the ancient Aror- 
LOS; but he is deſcribed as very young and beautiful, and his conſort was 
named Ruvria; fo that he bears a ftrong reſemblance to Ca ua, the huſband 
+ of Rer1, or the Curd of the Hindus: there were two gods named Cur m, 
' fays Ztian (64), the elder of whom was the fon of Lucixa, and the lover, 
if not the huſband, of Vaxus: the younger was her fon. Now Seu or Tr- 
PHON, fays HzropoTus, wiſhed to deſtroy Oxus, whom Latoxa concealed 
in a grove of the iſland Chemmis, in a lake near Butus ; but Suu, or SaMBAR, 
found means to kill him, and left him in the waters, where Isis found him 
and reſtored him to life (B). Xian fays, that the Sun, a form of Osizs, 
| being diſpleaſed with Curio, threw him into the ocean, and gave him a ſhell 
for his abode : Suu, we are told, was at length defcated and killed by Oxus. We 
| have faid, that Ca' was born again in this lower world, or became Adbiyizi, not 
. but as a miti- 


(6) B. 14. C. 28. (4) Diod. Sic. B. . 
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gation of the chaſtiſement, which he had received from Iswara, and as a fa- 
vour conferred on him in becoming a ſon of Visnnu : this may, therefore, be 
the origin both of the name and the ſtory of Aponis; and the yearly la- 
mentations of the Syrian damſels may have taken riſe from the ditties chanted 
by ReT1, together with the Apſaraſes, or nymphs, who had attended Ca'Mma, 
when he provoked the wrath of Mana'pr'va: one of the ſweeteſt meaſures 
in Saxſcrit proſody has the name of Neri uilipa, or the dirge of Rerr. 


In the only remaining accounts of Egyptian Mythology, we find three kings 
of that country, named Cauzrnis, which means in Coptick, according to Ja- 
BLONSEI, the guardian divinity of Egypt (a.): the hiſtory of thoſe kings is very 
obſcure ; and whether they have any relation to the three deſcendants of Ca- 
MA, I cannot pretend to determine. The Caunapes appear to be the Nawss | 
cen, ſuppoſed to have reigned in Egypt; for we learn from SyxceLLus (6), 
that the Egyptians had a ſtrange tale concerning a dynaſty of dead men; that 
is, according to the Hindus, of men afflifted with ſome ſphacelous diſorder, and, 
moſt probably, with Elephantiafis. The feat of Cunara ſeems to have been 
Canobus, or Canopus, not far from Alexandria: that Canoeus died there of a 
loathſome diſcaſe was afſerted by the Greek Mythologiſts, according to the writer of 
the Great Etymological Difionary under the word EA; and he is generally 
repreſented in a black ſhroud with a cap cloſely fitted to his head, as if his 
dreſs was intended to conceal ſome offenſive malady ; whence the potters of 
Canopus often made pitchers with covers in the form of a cloſe cap. His 
tomb was to be ſeen at Heleninm, near the town which bore his name; but 
that of his wife (who, according to EeiyHanius, was named EumenuTRis) was 
in a place called Menuthis, at the diſtance of two ſtadia. There were two 


(a) See Alphab. Tibet. p. 145. (b) P. 40, cited by Mr. Baran. 
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temples at Canopus; the more ancient inſcribed to Hzzxcvuzs, which ſtood in 
the ſuburbs (4), and the more modern, but of greater celebrity, raiſed in honour 
of Seraeis (0. Now there ſeems to be no ſmall affinity between the cha- 
raters of Dundav and AnTevs, of Visvabnanwa and Hzxculss; many 
heroes of antiquity (Cicxo reckons up fir, and others forty-three, ſome of 
whom were peculiar to Egypt) had the title of Hzxcules; and the Greeks, 
after their faſhion, aſcribed to one the mighty achievements of them all. 
AnTaus was, like Dunbnv, a favourite ſervant of Os1n1s, who intruſted part 
of Egypt to his government; but, having in ſome reſpect miſbehaved, he was 
depoſed, abſconded, and was hunted by Hax cours through every corner of 
Africa : hence 1 conclude, that Dandbu-mira-ff bin was the town, called Aten 
by the Eg yptians, and Anteopolis by the Greeks, where a temple was raiſed and 
facrifices made to Auræus, in hopes of obtaining protection againſt other de- 
mons and giants. Ricſhaſs-#bin ſeems to be the Rhacotis of the Greeks, 
which Cxoxzuus calls in the oblique caſe Rhakbaſitn: it ſtood on the ſite of 
the preſent Alexandria, and muſt in former ages have been a place of confi- 
derable note; for PLixy tells us, that an old king of Egypt, named Mzs- 
PHEES, had erected two obcliſks in it, and that ſome older kings of that country 
had built forts there, with garriſons in them, againſt the pirates who infeſted 
the coaſt (c.). When Hxacurzs had put on the fatal robe, he was afflicted, 
like Visvapnanwa, with a loathſome and excruciating diſeaſe, through the ven- 
geance of the dying Nzssvs: others relate (for the ſame fable is often diffe- 
rently told by the Greeks) that Han curzs was covered with gangrenous ulcers 
from the venom of the Lernean ſerpent, and was cured in Phenice at a place 
called Ate (the Acro of Scripture) by the juice of a plant, which abounds, 


(a) Herod. B. 2. Y Strabo, B. 17. ce. Lib. 36. Cap. 9. 
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both in that ſpot and on the banks of the Nile (e). The Greeks, who cer- 
tainly migrated from Egypt, carried with them the old Egyptian and Indian 
legends, and endeavoured (not always with ſucceſs) to appropriate a foreign 
ſyſtem to their new ſettlements: all their heroes or demigods, named Heraciss 
by them, and HzzcvLzs by the Latiens (if not by the AZalians), were ſons 
of JuerTzR, who is repreſented in India both by Hax A, or Siva, and by Hear 
or Visnuu; nor can I help ſuſpecting, that Han curxs is the ſame with Han a- 
cuLa, commonly pronounced Hercul, and ſignifying the race of Hax A or 
Hani. Thoſe heroes are celebrated in the concluding book of the Mabibbi- 
rat, entitled Herivanſa ; and Annan ſays, that the Surgſexi, or people of 
L U a 
bis deſcendants. 


In the Canopear temple of San arts, the ſtatue of the god was decorated with 
a Cerberus and a Dragon; whence the learned Mlexandrians concluded, that he 
was the fame with Pruro: his image had been brought from Sizope by the 
command of one of the Ptolemies, before whoſe time he was hardly known in 
Egypt. Sznxavs, I believe, is the fame with Tana or Proro; and his name 
ſeems derived from the compound Fraps, implying thirf of blood: the fun in 
Bhidra had the title of Tana, but the Egyptians gave that of PruTo, ſays 
PoxenyRY, to the great luminary near the winter ſolſtice (4). Tama, the 
regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the Purdnas, one of them, named | 
Cexnura and SaBaLa, or varied; the other Sr, or Hack; the firſt of 
whom is alſo called Trisires, or with three beads, and has the additional epithets 
of Calmiſbe, Chitre, and Cirmirs, all ſignifying fained, or ſpotted: in PLiny, the 


6.0 Steph. Byzant. under te. % Cited by Euleb. 
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words Cimmerium and Cerberion ſeem uſed as ſynonymous Ca); but, however 
that may be, the CzxBura of the Hindus is indubitably the CzxBzrvs of the 


Greeks. The Dragon of Szzap1s I ſuppoſe to be the Sifhandge, which is de- 
ſcribed as in the infernal regions by the author of the Bhagavat. 


Having now cloſed my remarks on the parallel divinities of Egypt and 
India, with references to the ancient geography of the countries adjacent to 
the Nile, I cannot end this ſeftion more properly than with an account of the 


| Fainas and the three principal deities of that ſect; but the ſubject is dark, becauſe = 


the Brdbmens, who abhor the followers of Jixa, either know lictle of them, or 
6— f — » 
to communicate, I now offer to the ſociety. 


ms he ie of he pike; ue Pills Bite un Un a 
of rain for many ſucceſſive years, that the greateſt part of mankind periſhed, 
and BAH himſelf was grieved by the diſtreſs, which prevailed in the 
univerſe: Rieuxjaya then reigned in the weſt of Cubo-dwip, and, ſeeing 
his kingdom deſolate, came to end his days at Cr. Here we may remark, 
that Cid, or the Splendid, (a name retained by Prorzur in the word Cafidia) 
is called Bandres by the Mogals, who have tranſpoſed two of the letters in its 
ancient epithet Viren; a name, in ſome degree preſerved alſo by the Greeks 
in the word Aornis on the Ganges; for, when old Cin, or Caſfidieo, was 
deſtroyed by Buacawanx, according to the Purinas, or by Baccavs, according 
to DronvysIvs PErIEGETES, it was rebuilt at ſome diſtance from its former ſite, 
* and had the name of Yar ines, or . 


(a) Lib.6. C.6. 
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find alſo written Avernus: the word Varna may be taken, as ſome Bribmens 
have conjeftured, from the names of two rivulets, Yeruns and An, between 
which the town ſtands ; but more learned grammarians deduce it from vara, or 
moſt excellent, and anas, or water, whence come Yiarinan, an epithet of Ganga, 


| and Yirkuast (formed by Paturnr's rule) of the city raiſed on her bank. o 


proceed: Branma' offered Rirunjayva the dominion of the whole earth, 
with Cf for his metropolis, directing him to collect the ſcattered remains of the 


human race, and to aid them in forming new ſettlements ; telling him, that bis 


name ſhould thenceforth be Drvo'pa'sa, or Servant of Heaven. The wile prince 
was unwilling to accept ſo burdenſome an office, and propoſed as the condi- 
tion of his acceptance, that the glory, which he was to acquire, ſhould be 
excluſively his own, and that no D#vais ſhould remain in his capital: Baanna', 
not without reluctance, aſſented; and even Mana'pz'va, with his attendants, 
left their favourite abode at Ci and retired to the Mendars hills near the ſource 
of the Ganges. The reign of Divopas began with acts of power, which 
alarmed the gods ; he depoſed the Sun and Moon from their ſeats, and appointed 
other regents of them, making alſo a new ſort of fire: but the inhabitants of 
jealous, and Mana'pi'va, impatient to reviſit his beloved city, prevailed on 
them to aſſume different ſhapes, in order to ſeduce the king and his people. 
Dr'vi tempted them, without ſucceſs, in the forms of fixty-four 7iginis, or 
female anachorets: the twelve Fdityas, or Suns, undertook to corrupt them; 
but, aſhamed of their failure, remained in the holy town: next appeared 
Ganz'sa, commiſſioned by his father Mana'pz'va, in the garb of an aſtrono- 
mer, attended by others of his profeſſion, and aſſiſted by thirty-ſix Yaindyecis, 
or Ganß, who were his female deſcendants ; and by their help he began to change 
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W character of Jiua, inveighing agaiaſt facrifices, prayers, 
pilgrimage, and the ceremonies preſcribed by the Yids, and aſſerting, that all 
true religion conſiſted in killing no creature that bad life : his conſort Java b 
preached this new doctrine to her own fex; and the inhabitants of Ciþ were 
perplexed with doubts. He was followed by Mana'oz'va, in the form of 
Annan or Mania, accompanied by his wife Mana uA hr, with a multitude 
of male and female attendants: he ſupported the tenets of Jixa, alledging his 
own ſuperiority over Bzaanxa' and Vizanv, and referring, for the truth of his | 
allegation, to JA himſelf, who fell proſtrate before him; and they travelled 
together over the world, endeavouring to ſpread their herefies. At length ap- 
| peared Baanma' in the figure of Bunpna, whoſe conſort was named Vijur'a : 
ple ſeduced, he began, in the capacity of a Bribmen, to corrupt the mind of the 
king. Drvo'pa'sa liſtened to him with complacency, loft his dominion, and 
gave way to Mana'pz'va, who returned to his former place of reſidence ; but the 
depoſed king, reflefting too late on his weakneſs, retired to the banks of the 
Gina, where he built a fortrefs, and began to build a city on the fame plan 
with C45? : the ruins of both are ftill to be ſeen near Chanmac about fourteen 
miles above the confluence of the Gamii with the Ganges and about twenty to the 
north of Bendres. It is added, that Mana b va, having vainly contended with 
the numerous and obſtinate followers of the new doctrine, reſolved to extermi- 
nate them; and, for that purpoſe, took the ſhape of Sancara, furnamed 
Hcbirys, who explained the Yzdes to the people, deſtroyed the temples of the 
| Fainas, cauſed their books to be burned, and maſlacred all, who oppoſed him. 
Eee 2 This 
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was manifeſtly invented, for the purpoſe of aggrandizing Sancara'cua'rya, 
whoſe expoſition of the Upaniſbads and comment on the Yedinta, with other 
excellent works, in proſe and verſe, on the being and attributes of GOD, are 
ſtill extant and ſedulouſly ſtudied by the Vedanti ſchool: his diſciples conſidered 
| him as an incarnation of Mana'pz'va; but he tarniſhed his brilliant character by 
ſomenting the religious war, in which moſt of the perſecuted Jainat were ſlain or 
expelled from theſe parts of India; very few of them now remaining in the Gan- 
getick provinces or in the weſtern peninſula, and thoſe few living in penury and 
ignorance, apparently very wretched, and extremely reſerved on all ſubjects of 
religion. Theſe hetcrodox Indians are divided into three ſects: the followers of 
Jixa we find chiefly diſperſed on the borders of Indie; thoſe of Bubba, in 
Tibet, and other vaſt regions to the north and eaſt of it; while thoſe of Annan 
(who are ſaid to have been anciently the moſt powerful of the three) now 
reſide principally in Siam and in other kingdoms of the caftern penioſula. 
Annan is reported to have left impreſſions of his feet on rocks in very remote 
countries, as monuments of his very extenſive travels: the moſt remarkable of 
them is in the iſland of Sinbal, or Silan, and the Siameſe revere it under the name 
of Prapitt, from the Sanſcrit word Prapùda; but the Brdbmens inſiſt, that it was 
made by the foot of Ra'vana. Another impreſſion of a foot, about two cubits 
long, was to be ſeen, in the time of HzzopoTvs, on the banks of the river 
Jyras, now called the Dnigfer : the people of that country were certainly Bauddbas, 
EIT wo __—_——_—_—o cw Gy 
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or Forms, at the fame time, for the purpoſe of diſſeminating his doctrine, but to 
have cxiſted really and wholly in all and each of thoſe forms at once, though in 
places very remote; but thoſe ripas were of different orders, according to certain 
myſterious diviſions of twenty-four, and the forms are conſidered as more or leſs 
perfect according to the greater or leſs perſection of the component numbers and 
Trimirti: again the twenty-four rupas, multiphed by thoſe numbers, which before 
were uſed as diviſors, produce other forms; and thus they exhibit the appearances 
i I NN COERCE 
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Moſt of the ants (ſid nn 1 
was not the xintb incarnation of Visnuv, whoſe name, ſome fay, ſhould be 
written BauDD#a or Bom; but not to mention the. Armacib, the Mugdhe- 
bidb, and the Gitagovinds, in all of which the ninth evetdy is called Bunpna, 
it is expreſſly declared in the Bhägevat, that Visunu ſhould appear niwbly in 
the form of Buppra, ſon of Jixa, for the purpoſe of confounding the Daityas, 
Rr 
this paſſage it is only remarked by Saipnanz Sanz, the celebrated com- 
mentator, that Jina and Ajina were two names of the ſame perſon, and that 
Cicata was in the diſtrict of Gaya; but the Pandits, who aſſiſted in the Perſian 
tranſlation of the Bbigevas, gave the following account of the ninth avatdra. 
The Daityes had aſked InDra, by what means they could attain the dominion 
of the world; and he had anſwered, that they could only attain it by ſacrifice, 
purification, and piety: they made preparations accordingly for a. ſolemn 
„„ 
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| deſcended in the ſhape of Samyes, named BuoDua, with his hair braided in a 
knot on the crown of his head, wrapt in a ſqualid mantle and with a broom in his 
hand. Bunona peeſemed himſelf to the Daitjus, and was kindly received by 
them; but, when they expreſſed their ſurpriſe at his foul veſture and the fingular 
implement which he carried, he told them, that it was cruel, and conſequently 
impions, to deprive any creature uf life ; that, whatever might be ſaid in the Vdas, 
every ſacrifice of an animal was an abomination, and that purification itſelf was 
wicked, becauſe ſome fimall inſet might be killed in bathing or waſhing cloth ; 
| tread on ſome innocent reptile : he then expatiated on the inhumanity of giving 
pain to the playful and harmleſs kid, and reaſoned with fuch eloquence, that 
the Due wept, and abandoned all thought of ablution and facrifice. As 
„ „ cf Pro Calan che exftees poet of 
the Daher, obe of Bopbia's üddes is the fon of Ma'ra 2 he is alſo named 
e IE Ge this "of je, Gre wht be intel, an 
appellation, which ſeems to intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior, as well 
as a philoſopher. Whether Buppz wis a fage or a hero, the leader of a colony, 
or a whole colony perſonified, whether he was black or fair, whether his hair 
was cutled or ſtraight, if indeed he had any hair (which a commentator on the 
Bhigavat denies), whether he appeared ten, or two hundred, or a thouſand, years 
aſter Cxr3nna, it is very certain, that he was not of the true rdias race: in all 
| his images, and in the ftatues of Banddbes, male and female, which are to be 
ſeen in many parts of theſe provinces and in both peninſulas, there is an ap- 
pearance of ſomething Egyptian or Ethiopian; and both in features and dreſs, they 
A SV era 
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hes a- reſemblance in found to S13ac, and we find Cua'nac- abbreviated from 
Cna'Wacra; ſo that Sizac and Serzoncuoss may be corrupted. from Sa'cy- 
mne wich a. tranſpoſition-of ſome. letters, which we kaow..to-be frequent in- 
| proper names, as in the word Bauart. Many of his ftatues in Nas are Coloflal, 
nearly naked, and. uſually repreſented ſuting in a contemplative attitude; nor am 
1 difinclined to believe, that the famed ſtatue of Manon in Egypt was erefted 
in honour of Manmax, which has Manx in one of its oblique. caſcs, und 
the Greeks could hardly have pronounced that word. otherwiſe than Manena or 
Mun: they certainly uſed Mai inſtead of Mahd, for Hssrcurys exprefily fays, 
Mai, peys. "voi; and Mai ſignifies great even in modern Captick. We arc told, 
that Maniax, by bis wife Mana uaxvæ, had a fon named San Can 
bana, who ſeems to be the Saunaxo Copow of the Rexildbas, unleſs thoſe 
laſt words be corrupted from Samanta Goran, which are found in the Amar- 
4 among Budbrua's names. Carvan, which properly means clay or mad, 
was the firſt created man according to ſome Jrdias legends ; but the Nas 
mention about ſeven or eight, who claimed the priority. of creation; and ſome 
Hinds, defirous of reconciling the contradiftion, but unwilling to admit that the 
fame fact is differently related, and the ſame perſon differently named, inſiſt 
Can-pana lived in Yarune-Cbends, ſo called from his ſon Vaneua the god 
of ocean, where we fee the ground-work of the fable concerning Par- 
uon, or Msticzztus, grandſon of Cantus: now that bends, or diviſion 
of Jambu-dwip compriſed the modern Perfis, Syria, and 4e the Lek; in which 
countries we find many traces of Manntan and his followers in the ſtupendous 
edifices, remarkable for their magnificence and folidity, which the Greets 
aſcribed to the Cyclopes. The walls of Suſe, about ſixteen miles in circumference, 
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were built by the father of Manno; the citadel was called Memnonium, and 
the town, Amma; the palace is repreſented by Eilan as amazingly ſump- 
tous, and STRABO''compares its ancient walls, citadel, temples, and palace to 
thoſe of Babylon; a noble high road through the country was attributed to Max- 
non; one tomb near Troy was ſuppoſed to be his, and another in Syria; the 
Ethiopians, according to Diobon us of Sicily, chimed Mzmxon as their coun- 
tryman, and a nation in Ethiopia were ſtyled Memnenes; on the borders' of that 
country and of Egype ſtood many old palaces, called Memnonian ; part of 
Thebes had the name of Memnonium ; and an aſtoniſhing building at Abydus 
was ' denominated Mzunon's palace: STxano ſays, that many ſuppoſed Is- 


xAuD2s to have been the fame with Maxon, and conſequently they muſt 
— = COILS Ca). 
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weſtern diſtrifts of C- dwip within, which extended from the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the Indus; and he became, we find, the firſt 
mortal king of Yardnes : he ſeems to have been the Hercules Diopas men- 
tioned by Evszzivs, who flouriſhed in Phenice, and, it is ſuppoſed, about 1 524 
on ſuch chronological calculations; which always err on the fide of antiquity. 
The three ſects of Jia, Manixcan, and Buppya, whatever may be the 
difference between them, are all named Bavppuas; and, as the chief law, in 
which, as the Brabmens aſſert, they. make virtue and religion conſiſt, is 10 
24 hoe of of animated beings, we. cammor_ but oppoſe, thas the 


6e Herod. v. 3. A XIII. 18. Died. II. 6g. Strab. XV. p. 728. XVII. p. $13. 


founder 
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founder of their ſe& was Buppna, the ninth avatdy, who in the Ayniparin, has 
the epithet of Sacripa, or Benevolent, nud, in the Gitagdvinds, that of Sadayo- 
bridaya, or Tender-hearted: it is added by Jara va, that © he cenſured the 
* whole Yeds, becauſe it preſcribed the immolation of cattle.” This alone, we 
ſee, has not deſtroyed their veneration for him; but they contend that atheiſtical 
dogmas have been propagated by modern Beuddbas, who were either his diſciples, 
or thoſe of a. younger Buppua, or ſo named from buddhi, becauſe they admit 
no ſupreme divinity, but intelle# ; they add, that even the old Fainas, or Jayenas, 
acknowledged no gods but Ir, or Earth, and Vannu, or Water; as Din- 
ADES (perhaps Don ropnan) is introduced by Nonnvus boaſting, that Water 
and Earth were bis only deities,. and reviling his adverſaries, for entertaining a 
different opinion (4); ſo that the Idler war, deſcribed in the Dionyfiacks, aroſe 
probably from a religious quarrel. Either the old Beaddbas were the fame | 
with the Cutile-ci/as, or nearly allied to them ; and we may ſuſpect ſome affinity 
berween them and the Pal, becauſe the ſacred language of Siam, in which the 
laws of the Bauddbas are compoſed, is properly named Pal; but a complete 
account of Bupprua will then only be given, when ſome ſtudious man ſhall- 
collect all that relates to him in the Saxſerit books, particularly in the Ih- 
puriz, and ſhall compare his authorities with the teſtimonies, drawn from other 
ſources by Kzmerer, Groncr, Taciand, D La Lounzaz, and by fuch as 
have acceſs to the literature of Chins, Siam, and Jopan. 


(a) Dionyſiac. B. 21. v. 247, &c. 259, &c. 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 
n 


viſited Egype and Ethiopia, fome as vindiftive conquerors, and forme as in- 


—: cover >a 


1. Pr nina's, or Pir'ur'na's was a Riſhi, or holy man, who had long re- 


| sed near Mount Himdleys, but at length retired to the places of pilgrimage 
on the banks of the Cad, deſigning to end his days there in the diſcharge of 
his religious duties: his virtues were ſo tranſcendent, that the inhabitants of the 


countries bordering on that river, inſiſted on his becoming their ſovereign, and 
his deſcendants reigned over them to the thirteenth generation; but his imme- 


diate. ſucceſſor was only his adopted ſon. The following ſeries of een kings | 


c is called 
the. Gynick Circle: ws 


Per nina's. 


Pattyamiuca, 


Pubbins, Ter due, 
Suſbtinds, 15 MEedhi-Suca. 


Each of thoſe princes is believed to have built a place of worſhip, near which 
he uſually reſided ; but of the fifteen temples, or conſecrated edifices, we can 
only aſcertain the fituation of ſeven with any degree of accuracy. 
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The founder of the family was a pious and excellent prince, obſerving in all 
reſpects the ordinances of the Veda: his name is to this day highly venerated 
by the Brabmens ; many ſacerdotal families in dia boaſt of their deſcent from 
him; and the laws of Parr“ nin ast are ftill extant, in an ancient ſtyle and in 


Sara. It mult be obſerved, that he was often called Pit'nz'zisn:, or Pir'nzasnt; 


and his place of reſidence, Pir bt. ri: ſ ban; but the ſhort vowel 27 has the 
ſound of ri in the weſtern pronunciation, like the firſt ſyllable of Richard in 
ſome Engliſþ counties: thus, in parts of India, amrita, or embrofia, is pro- 
nounced amriit, whence I conjecture, that the ſeat of Piths-raſbi was the Pathyos 
of Scripture, called Phatures by the Seventy, and Phatori by Eusznrus, which 
gave its appellation to the Phaturitic nome of Priu r. Some imagine Phaturis 


Places, though, from his context, it appears that . they could not be far aſunder ; 
and I ſuppoſe Phaturis to be no other than the Tathyris of Prox er, which 
he places at no great diſtance from the Mm, or weſtern ſuburb of 
Thebes ; and, in the time of ProLzy, the nome of Phaturis had been annexed 
to that of Dioſpelis, ſo that its capital city became of little importance: we took | 
notice, in the firſt ſection, that the Ethiopians, who, from a defeR in their ar- 
ticulation, fay TauLos inſtead of Pauros, would 8 
Pithees, and Tauburis for Pathuris. 


a 9 7 
* 2 


Thind e e de comm. of ts e 
yet it may not be ſuperfluous to relate their ſtory in this place at greater length. 
Ra'av was the ſon of Cas rar and Drri, according to ſome authorities: but 
others repreſent Sinmica' (perhaps, the Sphinx) as his natural mother: he had 
four arms ; n 


F ff 2 | aſpect. 
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aſpect was grim and gloomy, like the darkneſs of the chaos, whence he had 
alſo the name of Tamas. He was the adviſer of all miſchicf among the Dai- 
das, who had a regard for him; but among the De&vatds it was his chief delight to 
ſo diſſention; and, when the gods had produced the amrit by churning the 
ocean, he diſguiſed himſelf like one of them, and received a portion of it ; but, 
the Sun and Moon having diſcovered his fraud, Visuwu ſevered his head and 
fluid, which he had time to ſwallow, ſecured his immortality : his trunk and 
dragon-like tail fell on the mountain of Malays, where Mi, a Brdbmen, care- 
fully preſerved thein by the name of Cx'ru ; and, as if a complete body had 
been formed from them, like a diſmembered polype, he is even faid to have | 
adopted Cx ru as his own child. The head with two arms fell on the ſands of 
Banana, where Pir'ur'na's was then walking with Sixmca', by ſome called 


his wiſe: they carried the Due to their palace; and adopted him as their | 


fon; whence” he iequired the name of Parr” ANI! This extravagant fable 
is, ns doubt, aſtronvimical; Ra'nv and Cz'rv being clearly the nodes, or what 
aſtrologers call the dd and zail of the dragon: it is added, that they appeaſed 
vnnnu and obtained re-admilfion to the firmament, but were no longer viſible 
from the earth, their enlightened fides being turned from it ; that Ra" nu ſtrives, 
during eclipſes, to wreak vengeance on the Sun and Moon, who detected 
him; and that Cx ro often appears as a comet, a whirlwind, a fiery meteor, 
| a water-ſpout, or a column of fand. From PaitTarxa's the Greeks appear 
' to have made Pythonos in their oblique caſe ; but they ſeem to have confounded 
the ſtories of Prruon and Trrnon, uniting two diſtinct perſons in one (a). 
PaiT'nzxAas, who reigned on the banks of the Cin aficr PiT'nz'nas his 


c Plut. Ifis and Ofiris. 


protector, 
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protector, I ſuppoſe to be Trrnon, Tyenaon, or Tyex@vs: he was an 
uſurper and a tyrant, oppreſſing the D#vatds, encouraging the Daityas, and 
ſuffering the Yedas to be neglected. HzroporTvus repreſents him, like Ra'nv, 
as conſtantly endeavouring to deſtroy AroLLo and Diana (a); and the My- 
thologiſts add, that he was thunderſtruck by JuerTzR, and fell into the quick- 
ſands of the lake Sirbonis, called alſo Sirhon and Sarbonis : now Swarbbinu, one 
of his names, ſignifies Light of Heaven, and, in that character, he anſwers to 
Lucia. The fall of that rebellious angel is deſcribed by Isatan, who intro- 
duces him faying, that « he would exalt his throne above the ſtars of God, 
« would fit on the mount of the congregation in the fides of the North: 
the heavenly Mir of the Purinas, where the principal D#vas are ſuppoſed to 


be ſeated, is_ not only ia de North, but has alſo the name of 8«þb6, or the 
congregation. Fifty-fix comets are ſaid, in the Chintdmani, to have fi 


from Cz'rv; and Ra'nv had a numerous progeny of Grabes, or crocodiles: we 


Ra'av was often repreſented in the ſhape of that animal, though he is gene- 
rally deſcribed as a dragon. The conſtellation of the dragon is by the Ja- 
paneſe called the Crocodile ; and the fixth year of the Tartarian cycle has the 


ſame appellation: it is the very year, which the Tibetians name the year of 


Crabas: 1 have not yet been able to procure a particular account of their 
expulſion. The f ba of Ra'nv, or Parrar nas, named alſo Parr'nt, ſeems 
to have been the town of Pithow on the borders of Egypt: the Seventy 


(a) B. z. C. 156. (b) On Animals, B. 10. C. 21. (c) Alphab. Tibet. p. 463. 


Egypt was, probably, ſuppoſed to be Rau, or Trrnon, in a human ſhape; 


_ are told by Ziian, that Tyenon aſſumed the form of a crocodile (), and 
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wrote it Peitho, and Hxxoporus calls it Patumos ; but, the ſecond caſe in San- 
crit being generally affected in the weſtern dialects, we find it written Phitbom 
by the old Latin interpreter, Fithow by Hinxoxvuus, and Petbom in the Cop- 
tick tranſlation. The Greek name of that city was Herepolis, or according to 
STRABO, Heron; but we are informed by STErnanus of Byzantium Ca), that, 
DO we eg yg 44 
wounds, the place, where he fell, was thence called Hzmus, though it 
| « had kevie the name of Hero:” fo the ſtation of Ra'uu was on the 
ſpot, where PrT'nzxa's and Sixncnica' found his bloody head rolling on the 
ſands; and, if Singhics, or the Joman like a Lioneſs, be the Sphinx, the mon- 
ſtrous head, which the Arabs call Abu'lbaut, or Father of Terrour, may have 
been intended for that of Ra'nv, and not, as it is commonly believed, for his 
| mother. Though the people of Egypt abhorred Tyenox, yet fear made them 
ſay, that he had a red complexion, and mention his expulſion from Egypt, but 
add a ſtrange ftory of his arrival in Palefine, and of his three ſons. We muſt 
not, however, confound Ra'nv with Mana'pz'va", who, in his deſtructive 
character, was called alſo Trrnon; though it be difficult ſometimes to diſ- 
tinguiſh them: ſeveral places in Egypt were dedicated to a divinity named Tr- 
PHOW ; as the Typhacnian places between Tentyra and Coptes ; and the tower of 
Malte, where daily facrifices were made to a dragen ſo terrible, that no mor- 
| tal durſt look on him; the legends of the temple relating, that a man, who 
had once the temerity to enter the receſſes of it, was fo terrified by the ſight 
of the monſter, that he ſoon expired (5). Melite, I preſume, was in that part 


(a) Under the word Hes. Alias on Animals, B. 11. C. 17. 
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of the Della, which had been peopled by a colony from Miletus; and was, 
probably, the Milefien wall or fort near the ſea-ſhore, mentioned by 


STRABO. 


The uſurper was ſucceeded by IsTauz'xa's, the real fon of PrT'urxa's, 
who had alſo a daughter named Pait'nz'xi; and her ſtory is related thus 
in the Brabmdnds-purin. From her earlieſt youth ſhe was diſtinguiſhed for 
piety, eſpecially towards Mana'pz'va, on whom her heart was ever intent; 
and, at the great feſtival, when all the nation reſorted to Cardamafbaſ, or 
Thebes, the princeſs never failed to ſing and dance before the image of Car- 
 DaME'sWaRa: the goddeſs Iswaxi was fo pleaſed with her behaviour, that 
ſhe made Partar'ni her Sac i, or female companion; and the damſel uſed 
to dance thrice a day in the mud before the gate of the temple, but with ſuch 
lightneſs and addreſs as never to foil her mantle. She died a virgin, having 
devoted her life to the ſervice of the god and his conſort. The female pa- 
tronymick Parr'nx ui comes from Prr' or Prr'nNnA, but from PiT'arxa's 
the derivative form would be Parrax nas; and thence Nonuus calls her 
PziTHIANAsSA, and deſcribes her as a handmaid of SzuzLz, the daughter of 
Caduvs, in which character ſhe received Juno Ca), who was deviſing the 
run of SeuzLs, and with that intent had aſſumed the form of a loquacious | 
nurſe : this paſſage in the Diamſiacts is very intereſting, as it proves, in my 
opinion, that the SzuzLs and Capuvs of the Greeks were the ſame with the 
Sra'Mais and Carpana of the Hindus. 


| The furrteentb prince of this dynaſty was devoted from his infancy to the 
worſhip of Tswan a, on whom his mind was perpetually fixed, ſo that he became 


(a) Dionyfiac. B. 8. v. 193. 
inſenſible 
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inſenſible of all worldly aftetions, and indifferent both to the praiſe and cen- 
ſure of men: he uſed, therefore, to wander over the country, ſometimes 
dwelling on hills and in woods, ſometimes in a bower, rarely in a houſe, and 
appearing like an idiot in the eyes of the vulgar, who, in ridicule of his idle 
talk and behaviour, called him Pit Niuca, Panjara-ſuce, or Sili-inca, meaning 
the parrot in a chef, a cage, or a bouſe, which names he always retained. When 
he grew up, and fat on the throne, he governed his people equitably and 
wiſely, reſtraining the vicious by his juſt ſeverity, and inſtructing the ignorant in 
' morals and religion: by his wife MAa'zisna' he had a fon called M p'nr- 
| Svca, to whom at length he reſigned his kingdom, and, by the favour of 
Iswara, became jivenmuZe or releaſed, even during lfe, from all encumbrances 
of matter; but the ſtory of Ma'zisns' and his fon has been related in a pre- 
ceding ſection. Mia bi, or Mir bi, means a pillar, or « pof to which viftims | 
are tied, or any firaight pole perpendicularly fixed in the ground; and Par- 
dam, 1 believe, ſignifies a croſs ftick, or a wooden bar placed horizontally ; fo 
that Paityem-iucs might have meant the parrot on @ perch; but why the 
thirteenth prince had that appellation, I am not yet informed: Suca is alſo 
a proper name; the ſon of Vya'sa, and principal ſpeaker in the Bh&gavat, 
being called Suca-px'va. Now many beit in Egypt were ſaid to have 
been raiſed by a king named Sucnis (a); and the famous labyrinth, to have 
been conſtructed by king PzTzsvccus (4): by Merbi we may certainly un- 
derſtand either a pillar or an obeliſk, or a flender and lofty tower like the 
Menirabs of the Muſelmans, or even a high building in a pyramidal form. The 


Hindus aſſert, that each of the three Sucas had a particular edifice aſcribed to 


him; and we can hardly doubt, that the ,h of Pz/Trr-Suca was the La- 


(4) Plin. L. 36. C. 8. (6) Plin. L. 36. C. 13. 
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byrinth: if the three names of that prince have any alluſion to the building, 
we may apply Sala, or manſion, to the whole of it; Panjara, or cage, to 
the lower ſtory, and Pit bi, or cheſt, to the various apartments under ground, 
where the cheſts, or coffins, of the facred crocodiles, called Sukbus or Sukbis 
in old Egyptian (a), and South to this day in Coptick, were carefully depo- 
fited. Hxsventus, indeed, fays, that Buii ſignified a cheſt, or coffin, in 
Egyptian; but that, perhaps, muſt be underſtood of the vulgar diale& : the 
modern Copts call a cheſt he- ut, or, with their article, zabit; a word which 
| the Arabs have borrowed. When Priuv informs us, that PzTzsuccus was 
named alſo TirHozs, we muſt either read Pirnozs from Pz'T'ni, or impute 
the change of the initial letter to the deſective articulation: of the Ethiopians, 
may conjecture, that the coffins of the ſacred crocodiles, as they were called, 
contained in fact the bodies of thoſe princes, whom both Egyptians and E- 
dus named Sucas, though fac means a parrot in Sapſcrit, and a crocodile in the 
Coptick diale& : the Sanſerit words for a crocodile are Cumbbirs and Nacra, to 
which ſome expoſitors of the Amarcih add Avagrabe and Griha; but, if the 
royal name was ſymbolical, and implied a peculiar ability to /eize and bold, the 
ſymbol might be taken from a bird of prey, as well as from the lizard-kind ; 
eſpecially as a ſe& of Egyptians abhorred the crocodile, and would not have 
applied it as an emblem of any legal and reſpectable power, which they 
would rather have exprefied by a hawk, or ſome diſtinguiſhed bird of that 
order: others, indeed, worſhipped crocodiles, and I am told, that the very 
legend before us, framed according to their notions, may be found in ſome of the 


(a) STRABO, B. 17. p. 811. Danascius, Life of Is100RkUs. (6) B. 2. C. 148. 


Vor. III. Gg g We 
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We find then three kings, named Sucas, or parrots, living in a bouſe or a 
cage, or reſting either on an apright pole, or on one with a croſs-bay : but 
who they were, it is not my preſent object, nor am I now able, to inveſti- 
gate: I will only obſerve, that beſides the king of Egypt, whom Pliur 
calls Sucnis, or Socris, the father of the Curetes, is named Socnus by a 
Greek lexicographer, and Socus by the author of the Dionyfiacks ; and that he 
was one of the Cabires or Cuviras, who (or at leaſt ſome of whom) inhabited 
B 


| The ruins of that wonderful building, called the Labyrinth, are fill to 
be ſeen, near the lake Merit, at a place which the Arabs have named the 
Kafr, or palace, of Ka'zu'n, whom they ſuppoſe to have been the richeſt of 
mortals; as the ruins of Mx'pm-sv'ca-f bas are in a diſtri, named the 
Belid, or country, of the fame perſonage: the place laſt mentioned is, moſt 
probably, the labyrinth built, according to DawoTzLes in Pr̃r, by Mo- 
THERUDES, a name derived, I imagine, from Mzom-nusni. The town of 
Mata cam, mentioned by ProLzMy as oppoſite to Pſelcbis above See, ſeems 
to have had ſome connection with Medbi-fuce; for came and ſucs were fy- 
nonymous in the old Egypiian: HzropoTus at leaſt informs us, that cams 
meant a crocodile in that language; and it appears related to tim/ab in A- 
ick. Patyam (for ſo the long compound is often abbreviated) ſeems to have 
been the labyrinth near Anse, or Crecodilepolis, now Fayum, which word I 
ſuppoſe corrupted from Patyam, or Phatyam, as the Copts would have pronounced 
it; and my Pandit inclines alſo to think, that the building might have been 
thus denominated from large pieces of ſtone or timber projecting, like patyas, 
before the windows, in order to ſupport the frames of a balcony, which, as a 
new invention, muſt have attracted the notice of beholders. As to the lake 
of Mann, I have already exhibited all that I have yet found concerning it: 


the 
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the ſtupendous pyramid, faid to have been fix hundred feet high, in the 
midft of that lake, was raiſed, we are told, by a king named Manis, Mran, 
Mazzos, Mampzs, Mznpzs, and Inaxpzs (a); a ſtrong inſtance of one 
name variouſly corrupted; and I have no doubt, that the original of all thoſe 
variations was Manni or Moni. Even to this day in Indic, the pillars or 
obeliſks, ofien raiſed in the middle of tanks, or pools, are called Merbi ; 
but let us proceed to another legend faithfully extracted from the Nad caps, 
in which we ſec, beyond a doubt, the affinity of Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian 


I. On the mountains of Fwdlimuc'be, in the interior Cuſbe-dwip, reigned a 
virtuous and religious prince, named C'Harvana'rana's, whoſe fon, Carx- 
yana's, preferred arms and hunting, in which he was continually engaged, to the 
ſtudy of the Yide, and was fo frequently concerned in conteſts and affrays with | 
his neighbours, that his father, after many vain admonitions, baniſhed him from 
his palace and his kingdom: the dauntleſs young exile retired to the deſerts, 
and at length reached Migge, believed to be Mecca, where, hungry and 
fatigued, he bathed in the Micfhe-tir? ba, or conſecrated well, and paſſed the 
night without ſleep. Visvacsr'xa, then ſovereign of that country, had an only 
| daughter Papmanvuc'al, or with & face like 4 lates, who went to perform religious 
rites to MRA DE vA, god of the temple and the well; and there ſeeing the 
prince, ſhe brought him refreſhment and heard his adventures: their interview 
ended in mutual love, and the old king, who denied her nothing, conſented to 
| their marriage, which was ſolemnized with the ceremony of Pdnigrabs, or 
taking hands ; and the young pair lived many years happily in the palace of their 


(a) STRa0, B. 17. p.811. Diod. Sic. B. 1. p. $55. 
G g 8 2 father. 
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father. It happened ſome time after, that the city was beſieged by two kings 
of the Dinaves with a numerous army; but Carrrana's entirely defeated 
them: the venerable monarch met his brave ſon-in-law returning with con- 
queſt, and, having reſigned the throne to him, went to the banks of the Ca, 
accompanied by his wife, and entered with her into the third order, called 
Vinapreſt'ba, or that of bermits, in which they paſſed the remainder of their 
their ſtation was named Layaf ban, or Layavai}, and was viſited, for ages after, 
by ſuch as hoped for beatitude. Carz'vanas, or Carr'nas, (for he is diffe- 
rently named in the fame book,) adhered fo ſtrictly to juſtice, and governed fo 
mildly, that he was reſpected by his neighbours and beloved by his ſubjects; 
yet he became a great conqueror, always protecting the weak, and puniſhing 
their oppreſſors. All the princes to the eaſt of Mic; paid him tribute ; but 
Ca'rtasz'na, king of the exterior Cuſba-dwip, having infolently refuſed to be- 
come his tributary, he invaded Abyſſinia, and, after a very long battle, at a 
place named Ranitſeva, or the feſtival of combat, wholly defeated Ca'tasr na, 
whom he replaced on his throne, exacting only a regular acknowledgement of 


his dominion paramount: then, following the courſe of the Cal river, he came 


to Barbara, or the burning ſands of Nulia, the king of which country was 
GuLMa, one of the Tamivenſas, or the fon of Ma'nvva, who was the ſon of 
Tamas, or Sant, by his wife Janar n'; but from Gul ua he met with no 
refiſtance, for the wife king laid his diadem at the feet of Carxuas, who 
| reſtored it, and defired his company, as a friend, in his expedition to 
Ma-, ban. The ſovereign of Mira was at that time Ranasv'sa, who, 
diſdaining ſubmiſſion, ſent his fon Ranapurmapa with a great force againſt 
Carr nas, and ſoon followed him at the head of a more powerful army: an 
obſtinate battle was fought, at a place called afterwards Ghira-/f*bdn, from the 
horror of the carnage ; but Rau As RA was killed and his troops entirely routed. 

The 
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The conqueror placed the prince on the throne of Mifre, the capital of which 
was then called Viva · cirti- pura, or the city of Univerſal Fame; and, having 
carried immenſe treaſures to Michbiſe, he dedicated them to the God of the 
_ CO OO by Papuanuc'at he 
had a daughter named AnTarmapa', and a fon Bra'lr'yana's, to whom, 
FR O W Wes be re 
old, and prepared himſelf for a better life. 


une of @ 
borſe, called Afwamidba, but conſiderable difficulties uſually attended that cere- 
mony ; for the conſecrated horſe was to be ſet at liberty for a certain time, and 
followed at a diſtance by the owner, or his champion, who was uſually one of 


| his near kinſmen; and, if any perſon ſhould attempt to ſtop it in its rambles, 
a battle muſt inevitably enſue: beſides, as the performer of a hundred - 


midbas became equal to the God of the firmament, Inna was perpetually on 
the watch, and generally carried off the facred animal by force or by fraud; 
though he could not prevent Bax i from completing his hundredth ſacriſice; and 
that monarch put the ſupremacy of the Divas to proof, at the time, when the 
Padmi-mandira was built on the banks of the Cimudvan; nor did he prevail 
againſt Raonu, whoſe combat with Iu xa himſelf is deſcribed by CLA 
in a ſtyle perſectiy Homerick. The great age of Carr'nas- obliged him to 
employ his ſon in that perilous and delicate ſervice; but Inra contrived to 
purloin the horſe, and Bratt “TAN As reſolved never to ſee his father or king- 
dom, unleſs he could recover the myſtical victim: he wandered, therefore, 
through foreſts and over deſerts, till he came to the bank of the Ganges near 
Avaca-pura, or Alaci-puri, about twelve cris N. N. W. of Badari-nit'b; 
and there, in the agonies of deſpondence, he threw himſelf on the ground, 

| wiſhing 
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wiſhing for death; but Gan OA, the river-goddeſs, appeared to him, com- 
- manded him to return home, and affured him, that he ſhould have a fon, 
whom ſhe would adopt by the name of Ga'ner'yana's, who ſhould overcome 
TY OO CO. Her prediction was in due time 
accompliſhed ; and the young hero defeated the army of Inna in a pitched 
nl whence he acquired the title of VmAUIA-Jrr, or 

vanquiſher of Inox: the field of battle was thence named Samara-ft bin; 
and is alſo called Yirdſaya, becauſe the flower of heroes had been there lulled 
in the ſleep of death. Brua'tr'yana's, having a very religious turn of mind, 
placed his fon on the throne, and, obſerving that his ſiſter AnTazmapa” had 
the fame inclinations, retired with her to the foreſt of Tapas, in Upper 
Egypt ; both intending to cloſe their days in devout auſterities and in meditation 
on the ſupreme ſpirit: Ma'ra"-pr'vi, or the goddeſs of worldly illuſion, who 
reſembles the ArnzopiTs Pandemos of the Greeks, and totally differs from 
 Jnvy&'na-pr'vi, or the goddeſs of celeſtial wiſdom, attempted to diſturb them, 
and to prevent them from reaping the fruit of their piety ; but ſhe was unable 
to prevail over the fervent devotion of the two royal anchorites. Her failure 
of ſucceſs, however, gave her an unexpected advantage; for AnTarmapa'” be- 
boaſting of her victory over Ma vA -D vl, ſhe added, that the inhabitants 
of the three worlds would pay her homage, that ſhe ſhould be like Azuxpaari, 
the celebrated conſort of VasisnT'na, and that, after her death, ſhe ſhould 
have a ſeat in the ſtarry manſion: this vaunt provoked Ma'ra'-prx'vi to a 
phrenſy of rage; and ſhe flew to Aurva, requeſting him to ſet on fire the 
foreſts of Tapes; but Visnuu, in the ſhape of a hollow conical mountain, 
ſurrounded the princeſs, and ſaved her from the flames; whence the place, where 


ſhe ſtood, was called the , b of CM hdd, or the covered, and Periracſhita, 
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or the guarded on all fides. The enraged goddeſs then ſent a furious tempeſt ; 
but Visnuv, aſſuming the form of a large tree, ſecured her with its trunk and 
branches at a place thence named Racfhita-f*bana: Max'ya'-pr'vi, however, 
ſeized her, and caſt her into a certain ſea, which had afterwards the name of 
Amagna, becauſe Visnuv endued its waters with a power of ſupporting her 
on heir frrkace ; and] Giey have cver_fince onmnined that ponguny ſo that nothing 
Inti in them. | 


The de and kit m e i: 
Dx carried AnTazMapa” to the ſea-ſhore and chained her to a rock, 
that ſhe might be devoured by a Gribs, or ſea-monſter ; but Vianuu, ever 
vigilant to preſerve her, animated a young hero, named Pa'zasrca, who flew 
| the monſter, and releaſed the intended victim, at a place named, from her 
deliverance, Uddb4ra-fbin. He conducted her to his own country, and 
married her at a place, called Pamgrabe, becauſe he there took ber by the band 
in the nuptial ceremony: they paſſed through life happily, and, after death, 
| were both ſeated among the ftars, together with Carxuas and Papuanuc'ni, 
who had alſo the patronymick of Ca'svari. Among the immediate deſcendants 
of Pa'rasica and AnTarMapa', we find VAS A and Razca, who 
reigned ſucceſſively, Tizz:ca and Bna'Luca, who travelled, as merchants, into 
— wad Bocoor'rant, whe fame w heve ham Gr BY of 
the race. 


The pedigree of Carr'nas has been carefully preſerved; — 
mens are proud of their deſcent from him: 


G 7 
'Sandildyands, Maunjdyands, 
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Cibaldyands, Janavanidyanis, 
Payachyands,  Vinyavatſayands, Spook 
Dai, C'harvaniyanss, 15. 
Audamighayands, 5. Carrvana's, 
 Mitriganks, 
5. acyaiau dbayands, | Gangtyands, 
C'barvaghyanis, Satrugdyands, 


Caruſbdyanäs, * ailayanis, 20. 
_ Virtdyands, 10. Jangbriyands, 


Vidſaniyanis, c. 


— — 22. 


is manifeſtly the ſame ſtory with that of Cxrnzus and Casstorka, 
I... heb. Sony The firſt name was written Caynzvs or Ca- 
rurzus by the Arcadiens Ca), and is clearly taken from Carr vA, the termi- 
nation nat being frequently rejected: ſome aſſert, that he left no male iflue ; 
and AyoLLoDoRus only fays, that he had a daughter, named Srznorz, the 
ame, I preſume, with Anpzouzpa. The wife of Carr ra was either de- 
ſcended herſelf from Casyara, or was named Ca'srarr, after her marriage 
with a prince of that lineage. PAa'zazica is declared in the Purdnas to 
have been ſo called, becauſe he came from para, or beyond, that is from 
beyond the river Ci, or from the weſt of it; fince it appears from the 
context, that he travelled from weſt to caſt: the countries on this fide of the 


(a) Pauſan, Arcad. 
Nile, 
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Nile, with reſpe& to India, have thence been denominated Aua f ban, or, as 
the Perſians write it, Arabiftin; while thoſe nations, who were ſeated on the 
other fide of it, were called Parasicah, and hence came the Pharuſi, or Perſe, of 
Lybia, who are faid by Piiny to have been of Perfian origin, or deſcended 
from Prxszus, the chief ſcene of whoſe achievements was all the country 
from the weſtern bank of the Nile to the ocean; but I do not believe, that 
the word Paraticãb has any relation to the Perfians, who in Sanſerit are called 
Piraſah, or inhabitants of Paraſa, and ſometimes Piraſavab, which may be 
derived from Parasu, or Parafodb, from their excellent borſes. I muſt not 
omit, that Ar va bin, or Arabia, is by ſome derived from Arvan, which fig- 
nifies a fine borſe, the final letter being omitted in compoſition: Arvan is alſo 
the name of an ancient ſage, believed to be a fon of Bua | 


In order to prove, by every ſpecies of evidence, the identity of the Grecian 
and Irdian fables, I one night requeſted my Pandit, who is a learned aſtronomer, 
to ſhow me among the ſtars the conſtellation of Awtarmads; and he inſtantly 
pointed to Audrumeda, which I had taken care not to ſhow him firſt as an aſte- 
riſm, with which I was acquainted: he afterwards brought me a very rare, and 
wonderfully curious, book in Sanſerit, with a diſtin chapter on the Upanachhatras, 
or conſtellations out of the Zodiack, and with delineations of Carz' ra, of 
Ca'srari ſeated, with a lotos-flower in her hand, of AnTarzuapa', chained 
with the fiſh near her, and of Pa'zasrca holding the head of @ monſter, which 
| be bad ſlain in battle, dropping blood, with fuakes inſtead of bair, according to 
the explanation given in the book ; but let us return to the geography of the 


Vor. III. H h h . we 
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We mentioned, in the firſt ſection, the two Fwdldmuc'bis, near one of 
which the father of Carzrana's refided : the Fwdlamuch, now Corcir, which 
was alſo named Aud - dtv: bin, was at no great diſtance from the Tigris, and 
ſeems, as we intimated before, to be the ris *Avaias Id of STRABo (a). I ſup- 
poſe it to be the original Ur of the Chaldeans; original, I fay, becauſe there 
were ſeveral places of that name, both in Syria and Chaldea, where ſuperſti- 
tious honours were paid to fire, cither natural or artificial. The epithet great is 
applied in fome Purizes to this Fwdldmuc'Þ?, and in others to that near Bak; 
to this, perhaps, by way of eminence in ſanctity, and to that, becauſe irs flames 
were more extended and fiercer. Laya-ffbin, or Layavati, where Visvacsz'na 
| Cloſed his days near the Ca, we have alſo mentioned in a preceding ſection; 
and it was, probably, the Las of Joszenvs (, or ſome place very near it: 
Srarnanus of Byzantium calls it Letopolis, or Latopolis, and fas, that it was 
a ſuburb of Memphis near the pyramids c). Gbira-fbian is yet unknown: 
it could not have been very far from Va- cirti-pura; but univerſal fame is 
applicable to ſo many cities of Egypt, that we cannot appropriate it to any one 
of them. Of Tapes and Tapiuane we have already ſpoken ; and C Ad, or 
Periracſhits, muſt have been in thoſe foreſts of Thehais : the tree of Rachid 
was, poſſibly, the Holy Sycomore mentioned by Prin, fiſty-ſour miles above 
Syene, on the banks of the Nile(d). The fea of Amagna was, moſt proba- 
bly, the Apballite lake, the waters of which had, and, ſome aſſert, have to this 
day, fo buoyant a quality, that nothing could fink in them: Maunbnzx takes 
particular notice of this wonderful property. That lake was not far from Uddbira- 
ff bin, or Jeppe, where Andromeda was chained to a rock: PLinv. fays, that the 


(a) B. 17. p- 738. ( 3. 2. (e. B. 17. () Plin. L. 6. C. ag. 
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place of her confinement and deliverance was ſhown there in his time (a): 
and the Sanſerit word Tampa, which the Arabs pronounce Tab and Ex- 
ropeans call Joppa, means deliverance from imminent danger. On the Egyptian 
ſhore, oppoſite to Jopps, was a place called the Watch-tower of Pzzszus: by 
Grabs, a crocodile or a ſhark, we may underſtand alſo one of Ra'av's de- 
ſcendants, among whom the females were the Graiai, or Gree, of the weſtern 
mythologiſts. Panigrabe was, I ſuppoſe, the town of Patopdlis, which could 
have no relation to the God Pax; for Hxnoporus, who had been there, 
informs us, that it was called both Panopalis and Chemmis, that the inhabitants 
of it paid divine honours to Pzzszvs, and boaſted that he was born in it; but 
had Pan, of whom that hiſtorian frequently ſpeaks, been the tutclary god of 
the town, he would certainly have mentioned that fat: in the acts of the 
council of Epbeſus, we find that Saninus was Paus Epiſcopus, as if one named 
of the town had been Pani or Panis; and it might have, been anciently named 
Pini-griba, the manſion or place of the hand, that is of wedlock, which the Greeks 
would of courſe tranſlate Paxopelis ; as we find Rije-gribe rendered Rija-mabal 
in the ſame ſenſe. On the banks of the Niger was another town of that name, 
—— to the north of it, we ſee Timice, Ruſfiti- 
| bar, Ruſuccurum, and Ruficad:, which have a great affinity with T A and 
lunes, befor une =s defended Gre est bids Mir and Bi 
eber are Indian appellations of places; the firſt meaning the encloſed ground or 
orchard, and the ſecond, (which is a corruption from the Saꝶtrit) the boaſe, 
of Rafica. Great confuſion has ariſen in the geography of Indie from the re- 
ſemblance in ſound of gber, a houſe, gerb, a fortreſs, and the ſecond fyllable 
of nagar, a town; thus Crifna-nager is pronounced Kiſbna-gher, and Ran- 


(a) L. 5. C.13, and 31. See allo Jofiphur, Strabe, Mela. 
Hhha 
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ar, Ramna-gber, both very erroneouſly ; ſo Biſnagar was probably Viſbnn- 
4 or Na- nagar: we muſt beware of this, and the like, confuſion 
% e 
363 OE IS or in ſuch of the dialects as are ſpoken in the 
weſt of India. 


Let us conclude this article with obſerving, that the great extent of Cayz'ya's 
empire appears from the Greek Mythologiſts and other ancient writers; for the 
moſt conſiderable part of Africa was called Cybenia from his full name 
 Carz'vanas; the Perfians from him were ſtyled Czphenes; and a diſtrict in 
the ſouth of Armenia was denominated Cepbene; a paſſage alſo in Puixy ſhows, 
that his dominion included Ethiopia, Syria, and the intermediate countries: 
* Fhiopia, ſays he, was worn out by the wars of the Egyptians, alternately 
« ruling and ſerving; it was famed, however, and powerful even to the Trojan 
« wars in the reign of Maunon; and that, in the time of king Czynzvs, 
n 1 
« ANDROMEDA.” 


| NI. The following legend is taken from the Mabdcalps, and is there faid 
expreſſly to be an Egyptian ſtory. An ancient king, who was named Cnaru- 
RA'YANA, becauſe he was a perfe& maſter of the four Yedas, to which 
name VaTsa was uſually prefixed, becauſe he was deſcended from VaTsa, 
a celebrated fage, paſſed a hundred years in a dark cavern of Criſbna-giri, or the 
Black Mountain, on the banks of the C42, performing the moſt rigorous acts 
of devotion : at length Visnuv, ſurnamed Guna'sava, or dwelling in caves, 
appeared to him, and promiſed him, all that he deſired, male iſſue; adding, that 
his ſon ſhould be named Tamo'vaTsa, in alluſion to the darkneſs, in which his 
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father had fo long practiſed religious auſteritiess Tamo'varsa became a warlike 
and ambitious, but wiſe and devout, prince: he performed auſtere acts of humi- 
hation to Visunu, with a deſire of enlarging his empire; and the God granted 
his boon. Having heard, that Ma- bin was governed by Nizmarya'pa 
(a name, which may poſſibly be the origin of Niuzop), who was powerful and 
unjuſt, he went with his choſen troops into that country, and, without a declara- 
tion of war, began to adminiſter juſtice among the people and to give them a 
ſpecimen of a good king: he even treated with diſdain an expoſtulatory meſſage 
from NizMarya'da, who marched againſt him with a formidable army, but was 
killed in a battle, which laſted twelve days, and in which Tamo'varTsa fought 
like a ſecond Parasu RMA. The conqueror placed himſelf on the throne of 
Mira, and governed the kingdom with perfe& equity: his ſon Ba'uvavarsa 
devoted himſelf to religion and dwelt in a foreſt ; having reſigned his dominion 
to his ſon Rucuavarsa, who tenderly loved his people, and fo highly im- 
proved his country, that from his juſt revenues he amaſſed an incredible treaſure. 
His wealth was ſo great, that he raiſed three mountains, called Rucmidri, Ra- 
jatidri, and Retnidri, or the mountain of gold, of fuer, and of gems: the au- 
thor ſays mountains; but it appears from the context that they were fabricks, 
like mountains, and probably in a pyramidal form. 


'Tamo'varsaA tems 10 be che Tinas of Maxzrno, who ſays, according 
to Mr. Barant's tranſlation, that * they once had a king, called Tinas, 
« in whoſe reign there came on a ſudden into their country a large body of 
« obſcure people, who with great boldneſs invaded the land, took it without 
« oppoſition, and behaved very barbarouſly, ſlaying the men, and enſſaving their - 
« wives and children.” The Hindus, indeed, fay, that the invaders were 
headed by Tam6varsa, who behaved with juſtice to the natives, but al- 


moſt 
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moſt wholly deſtroyed the king's army, as the fon of JaMapacni nearly ex- 
tirpated the military claſs ; but the fragments of MaxzTHo, although they con- 
tain curious matter, are not free from the ſuſpicion of errours and tranſpoſi- 
tions. The ſeat of Tauo'varsa, called Tamdvaiſa-f" bin, ſeems to be the 
town of Thmuis, now Tmai?, in the diſtrict of Thmuites: in later times it appears 
to have communicated its name to the Phatmetick branch, and thence to Ta- 
miathis, the preſent Damiata. We before aſcertained the ſituation of Cri/bna- 
giri; and, as to the three ſtupendous edifices, called mountains from their fize 
and form, there can be little or no doubt, that they were the three great 
Pyramids near Mifra-f# biz, or Memphis; which, according to the Purinas and 
to PLIny, were built from a motive of oftentation, but, according to AzistoTLE, 
were monuments of tyranny. RUuCMAVATSA was no tyrant to his own people, 
whom be cheriſhed, fays the Mabicalps, as if they had been bis own children; 
but he might have compelled the native Egyptians to work, for the ſake of 
keeping them employed and ſubduing their ſpirit. It is no wonder, that au- 
thors differ as to the founders of thoſe vaſt buildings ; for the people of Egypt, 
fays Hznoborus, held their memory in ſuch deteſtation, that they would not 
even pronounce their names: they told him, however, that they were built by 
a berdſman, whom he calls Pnirrrius, and who was a leader of the Palis or 
| Bhils mentioned in our firſt ſection. The pyramids might have been called 
mountains of geld, filver, and precious enen, in the hyperbolical ſtyle of the 
Eaſt ; but I rather ſuppoſe, that the firſt was ſaid to be of geld, becauſe it was 
coated with yellow marble ; the ſecond of ſilver, becauſe it had a coating of 
white marble; and the third of jewels, becauſe it excelled the others in mag- 
nificence, being coated with a beautiful ſpotted marble of a fine grain; and ſuſ- 
ceptible of an exquiſite poliſh (a). The Brabmens never underſtood, that any 


pyramid 
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pyramid in Mif-a-f'bala, or Egypt, was intended as a repoſitory for the dead; 
and no ſuch idea is conveyed by the Mabdcalps, where ſeveral other pyramids 
are expreſſly mentioned as places of worſhip. There are pyramids now at Be- 
adres, but on a ſmall ſcale, with ſubterranean paſſages under them, which are 
ſaid to extend many miles: when the doors, which cloſe them, are opened, 
we perceive only dark holes, which do not ſeem of great extent, and pilgrims 
no longer reſort to them through fear of mephitic air or of noxious reptiles. 
The narrow paſſage, leading to the great pyramid in Egypt, was deſigned to 
render the holy apartment lefs acceſſible, and to inſpire the votaries with more 
awe: the caves of the oracle at Delphi, of Txornoxtus, and of New-Grange in 
Ireland, had narrow paſſages anſwering the purpoſe of thoſe in Ext and 
India; nor is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the fabulous relations concerning 
the grot of the Sihl in ah, and the purgatory of Sr. Patzicx, were derived 
from a ſimilar practice and motive, which ſeem to have prevailed over the whole 
pagan world, and are often alluded to in Scripture. M. Maur has en- 
deavoured to ſhow, in a moſt elaborate work, that the- founder of the great 
pyramid lay entombed in it, and that its entrance was afterwards cloſed ; but 
it appears, that the builder of it was not buried there; and it was certainly 
opened in the times of HznOoDOrus and Pl. On my deſcribing the great 
Egyptian pyramid to ſeveral very learned Brdbmens, they declared it at once 
to have been a temple; and one of them aſked, if it had not a communica- 
tion under ground with the river Ca: when I anſwered, that ſuch a paſ- 
ſage was mentioned as having exiſted, and that a well was at this day to be 
ſeen, they unanimouſly agreed, that it was a place appropriated to the worſhip 
of Papua'-px'vi, and that the ſuppoſed tomb was a trough, which, on cer- 
tain feſtivals, her prieſts uſed to fill with the ſacred water and lotos-flowers. 
What PLiny ſays of the Labyrinth is applicable alſo to the Pyramid: ſome 
inſifted, that it was the palace of a certain king; ſome, that it had been 
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the tomb of Mezx1s; and others, that it was built for the purpoſe of holy rites : 
a diverſity of opinion among the Greeks, which ſhows how little we can rely on 
them; and, in truth, their pride made them in general very careleſs and ſuper- 
Fcial i . == the e es and Kors - of other . : 


IV. A fingular tory, told in the Ultara-charitra, ſeems connected with the 
people, whom, from their principal city, we call Romans. It is related, that a 
fage, named A'Lava'La, reſided on the verge of Himddri, and ſpent his time 
in cultivating orchards and gardens; his name or title implying a ſmall canal 
or trench, uſually dug round trees, for the purpoſe of watering them. He had 
an only ſon, whoſe name, in the patronymick form, was A'Lava'ut : the young 
Bribmen was beautiful as Ca'Mapz'va, but of an amorous and roving diſpo- 
fition; and, having left the houſe of his father, in company with ſome youths 
like himſelf, he travelled as far as the city of Rimaca, which is deſcribed as 
agreeably fituated and almoſt impregnably ſtrong. The country, in which it 
Rood, was inhabited by Mizcb'bas, or men who ſpeak a barbarous dialect, and 
their king had a lovely daughter, who happening to meet ALAvA TI, found 
means to diſcourſe with him: the young pair were ſoon mutually enamoured, 
and they had frequent interviews in a ſecret grove or garden; till the princeſs be- 
came pregnant, and, her damſels having betrayed her to the king, he gave or- 
ders for the immediate execution of ALA VA LI; but ſhe had fufficient power 
to effect his eſcape from the kingdom. He returned home; but, his comrades 
daughter of a Mich ba, the irritated fage refuſed to admit him into his manſion : 
he wandered, therefore, from country to country, till he arrived in Barbara, 
where he ſuffered extreme pain from the burning ſands ; and having reached the 
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which he barely ſupported life with water and dry leaves. At length Mana- 
DE'Va appeared to him, aſſured him that his offence was forgiven, and gave him 
leave, on his humble requeſt, to fix his abode on the banks of the holy river 
Cit, reſtoring him to his loſt ſacerdotal claſs, and promiſing an increaſe of vir- 
tue and divine irradiation. From the character, in which the God revealed him- 
ſelf, he was afterwards named Acnanrz'sa, or Lord of bim, who forſakes fin; 
and the ſtation of A'Lava't: was called Agbabiſa-f bin, or Aghabiſam. 


Now we find the outline of a ſimilar tale in the ancient Remax hiſtory ; and 
one would think that the Hindu writers wiſhed to ſupply what was deficient in it. 
The old deities of Name were chiefly rural, ſuch as the Fawns, the Sylvans, and 
others who preſided over orchards and gardens, like the fage A'tava'ta: the 
Sanſerit word ala, which is lengthened to 4lavdla, when the trench is carried 
quite round the tree, ſeems to be the root of h, a vineyard or an orchard, 
dd in the ſame ſenſe, Aua, gardens, and dude, a gardener or huſbandman. 
We read of VzxTumnxa with child by AroLLo, the daughter of Faunvs by 
HzexcvuLes, and thoſe of Nuurrox and TaxcatTIVs, by ſome unknown Gods, 
or at leaſt in a ſupernatural manner; which may be the ſame ſtory differently 
told ; the king of the Mich has would, no doubt, have ſaved the honour of his 
family, by pretending that his daughter had received the careſſes of a rural 
divinity. | | 


| The origin of Rome is very uncertain; but it appears to have been at firſt 
a place of worſhip raiſed by the Pelgſgi under the command of a leader, who, 
like many others, was named HzzxcuLes: by erecting other edifices round 
1, they made it the capital of their new weſtern ſettlements; and it became fo 
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firong a city, that the Greeks called it Rhom?, or power itfeif; but R6- 
* mace, which all the Hindus place very far in the weſt, was thus denominated, 
according to them, from Nima, or wool, becauſe its inhabitants wore mantles 
of woollen cloth; as the Greeks gave the epithet of be, from linen veſ- 
ture, to the people of Egypt and to thoſe eaſtern nations, with whom they were 
acquainted. Płiuv fays, that the primitive name of Rome was ſtudiouſly con- 
cealed by the Romans (a); but AvucusTine informs us, that it was Febris: 
probably that word ſhould be written Phoberis. About two generations before 
the Trojan war, the Pelaſgi began to loſe their influence in the weſt, and Rome 
gradually dwindled into a place of little or no conſequence ; but the old temple 
remained in it: according to the rules of grammatical derivation, it is more pro- 
bable, that RouuLus was thus named, becauſe he was found, when an infant, 
near the fite of old Rome, than that new Rome, which he rebuilt and reſtored to 
power, ſhould have been ſo called from Rouvtuvs. A certain Romanus, be- 
heved to be a ſon of Urvsss, is by ſome ſuppoſed to have built Rome, with 
as little reaſon as RowvLus; if, indeed, they were not the fame per- 
ſonage: Romanus, perhaps, was the king LatTinus, whom Hzsi00 men- 
tions as very powerful; but, whether he was the forcign prince, whoſe daugh- 
ter inſpired A'Lava'Lt with love, I cannot pretend to decide; however, theſe 
ä 
back to that of Cusn a. 


I: is reaſonable to believe, tha Agbabjſaw was the celebrated and ancient 
city of Arm in the vicinity of the little Crifons, or the Afabores of our 
old geographers, now called 7acazz?; which, according to Mr. Bzvucs, is 
OT IO it is alſo held 


(a) * 88. (b) Val. 3. p. 157. 612. 
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ſacred, and the natives call it Tenuſb Abay, or Little Mie; a very ancient ap- 
pellation; for SrxanO gives the name of Tengis to the country bordering on 
that river (@). Hence, perhaps, the ancients miſtook this river for the 
Nile, to which they erroneouſly applied the name Siris; for the true Siri: 
appears to be the Little Criſbn4d. The Agows, who live towards the heads of 
the Nile and the Tacazz?, may have derived their name from Agbaba; and we 
find the race of ALAvA Li ſettled as well in the iſles of the Red Sea near the 
— 22 in the country achacent to Aybablfſew : thoſe iſles were called 
Alien and AMlalee; and, in the diſtricts about the Tacezz?, were the Eli or 
Eleii, ſurnamed Rhizopbagi, who dwelt on the banks of the Afapus and the 
Abet; 2 ä» refien 
word Ai or A lauala. 55 


The ſmaller Crna was ſo denominated, either becauſe its waters were 
Black, or becauſe it had its origin from an achievement of Canna; and 
its name Af biman, was given on an occaſion, which has been already men- 
tioned, but which may here be related at large from the Brdbmands. When 
Cxisana viſited Sanc'ba-dwip, and had deſtroyed the demon, who infeſted 
that delightful country, he paſſed along the bank of a river, and was charmed 
with a delicious odour, which its waters diffuſed in their courſe : he was cager 
to view the ſource of fo fragrant a ſtream, but was informed by the natives, 
that it flowed from the temples of an elephant, immenſely large, milk-white, 
| and beautifully formed, that he governed a numerous race of elephants, and that 
the odoriferous fluid, which exuded from his temples in the ſeaſon of love, 
had formed the river, which, from his name, was called Sanc'bandga; that the 


(a) B. 16. p. 770. 
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Divas, or inferior gods, and the Apſeraſes, or nymphs, bathed and ſported 
in its waters, impaſſioned and intoxicated with the liquid perfume. The Hind 
ſmall ducts in the temples of the male elephant, and is uſeful in relieving him 
from the redundant moiſture, with which he is then oppreſſed; and they 
even deſcribe the bees as allured by the ſcent, and miſtaking it for that of 
the ſweeteſt flowers; but, though Arrian mentions this curious fact, no 
modern naturaliſt, 1 believe, has taken notice of it. Carnna was more 
defirous than before of ſeeing ſo wonderful a phenomenon, and formed a deſign 
of poſſeſſing the elephant himſelf; but Sanc'nana'ca led againſt him a vaſt 
army of elephants, and attacked him with ſuch fury, that the incarnate God 
ſpent ſeven days in ſubduing the affailants, and ſeven more in attempting to 
ſcize their leader, whom at laſt he was obliged to kill with a ſtroke of his 
Chacrs : the head of the huge beaſt had no ſooner fallen on the ground, where 
it lay like a mountain, than a beautiful Tagſba, or Genius, ſprang from the body, 
who proſtrated himſelf before Carsnna, informing him, that he was Vijava- 
VERDHANA, who had once offended Mana"br'va, and been condemned by him 
to paſs through a mortal form, that he was ſupremely bleſſed in owing his 
deliverance to ſo mighty a God, and would inſtantly, with his permiſſion, return 
to his appeaſed maſter. The victor aſſented, and left the field of battle; where, 
from the bones of the ſlain elephants, roſe a lake, thence named Af bitariga, from 
the Purina, remove fin and worldly affections: 4f bi, a bone, pronounced 
off bi in ſome provinces, is clearly the Greek sci, and its derivative af bimat 
| becomes off bim in the firſt caſe maſculine ; whence the river is by ſome old 
geographers called Aiſtamenas; for the names of rivers, which are feminine 
for the- moſt part in Saſcrit, are generally maſculine in the weſtern languages, 
We 
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We find it named alſo Afaboras and Aftabaras; for Af bivara means the moſt 
excellent bone, or ivory: and the Adiabare, who lived, fays Pliuv, on its 
banks, took their name, perhaps, from the river, the word afbi being pro- 
nounced di and 4dj in ſome vulgar dialects: as the Sanſerit word bafti, an 
elephant, is corrupted into hdi; Mareb, or Sanc'bindga, was anciently named 
Aluſebas, or Aftuſebes, poſlibly from Haſtifrave, or flowing from an dephant, in 
_ alluſion to the legend before related; and one would have thought Haſftiman 
or Haſtimin, a more rational appellation for the Tacezz?, fince there are in fact 
many elephants in the country, which it waters. We muſt beware of con- 
founding Saxc'nana'ca, or the Elephant of Sancba-dwip, with Sanc'na- 
Na'ca, or the Shall ier pent, of whom we have already given a ſufficient 
account, and concerning whom we have nothing to add, except that the people 
of the mountains, now called Hub43, have legendary traditions of a Snake, 
who formerly reigned over them, and conquered the kingdom of Sir. 


v. Concerning the river Nandi, or the Nite of Abyſſinia, we meet with the 
following tales in the Padmaciſhs, or Treaſure of Lates-flowers. A king, named 
Arra ran finding himſelf declining very low in the vale of years, reſigned 
his throne to Ara'MvaT$a, his fon, and repaired with his wife S AnMAba' 
to the hermitage of a renowned and holy Brdbmen, whoſe name was Matic 
or Mzicv, intending to conſult him on the mode of entering into the third 
rama, or order, called vinapreff ba: they found only the ſon of the ſage, 
named Marca, or Mircave, who gave them full inſtruftions, and accompanied 
them to the hilly parts of the country, where he adviſed them to reſide. 
When they arrived at their deſtined retreat, the Divas, pleaſed with their 
piety, ſcattered flowers on them like rain, whence the mountains were called 


Puſopavarſba, 
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Puſbpavarſha, according to the derivation of the Mythologiſts ; but Puſopaver- 
ſham, which is the name of the country round them, may ſignify no more than 
the region of flowers: the Gods were not ſatisfied with a ſhower of bloſſoms, 
and when the firſt ceremonies were performed at Puſbpa-verſa-f bin, they 
rained alſo tears of joy, which being mingled with thoſe of the royal pair and 
Cad, and their united ſtreams fell at length into the Saxc'babdbi, or ſea of 
Sanc ba. The goddeſs, who preſided over the Nanda, paſſed near the manſion 
| of a ſage, named Sa'nTaPana, a child of SanTarana, or the Sun, who 
Divatis and Riſbis were aſſembled to pay her divine honours: they attended 
her to the place of her confluence with the great Crifna, near which was after- 
wards built Sdntapane-f ban, and there the ſage fixed a linga, or emblem of 
Saq/nTAPANA-'SIVA, to which proftrations muſt be made, after preſcribed ab- 
lation in the hallowed waters, by all ſuch as defire a ſear in the manſions of 
Swerge. Fn 


The mountains and country of Puſbpavarſba ſeem to be thoſe round the 
lake Dembes, which immediately after the rains, fays Mr. Bauen, look, from 
the bloſſoms of the Nan, as if they were covered with white linen or new 
fallen ſnow. Diobon vs calls them Pſenares in the oblique caſe; and STRaBo, 
Pſebeos ; the lake itſelf being alſo named Pſeboa, or Pſebo, from the Sanferit 
| word puſbpa. By one of the old Hindu writers the river Nanda is placed be- 
tween Barbara and Cuſha-dwip; by another, in Saxc ba-dwip itſelf; but this 
is eafily reconciled, for, according to the more ancient diviſion of the earth, 
the exterior dip of Cusn was conſidered as a part of Sanc'ba-dwip; though, 
in the new diviſion, it is juſt the reverſe: all agree, that the Nandi runs, 
in great part of its courſe, from ſouth to north; and hence many Brdbmens 

| draw 
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draw a concluſion, which by no means follows, that the C42, which it joins, 
muſt flow from weſt to caſt. Sintapana-ſff'bin, I conceive to have ſtood at 
the prayige or treu, that is, at the confluence of the ſmaller Criſbnã with 
the united waters, of the Nandi and the C42; and I ſuppoſe it to have been 
the AyoLLinis oppidum of Piiny (a), or the capital of the Adiabare, called 
alſo Megabari, whom I have already mentioned: for Sa'nTarpana was an 
avatar, or incarnate form, of the Sun, and the country round his aframa, 
or hermitage, is known to this day by the name of Tuara, which means the 
Sun, according to Mr. Buuck, and which is no other than the Sanſrit word 
| Cwwdra, or going round the earth: the Nanda, I preſume, or Nile of Abyſſinia, 
was alſo named the river of Sa'nTaypana, whence the Greeks firſt made 
Aſftapin in the oblique caſe, and thence, as uſual, formed the nominative 
aps. According to the Purdras, the Nands and Little CriÞnd unite, be- 
fore they fall into the Ci/2; and Prol zur alſo ſuppoſes that they join near the 
ſouthern border of Mere, and then are divided, one branch flowing eaſtward, 
and another weſtward, into the main body of the Nile : that inquiſitive geo- 
boy ay dra tbh + 4 4 
learned Indians, whom he knew at Mexandris, and thoſe Hindus were probably 
n Ard, but ExaTosTHENES was better informed than 
ProLzMy with reſpect to the rivers in queſtion ; and the miſtake of the Hindu 
authors may have ariſen from a ſact, mentioned by Mr. Bxvce, that, during the 
rains, the floods divide themſelves, part running weſtward into the Nile, part 
caſtward into the Tacazze. It ſhould not be omitted, that the country of the 
ſage Maico and his fon Ma'xcava, ſeems to be that of the Macrebii, now 
inhabited by the Gonguas, Cubas, and Shangallas ; the Greeks, according to 
their cuſtom, having changed Marcabe into Mecrobios, or long-lived; though 


6.0 Lib. 6. Cap. 30. 
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that country, ſays the Abyſſinian traveller, is one of the moſt unhealthy on earth; 
indeed, if Ma'xcanDt'ya, the fon of Maicanpu, be the fame perſon with 
Ma'szcava, he was truly Macrobios, and one of the nine long-lived ſages of the 


VI. The next legend is taken from the Mabicaips; and we introduce it here 
as illuſtrative of that, which has been related in the ſecond ſection, concern- 
ing the two Indian Gods of Medicine, to whom ſome places in Egypt were 


A moſt pious and venerable Sage, named Risnrexsa, being very far ad- 
vanced in years, had reſolved to viſit, before he died, all the famed places 
of pilgrimage ; and, having performed his refolution, he bathed at laſt in the 
ſacred water of the Cid, where he obſerved ſome fiſhes engaged in amorous 
play, and reflefting on their numerous progeny, which would ſport like them 
in the ſtream, he lamented the improbability of his leaving any children: bur, 
fince he might poſſibly be a father, even at his great age, he went immediately 
to the king of that country, Hizanyavtrna, who had fifty daughters, and 
demanded one of them in marriage. So ſtrange a demand gave the prince 
great uneaſineſs; yet he was unwilling to incur the diſpleaſure of a faint, whoſe 
imprecations he dreaded: he, therefore, invoked Hzzz, or Visnuu, to inſpire 
him with a wiſe anſwer, and told the hoary philoſopher, that he ſhould marry 
any one of his daughters, who of her own accord ſhould fix on him as her 
bridegroom. The fage, rather diſconcerted, left the palace ; but, calling to 
mind the two ſons of Aswini, he haſtened to their terreſtrial abode, and re- 
queſted, that they would beſtow on him both youth and beauty: they imme- 
diately conducted him to Abimatada, which we ſuppoſe to be Abydus in 
Upper Egypt; and, when he had bathed in the pool of Ripayauuana, he was 
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reſtored to the flower of his age with the graces and charms of CAT va. 
On his return to the palace, he entered the ſecret apartments, called autabpura, 
where the fifty princeſſes were aſſembled; and they were all fo tranſported 
with the viſion of more than human beauty, that they fell into an ecfafr, 
whence the place was afterwards named Mzba-f"b4n or Mibana, and is, poſlibly, 
the ſame with Mobannan: they no ſooner had recovered from their trance, than 
each of them exclaimed, that ſhe would be his bride; and, their altercation 
having brought Hizanyaverna into their apartment, he terminated the con- 

teſt by giving them all in marriage to Rismice'sa, who became the father of 
a hundred ſons; and, when he ſucceeded to the throne, built the city of Suc ba- 
verddhana, framed vimanas, or celeſtial ſelf. moving cars, in which he viſited 
the Gods, and made gardens abounding in delights, which rivalled the bowers 
of Inna; but, having gratified the defire, which he formed at Mathaſan- 


Lama, or the place where the fjþ were afſembled, he reſigned the kingdom to 


his eldeſt fon HizanyavaippHa; and returned in his former ſhape to the 
banks of the Ci/?, where he cloſed his days in devotion. 


VII. A very communicative Pandit having told me a ſhort ſtory, which be- 
longs to the ſubje& of this ſection, it ſeems proper to mention it, though 1 
do not know from what Purin it is taken. Azuna'tai, the fifth in deſcent 
from Arai before named, was performing religious rites on the D#vdnice 
mountains near the ſite of the modern Cihul, when a hero, whoſe name was 
TuLra, deſired his ſpiritual advice; informing him, that he had juſt completed 
the conqueſt of Barbara, ſubdued the Samamuc hat, who lived to the caſt 
of the river Cad, and overcome the Sanc'bayanas, but that fo great an effu- 
 fion of blood, for the fake of dominion and fame, had tained his ſoul with a 
finful impuricy, which he was deſicous of expiating: the Sage accordingly pre- 
vor. III. A ſeribed 
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ſcribed a fit penance, which the conqueror performed in the interior Cuſba-dwip. 
A certain Tuourzs or Taurzs is mentioned in Egyptian hiſtory as a ſon of 
On us the Shepherd. 


VIII. In the firſt part of this eſſay, we intimated an opinion, that Upra- 
ff ban was a part of Memphis, and that Uon a, whom the Hindus make a king 
of Dwdracd in Gujjara-des or Gujarat, was the Uenonzus, or Ocpovs, of the 
Greeks; nor is it impoſſible, that VexorxIs, who is repreſented as a great con- 
queror, was the ſame perſon with Ucnorevs. The ftory of Ucra, or Uc- 
RASE'NA, we find in a book, entitled, Amariwara-ſangraba-tantra ; from which 
de following paſſage is verbally tranſlated: « Uczasr xa, chief of kings, was 
« a bright ornament of the Yidave race; and, having taken Caisnna for 
« his aſſociate, he became ſovereign of all the Dwipes; the Devds, the Yac- 
« fhas, and the Right, paid him tribute again and again; having entered 
« Cuſba- dip, and vanquiſhed its princes elate with pride, the monarch raiſed 
« an image of Iwan on the banks of the river Cid, whence the God was 
« famed by the title of Uonxswan a, and the place was called Ugra-fbiza.” 


I. The following legend from the Uitars-cbands is manifeſtly connected 

with the oldeſt hiſtory and mythology in the world. Inn, king of Mrs, 
having ſlain a Daitye of the facerdotal claſs, was obliged to retire from the 
world, in order to perform the penance ordained for the crime of Brabmebayys, 
or the murder of a Bram: his dominions were ſoon in the greateſt diſorder, 
and the rebel Daityas opprefied the Dives, who applied for aſſiſtance to Na- 
nusna, a prince of diſtinguiſhed virtues, whom they unanimouſly elected 
king of their heavenly manſions, with the title of Dx van anusn a. His firſt 
objeft was to reduce the Daityas and the fovereigns of all the dwips, who 
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had ſhaken off their allegiance ; for which purpoſe he raiſed an immenſe army, 
and marched through the interior Cuſbs-dwip, or Iran and Arabia, through 
the exterior dwip of Cusna, or Ethiopia, through Sanc'ba-dwip or Egypt, 
through Yarihba-dwip or Europe, through Chandra-dwip, and through the coun- 
tries now called Siberia and China: when he invaded Egypr, he overthrew the 
combined forces of the Cutila-cifas and Sydma-muc'has with ſo terrible a car- 
nage, that the Ca (a word, which means alſo the female devourer) was re- 
ported to have fivallowed up the natives of Egypt, whoſe bodies were thrown 
into her ſtream. During his travels he built many places of worſhip, and 
gave each of them the tide of Deuanãbaſbam : the principal rivers of the coun- 
tries, through which he paſſed, were alſo diſtinguiſhed by his name; Nanvsna 
being an appellation of the Nite, of the Chacſhu or Oxus, of the Varibe or 
Ifer, and of ſeveral others. He returned through India to Merz, but un- 
happily fell in love with Sacui or PuL6uaja', the conſort of Inaa, who 
| ſecretly reſolved on perfe& fidelity to her lord, and, by the advice of Varnas- 
PATI, regent of the planet Jupiter, and preceptor of the Divas, promiſed Na- 
RUSHA to favour his addreſſes, if he would viſit her in a d&, or palanquin, 
carried on the ſhoulders of the holieſt Brabmens : he had ſufficient influence to 
procure a ſet of reverend bearers; but ſuch was the ſlowneſs of their motion, 
and ſo great was his eagerneſs to ſee his beloved, that he faid with impatience 
to the chief of them Serpe, Serpe, which has preciſely the ſame ſenſe in Sanſerit 
and in Latin; and the ſage, little uſed to ſuch an imperative, anſwered, © be 
« thyſelf a ſerpent.” Such was the power of divine learning, that the imprecation 
was no ſooner pronounced, than the king fell on the earth in the ſhape of 
that large ſerpent, which is called Ajdgere in Saxſerit, and Bog by Naturaliſts: 
in that ſtate of humiliation he found his way to the Black Mountains, and glided 
8 Kkk2 in 
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in ſearch of prey along the banks of the C42 ; but, having once attempted to 
ſwallow a Brabmen deeply learned in the Veda, he felt a ſcorching flame in his 
throat, and was obliged to diſgorge the ſage alive, by contact with whom 
his own intellects, which had been obſcured by his fall, became irradiated ; and 
that day to devour human creatures, and, having recovered his articulation toge- 
ther with his underſtanding, he wandered through the regions adjacent to. the 
Nite, in ſearch of ſome holy Bribmen, who could ptediet the termination of 
| his deſerved miſery ; with this view he put many artful queſtions to all, whom 
he met, and at length received information, that he would be reſtored to his 
Priſtine ſhape by the ſons of Pan bu. He had no reſource, therefore, but pa- 
tience, and again traverſed the world, viſiting all the temples and places of pil- 
grimage, which he had named from himſelf in his more fortunate expedition: 
at laſt he came to the ſnowy mountains of Himd/ays, where he waited with 
reſignation for the arrival of the Pan'pavas, — WEEN 
of Vyasa's great Epick Poem. 


This fable of * — who is always called Dxo-x Aus in the po- 
pular dialects, is clearly the fame in part with that of Dion vsus, whether it al- 
lude to any ſingle perſonage, or to a whole colony; and we ſee in it the origin 
of the Grecian fiction, that Dronysus was ſewed up in the Meros, or thigh, 
of Jvrrrza; for Mira, on which Dzva- Anus reſided for a time, was 
the ſeat of Inna, or Zeus Ombrics : by the way, we muſt not confound the 
celeſtial Meru with a mountain of the fame appellation near Cabul, which the 
natives, according to the late Mr. FoxsTzs, till call Mer-cob, and the Hin- 
dus, who conſider it as a ſplinter of the heavenly mountain, and ſuppoſe that 
the Gods occaſionally deſcend on it, have named Meru-/rings. Names are 
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often ſo ſtrangely corrupted, that we ſuſpect Dzo-xnausn to be alſo the 
Scythian monarch, called Taxavs by Jusrin (a), and Taun 81s by Jon- 
NANDES, who conquered fia, travelled into Egypt, and gave his name to the 
river otherwiſe called Iarartes; we have already mentioned Nows as a Greek name 
of the Nile, and the Danube or iber was known alſo by that of Denuffus or 
Tanais (b); OS 00 CO CO Tnns  AroLLo, 
— SORE 


K W e e eee 
ſonage, named Da DA NASA, who was lincally deſcended from the great Ja- 
MADAGNI: his father Anmaya'xa's lived on the banks. of the river Yitafa, 
where he conſtantly performed acts of devotion, explained the Vida to a mul- 
titude of pupils, and was choſen by CurraaxAr'na, who though a Vaife, 
reigned in that country, as his guru, or ſpiritual guide. Young Dan bana 
had free acceſs to the ſecret apartments of the palace, where the daughter of 
the king became enamoured of him, and eloped with him through fear of de- 
lovers travelled from hill to hill and from foreſt to foreſt, until they reached the 
banks of the Cai, where their property ſecured them a happy retreat. ; Pxa- 
MODA, a virtuous and learned Brdbmen of that country, had a beautiful daugh- 
ter, named Pxamapa', whom Dan Dans, with the aſſent of the princeſs, 
took by the band, that is married, according to the rites preſcribed in the Fade; 
and his amiable qualities gained him ſo many adherents, that he was at length 
choſen ſovereign of the whole region, which be governed with mikineſs and wit 


dom. 2 
(«) Lib. 1. Cap. 1. and Lib. 2. Cap. 36. (b) Exftath. on Diaf. Perieg. v. 298. 
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JAMADAGNI, 


Abbaydnis, 
Danpa'na's, 
Vainabbritands, 
-— "IG 
_— 
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Greeks: E ne 
and the Grecian Danbanus was probably the fame with Dazpa'na'sa, who 
travelled into Egypt with many affociates. We find a race of Trojans in Egype ; 
| a mountain, called anciently Tyuicus, and now Tore, fronted Memphis ; and at 


the foot of it was a place actually named Trge, near the Nile, ſuppoſed to 


have been an old ſettlement of Trojans, who had fled from the forces of Mznz- 
Laus; but Crastas, who is rather blameable for credulity than for want of 
veracity, and moſt of whoſe fables are to be found in the Punt, was of a 
different opinion; for he aſſerted, according to Dioporus of Sicily, that Troje 
in Egypt was built by Trojans, who had come from ria under the famed 
Scan Alis (b), named Samrtana' by the ancient Hindu writers; and this ac- 
count is confirmed by Hzropotvus, hes N wag 
were ſettled on the banks of the river Gyndes near the Tigris Ce), where 
J imagine, r on is ot 
their departure from India (d). EvsTarmus, in his comment on the Periegeſis, 


(a) Perieg v.11 38. (6) B. 2. (c) B. 1. C. 189. (4) Hliad V. v. 215. 


diſti ing. 1 iſhes 
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the ſecond a Trojan, race (a); but it ſeems probable, that both races had a 
common origin: when Homes gives the Trojans the title of Meropians, he alludes 
to their eaſtern origin from the borders of Meru; the very name of king 
Manors being no other than Maura, or ſovereign of that mountainous | 


XI. We come now to a perſon of a different character; not a prince or a 
hero, but a bard, whoſe life is thus deſcribed in the Yivgſdre. On the banks 
of the C dwelt a Brdbmen, whoſe name was Li'C'na'rana's; a fage rigo- 
rouſly devout, ſkilled in the learning of the Vida, and firmly attached to the 
worſhip of Hat; but, having no male iſſue, he was long diſconſolate, and 
made certain oblations to the God, which proved acceptable ; ſo that his wife 
_ Sax'ncaitr became pregnant, after ſhe had taſted part of the chars, or cake 
of rice, which had been offered : in due time ſhe was delivered of a beautiful 
boy, whom the Brdbmens, convened at the jitacarma, or ceremony on his birth, 
unanimouſly agreed to name HzziDatrTa, or gives by the divinity. When 
| the nia, or inſtitution of a Bribmen, was completed by his inveſtiture with 
the ſacerdotal ſtring, and the term of his ſtudentſhip in the N was paſt, 
his parents urged him to enter into the ſecond order, or that of a married man; 
but he ran into the woods, and paſſed immediately into the fourth order, diſ- 
chiming all worldly connections and wholly devoting himſelf to Visunu : he 
continually practiſed the ſamddbiyige, or union with the deity by contemplation ; 


ſe Ol Aagtuni;, blk , A fi AA, Tee- 
3 Enftath. on Dionyf. v. 11, 38. 
fixing 
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fixing his mind fo intenſely on God, that his vital ſoul ſeemed concentra- 
ted in the Brahma-randbra, or pineal gland, while his animal faculties were 
them again in motion; a ſtate, in which the Hindus affert, that ſome 7%gis 
have remained for years, and the fanciful gradations of which are minutely 
deſcribed in the Tiga. ara, and even delineated, in the figures called Shatchdcra, 
under the emblems of lotos-flowers with different numbers of petals, according 
to the ſuppoſed ſtations of the ſoul in her myſtical aſcent. + From this habit of 
merging all his vital ſpirits in the idea of the ſupreme being, Hzzipartta 
was named LrNna'sv; a name, which the people repeated with enthuſiaſm ; 
and he became the guru, or ſpiritual director, of the whole nation: he then 
rambled over the earth, finging and dancing, like a man in a. phrenſy; but 
came, that all. older hymns were neglected, while thoſe of Lixa'sv alone 
an. <> a {, a cs a cy. 
Other particulars of his life are mentioned in the Purdzas, where fragments of 
his poetry are, moſt probably, cited: 1 have no doubt, that he was the ſame 
perſon with the Linus of the Greeks; and, if his hymns can be recovered, 
they will be -curious at leaſt, if not inſtruftive. Linxa'sv was the cighth in 
deſcent from the ſage Buazapwa'ja, whom ſome call the ſon of Vaigas- 
PaT1, or the regent of Jupiter: he is ſaid to have married at an advanced age, 
r 


Buatapws'ja, Lec biyanis, 8 
Ciriſhiyands,, Lens, or -Lindyands, 
_ Chhampdyands, Caundiyanis, 10. 


Gauri dayanãs, 
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Ciarundyands, 5. Camac ãyanãs, 
Bbrity&yands, Sanc b-layands, 


Sic bara. ãt, 


Ciucdhanät. 


XII. The tale of Lunpnaca relates both to the morals and aſtronomy of the 
Hindus, and is conſtantly recited by the Br&bmens on the nigbt of Siva, which 
falls on „ „ TI CU CIS 
3 


knee e Gee wee eee 
tribes of Ciratas : he was violent and cruel, addicted paſſionately to the plea- 
without remorſe. On the fourteenth lunar day of the dark half of P'balgun, 


be had found no game in the foreſt; and at ſunſet, faint with hunger, he o- 


ved along the banks of the Criſbnd, till earneſtly looking for ſome animal whom 
he might ſhoot: at the beginning of night he aſcended a Bilva-tree, which is 
conſecrated to ManA D vA, whoſe emblem had been fixed under it near a 
ſpring of water; and, with a hope of diſcerning ſome beaſt through the branches, 
he tore off the leaves, which dropped on the linga, ſprinkling it with dew ; fo 
that he performed facred rites to the God, without intending any a& of re- 
ligion. In the firſt watch of the night a large male antelope came to the ſpring ; 
and Lunvnaca, hearing the ſound which he made in drinking, fixed his arrow, 
and took aim at the place, whence the noiſe proceeded ; when the animal, 
being endued by S1va with ſpeech and intellect, told him, that he had made 
an aſſignation with a beloved female, and requeſted him to wait with patience 
mm che next day, on which he promiſed to return: the mighty hunter was. ſof- 
Vor. III. L II tened, 


A 
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tened, and, though nearly famiſhed, permitted the antelope to depart, having 
firſt exacted an oath, that he would perform his engagement. A female an- 
telope, one of his conſorts, came in the ſecond watch to drink at the ſpring ; 
who was in hke manner allowed to eſcape, on her ſolemn promiſe, that ſhe 
would return, when ſhe had committed her helpleſs young to the care of a 
Gſter ; and thus, in, the third and fourth watches; two other females were re- 
lead for a time on pretences nearly fimilar,, and on fimilar promiſes. So 
many acts of tender benevolence in fo trying a ſituation, and the rites to Ma- 
HA'DE'Va, which accompanied them from watch to watch, : though with a dif- 
ferent intention, were pleaſing to the God, who enlightened the mind of 
LyuBp#Aca, and miſed in him ſerious thoughts on the cruelty of ſlaying the 
innocent for the gratification of his appetite : at early dawn he returned to his 
manſion, and, having told his family the adventure of the night, aſked whe- 
ther, if he ſhould kill the antelopes, they would participate his guile, but 
they diſchimed any ſhare in it, and inſiſted, that, although it was his duty 
to provide them with ſuſtenance, the puniſhment of fin muſt fall on him 
ſolely. The -faichful and amiable beaſt at that moment approached him, with 

his three conſorts and all his Ile ones, defiring to be the firſt victim; but 
Lunpraca exclaimed, that he would never hurt his friend and his guide to 

the path of happineſs, applauded them for their ſtrict obſervance of their pro- 
miſes, and bade them return to the woods, into which he intimated a defign of 

following them as a hermit: his words were no ſooner uttered, than a celeſtial 
car deſcended with a meſſenger from Stva, by whoſe order the royal convert 
and the whole family of antelopes were ſoon waſted, with radiant and incorrup- 
tible bodies, to the ſtarry regions, fanned by heavenly nymphs, - as they roſe, 
and ſhaded by genii, who held umbrellas, while a chorus of etherial ſongſters 
chanted the praiſes of tenderneſs to living creatures and a rigorous adherence 
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to truth. Lunpnaca was appointed regent of Sirius, which is called the 
. ſtar; his body is chiefly in our Greater Dog, and his arrow ſeems to 
extend from Þ in that aſteriſm to « in the knee of Onion, the three ftars in 
whoſe neck are the lunar manſion Afrigafras, or the bead of the male amalepe, 
who is repreſented looking round at the archer ; the bree ſtars in the belt are 
the females, and thoſe in the ſword, their young progeny; Manx br va, that 
he might be near his favourites, placed himſelf, it is faid, in the next lunar 
manſion rab, his head being the bright ſtar in the ſhoulder of Onion, and 
his body including thoſe in the arm with ſeveral ſmaller ſtars in the galaxy. 
The fon of LusBpraca fucceeded him on earth, and his lineal deſcendants yet 
reign, ſays the author of the Puriz, on the delightful banks of the G- 


This legend proves 2 very material fact, that the Pallis and Cirdtas were 
originally the ſame people ; it ſeems to indicate a reformation in ſome of the 
religious tenets and habits of the nations bordering on the Cribns; and the 
whole appears connected with the famous Egyptians period regulated by the 
heliacal riſing of Sirius: the river here mentioned I ſuppoſe to be the ſmaller 
On, or the Siris of the ancients, ſo named, as well as the province of S, 
from the word Sr, which means a dig, fays Mr. Bavcs, in the language of 
that country. The conſtellations of Onon and the two Dogs point at a 
fimilar ſtory differently told; but the name of Luspnaca ſeems changed by 
the Greeks into Lanpacus: for fince, like the ancient Indians, they applied 
to their new ſettlements the hiſtory and fables of their primitive country, they 
repreſent Lazpacus as the grandſon of Cabuvus, the ſon of Potyporus, 
(for ſo they were pleaſed to diſguiſe the name) and the father of Latus: now 
. as we have ſhown, was Can bam swanaA, or Mana'pr'va, and Po- 

L112 | | __ LYDORUS, 
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LYDORvs, or PoLyDoTus, was PALLIDATTA, the gift of the national god Palli 
or Nairrit. As to Laspacvs, he died in the flower of his age, or diſappeared, 
fay the Hindus, and was tranſlated into heaven; but, during his minority, the 
reins of government were held by Lycus, a fon of Nrerzus, or Nacrun- 
CHARA: he was ſucceeded by Larius, which, like Pal, means a berdiman or 
ſhepherd; for Mais, Mia, and ain, fignify herds and flocks; and thus we find 
a certain LArus, who had a fon Buco ion, and a grandſon. Pniarus, both 
which names have a reference to paſture, for the Shepherds were called by 
the Greeks Ah, and Actiaia was ſynonymous with Partas. The fon 
of Laius was CEvievs, with whoſe dreadful misfortune, as we intimated in 
the firſt ſection, the Hindus are not unacquainted, though they mention his 
undeſigned inceſt in a different manner, and fay, that YocaBrasuTa', whom 
they deſcribe as a flagitious woman, entered into the ſervice of ſome . cow- 
herds, after the miſerable death of her fon Mana'sv'za, or the Great Hero, by 
 Lins'sv, the fon of LuBDHaca, who was deſcended from PaLLi: the whole 
ſtory ſeems to have been Egyptian, though transferred by the Greeks to Thebes 
in their own country, 


XIII. The laſt piece of hiftory, mixed with an aſtrological fable, which I 
think it uſeful to add, becauſe it relates to Barbara, is the legend of Da'sa- 
RAT'HA, or the monarch, whoſe car bad borne bim to ten regions, or to the eight 
points, the zenith, and the nadir: it is told both in the BhowjGye Puris and 
the Bribmanda. He was deſcended from Sa vA, or HT, which is a name 
of the Sun in Greek and in Sanſerit: one of his anceſtors, the great Racuv, 
had conquered the ſeven dwipas, or the whole earth, and Visunu became 
incarnate in the perſon of his fon Ra'mvacuanDRa. It happened in the reign 
of DasaraT'Ha, that Sant, having juſt left the lunar manſion Crizties, or the 
Pleiads, was entering the Hyads, which the Hindus call Rihin, and that paſſage 


of 
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of Sarunn is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Sacate-bbids, or the ſeftion of 
the wan: an univerſal drought having reduced the country to the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, and a total depopulation of it being apprehended, the king ſummoned 
all his aſtrologers and philoſophers, who aſcribed it ſolely to the unfortunate 
paſſage of the malignant planet; and VastsntT'na added, that, unleſs the 
monarch himſelf would attack Sa xi, as he ſtrongly adviſed, neither Iuon a nor 
Baan himſelf could prevent the continuance of the drought for twelve years. 
DasaxATr'nA that inſtant aſcended his miraculous car of pure gold, and placed 
himſelf at the entrance of Ribind, blazing like his progenitor the Sun, and 
drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous arrow Satbdriftra, which attrafts 
all things with irreſiſtible violence: Sanz, tbe fow-moving child of Su'zy a, 


| dreſſed in @ blue robe, crowned with a diadem, baving four arms, bolding a bow, 


a ſpiked weapon, and 4 cimeter, (thus he is deſcribed in one verſe) diſcerned 
ed into the land of Barbara, which burſt into a flame, while he concealed 
himſelf far under ground. The hero followed him; and his legions, mar- 
ching to his afliſtance, periſhed in the burning ſands; but Sax1 was attracted by 
the magnetick force of the Satbdrifre, and, after a vehement conflict, was 
overpowered by DasaRAT'na, who compelled him to promiſe, that he never 
more would attempt to paſs through the wain of Rabin: the victor then returned 
to his palace, and the regent of the planet went to Sani-H bar in Barbara, 
while the ground, on which he had fought, aſſumed a red hue. The Hindu 
aſtrologers ſay, that Sanz has hitherto performed his promiſe, but that, in 
four or five years, he will approach ſo nearly to Ribin?, that great miſchief 
may be feared from ſo noxious a planet, who has nothing in this age to ap- 


prehend from a hero in a felf-moving car with an irreſiſtible weapon: they add, 
that ManGaia, or Mars, the child of Pat'nvi, has alſo been pre- 
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vented from traverſing the waggon of Rib, but that Varuaseari, Sucra, 
and Bupfa, or Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, pals it freely and innocently, 
while it is the conſtant path of Soma, or the Moon, of whom the beautiful 
* ICEOIES | 


1 
MACHANDRA, and conſequently of the firſt colonies, who ſettled in dia, it 
may properly conclude this third ſection, which has been confined to the de- 
—_ . OO K 0 GG CR 


| eonjedfares, which 1 have generally confirmed by fas and circumſtances, it has 
been proved, I truſt, by poſitive evidence, that the ancient Indians were ac- 
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SCE 1 an prfintel, Sa 
the Nile, which you have juſt attentively heard, has afforded you equal de- 
light with that, which I have myſelf received from it, I cannot refrain from 
endeavouring to increaſe your ſatisfation, by conſeſſing openly, that I have at 


| length abandoned the greateſt part of that natural diſtruſt and incredulity, 


which had taken poſſeflion of my mind, before I had examined the ſources, 
from which our excellent aſſociate Lieutenant WN rond has drawn fo great a 
variety of new and intereſting opinions. Having lately read again and again, | 
both alone and with a Pandit, the numerous original paſſages in the Purdnes, 
and other Saxſerit books, which the writer of the difſertation adduces in fup- 
port of his aſſertions, I am happy in bearing teſtimony to his perſect good 
uch and general accuracy both in his extracts and in the tranſlations of them ; 
nor ſhould I decline the trouble of annexing literal verſions of them all, if our 
third volume were not already filled with a ſufficient ſtore of curious, and 


(my own part being excepted) of valuable, papers: there are two, however, 


of Mr. Witrorpd's extracts from the Parizas, which deſerve a verbal tranſ- 
lation; and I, therefore, exhibit them word for word, with a full conviction of 


The firſt of them is a little poem, in the form of the hymns aſcribed to 
Onynzvus, in praiſe of the Nils, which all the Brdbmens allow to be a fa- 
cred river in Cys-dwip, and which we may confidently pronounce to be the 


Nile: it is taken from the Scanda- urin, and ſuppoſed to be the compolinon 
2 
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of Vavaurrna, the father of SaconTaLa', with whoſe life you are well 
acquainted : 


1. © Ci, Criſs, likewiſe Nir a“; Hani, Gli, and A allo; Aia- 
nab and 'Sydmals ; Michacd too and P, 


4. Apes ee e properom mae ofthe Cali, 
72. IO C7 


| 3- A man ſhall repeat at the time of bathing, he ſhall gain the fruit of 
e an ablution in the Cal. 222 „ „„ 
« a giver of increaſe to virtue. 


— are ts. is cl Dm te a>. 
OP og eg they, who have been of- 


« fenders in the higheſt degree, are purified by ber, 232 
* 20 wr Ms. 


$. © They, who have arrived on the bank of the river Cal, are indubi- 
« tably releaſed from fin ; COTTON 
« blage of crimes is quite effaced ; 


„ e e b LG 
<« even for Bann. Theſe delightful and exquiſite names whatever men 


S duly bathed in the river 
« Cit: conſtantly, therefore, muſt they be repeated wich all poſſible attention.” 


Here 
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has quoted at the beginning of his Efay, are in a ſimilar train to thoſe of 
 Visva'mrtRA; nor have I @ doubt of their authenticity, becauſe the fifth line is 
clearly in a very ancient diale®t, and the original ends in the manner of 'the 
Hindu Scripture, vith a repetition of the two laſt words; but, either we muſt 
 reje&} a redundant ſyllable in the concluding verſe, (though ſuch a redundance 
oben occurs in the de; or we muſt give a different verſion of it. The line is 


aer param yi e, 


* — ei + ir a> ts at 
er mater, a mortal, who bathes in them, - ic 
* — — 


4 E 1 vs 3H 


of te Exon plies, om th — e 


1. „ To SaTYAVARMAN, that ſovereign of the ny mov bem 
three bus; the eldeſt, SHERMA ; then, C'unanma: and, thirdy, — 


* by name: | 2 


2. * They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and virtuous 
* dou, ſkilled is the bo 222 


3 4 ”w 


3. « But SATYAVARMAN, being continuall delighted - wich, a 8 
"_ and fring bs fun be fo hin i a906 een He Jopke of 


n 
Vor. III. 
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| 4. * Whiſf He remained honouring and fatisfying the Gods, and prieſts, and 
« kine. One day by the act of deſtiny, the king, having drunk mead, 


5. nnen nen cen was he ſeen by C'nax- 
e Ma, and by him were his two brothers called, 


6. „ To whom he ſaid: What now has befallen? In what ſtate is this 
* ar nt c 


— « Having recovered his intellect, and perſectiy knowing what had 
— —— „„ 


8. « Aud, fince thou waſt * Him ieadeer Redrees 
ce acquire a name. . 


* 2 — 


ä 0 . mountain; but 
« He, by the power of religious contemplation, attained ſupreme bliſs.” 


Now you will probably think, that even the conciſeneſs and ſimplicity of 
this narrative are excelled by the Maat relation of the fame adventure; but, 
proves, that the SaTYAVRaTA, or SATYAVARMAN, of the Purins was the fame 
perſonage (as it has been aſſerted in a former publication) with the Noan of 
Scripture, and we conſequently fix the utmoſt limit of Hinds Chronology ; nor 
can it be with reaſon inferred from the identity of the ſtories, that the divine legiſlator 
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borrowed any part of his work from the Egyptians : he was deeply verſed, no 
doubt, in all their learning, ſuch as it was; but he wrote what he knew to be 
truth itſelf, independently of their tales, in which truth was blended with fables ; 
and their age was not ſo remote from the days of the Patriarch, but that every 
occurrence in his life might naturally have been preſerved by traditions from 
father to ſon. 5 


We may now be affured, that the old Hindus had a knowledge of Mfr and 
of the Nile; that the legends of Cxrnzus and CasstorziA (to ſelect one ex- 
ample out of many) were the fame with thoſe of Carxra and Ca'syarl; 
that PzxSzvs and AnDROMEDA were no other than Pa'zasica and AnTar- 
Mapa”; and that lord Bacon, whom, with all his faults (and grievous faults 
they were), we may Jultly call tbe great architet? of the temple of knowledge, 
concluded rightly, that the Mythology of the Greeks, which their oldeſt writers 
do not pretend to have invented, was no more than a light air, which bad paſſed 
from a more ancient people into the flutes of the Grecians, and which they mo- 
| Culated into ſuch deſcants as beſt ſuited their fancies and the ſtate of their new 
ſettlements ; but we muſt ever attend to the diſtinction between evidence and 
conjefiure; and I am not yet fully fatisfied with many parts of Mr. Wir- 

rond's Eſſay, which are founded on fo uncertain a baſis as conjeFural Ety- 
mology ; though I readily admit, that his etymologies are always ingenious, 
often plauſible, and may hereafter, perhaps, be confirmed by hiſtorical proof. 
Let me conclude theſe remarks with applying to Him the words of the me- 
morable writer, whom I have juſt named, and with expreſſing an opinion, in 
which I have no doubt of your concurrence, © That, with perſevering in- 
« duſtry, and with ſcrupulous attention to genealogies, monuments, inſcriptions, 
<« names and titles, derivations of words, traditions and archives, fragments of 
i hiſtory, and ſcattered paſſages from rare books on very different ſubjects, 


M mm 2 « he 
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« he has preſerved a venerable tablet from the ſhipwreck of time; a work, ope- 


ic roſe and painful to the author, but extremely delightful to his readers, and 
r highly deſerving their grateful acknowledgements.” 


DESCRIPTION or Taz PLANT . BUTEA. 
Br Dx. ROXBURGH. 


L Maduga of the Gentoos, and Plaſo of the Hit Malabaricus,* is 
a a middle ſized, or rather a large, tree, not very common on the 
low-lands of this coaſt, but much more ſo up amongſt the mountains: it caſts 
its leaves during the cold ſeaſon, they come out again with the flowers about 
the months of Adarcd and Hori, and the fred is ripe in June or Job. 


e „ ſpongy, , 
thick, ſlightly ſcabrous bark, the middle firata of which contain a red juice 
| hereaker to be mentioned. 


BRANCHES very irregularly bent in various directions; young ſhoots downy. 


emarginated, or rounded at the apex, leathery, above ſhining and pretty 
ſmooth, below ſlightly hoary, entire: the pair are obliquely oval from four 
to ſeven inches long, and from three to four and a half broad, the exterior 
one. inverſe hearted, or, in oder words, tranſverſely oral, and conſiderably 
ime bits wan when young, downy, the lengrh of th kaken. 
— — ny. 


®* The Zurz a Frondeſa of Kos x1Gc. 
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Ractus terminal, axillary, and form tuberofities over the naked woody branch- 


FLowzxs Papilionaceous, pendulous, pedicelled, faſcicled, large, their ground 
of a beautiful deep red, ſhaded with orange and filver coloured down, which 
gives them a moſt clegant appearance. 


Proterzs round, about an inch long, aniculued near the apex, and covered 
vith the fame greeniſh velvetlike down. 


— the inerion of each pedicel, lnced, filling, two Gimiar bu 
ſmaller, preſſing on the Calyx, falling alſo. 


CaLyx: Perianth belled, leathery, two lipped, apper lip large, ſcarce emar- 
ginated; ander three toothed, covered with the ſame dark green down, that the 
raceme and pedicels are covered with, withering, 


| Conor: 


Banner reflected, egged, pointed, very lade longer than the wings. | 
Wings aſcending, lanced, the length of the keel. 


1 age, mooned, the length of the wing 


STAMENS: * aſcending in a regular ſemicircle, about as long 
as the corol. 


Authers equal, linear, erect. 
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a Germ ſhort, thick, pedicelled, lanced, downy. 
Style aſcending, a little larger than the filaments. 
Stigma ſmall, glandulous. 


Przrcary, legume pedicelled, large, pendulous, all, but the apex where the 


ſeed is lodged, leafy, downy, about — — never open- 
ing of itſclf. 


Sexv one, lodged at the point of the legume, oval, „ 
W » — 


From natural fiſſures, and wounds made in the bark of this tree, during the 
hot ſeaſon, there iſſues a moſt beautiful red juice, which ſoon hardens into a 
ruby-coloured brittle aſtringent gum : but it ſoon loſes its beautiful colour, if ex- 
poſed to the ar: to preſerve the colour, it muſt be gathered as ſoon as it becomes 
————_— 


This den ben in « ume of = candle, fwells and burns away ſlowly, with 
out ſmell or the leaſt flame, into a coal, and then into fine light white aſhes : 
held in the mouth it ſoon diffolves ; it taſtes ſtrongly, but fimply, aſtringent; 
heat does not ſoften it, but rather renders it more brittle ; pure water diſſolves 
it perſectiy: the ſolution is of a deep red colour; it is in a great meaſure ſo- 
luble in ſpirits, but this ſolution is paler, and a little turbid, the watery ſolution 
alſo becomes turbid when ſpirit is added, and the ſpirituous more clear by the 
addition of vater; diluted vitriolic acid renders both ſolutions turbid, mild 
cauſtic vegetable alkali changes the colour of the watery ſolution to a clear 
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deep fiery red:* the ſpirituous it alſo deepens, but in a leſs degree: Sal Martis 
CE CP —„— 


Theſe are, I think, proofs, that a very mall proportion of reſin is preſent in 
this ſubſtance : in this it differs eſſentially from the gum reſin called Nino, or Gum- 
mi rubrum aftringens, which the Edinburgh college has taken into their materia 
medica (I have uſed the recent gum in making my experiments, which may 
make ſome difference); but as this can be moſt perfectly diſſolved in watery 
menſtrua, it may prove of uſe, where a ſpirituous ſolution of the former (be- 
ing the moſt complete) — 8 allaliaed, configrncty © may 
prove a valuable acquiſition alſo. 


n ties, dic dr Ge, i082 cre id, pot 
| impregnated with a ſolution of alum or alum and tartar, of a moſt beautiful 
bright yellow, which was more or leſs deep according to the firength of the 

infuſion : a little alkali added to the infuſion changes it to a deep reddiſh orange: 
it then dyed unprepared cotton cloth of the ſame colour, which the leaſt acid 
changes to a yellow or lemon: theſe beautiful colours I have not been able to 
2 promanens. 


Amongſt numberleſs experiments, I expreſſed a quantity of the juice of the 
by depuration: it was then evaporated by the heat of the fun, into a ſoft ex- 
tract; this proves a brighter water-colour than any gamboge I have met with; it 
is one year ſince I firſt uſed it, and it remains bright. 


* With an alkalized deco8ion of this gum, I tried to dye cotton cloth prepared with alum, 
with ſugar of lead, and with a ſolution of tin in aqua regia, but the reds produced thereby were bad: 


Infuſions 
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Infuſions of the dried flowers yielded me an extract very little, if any thing, 
inferior to this laſt mentioned ; they yield alſo a very fine durable yellow lake 
2 


The Lec infefts are frequently found en the finall branches and de pe- 
 tioles of the leaves of this tree: whether the natural juices of its bark contri- 
bute to improve the colour of their red colouring matter, 1 cannot ſay: it would 
require a ſer of experiments accurately made on ſpecimens of lac gathered 
om Ge vagus woes © fs and Gn, ot te Re We GG AY GO 
ble from the ſame place, to determine this point. 


I do not find, that the natives make any uſe of the gum or flowers, although 
c 
— 155 


I. BuTza Soransa, Thee Maduga of the Gentces, is a very large twining 
ſhrub, a native of the mountains. Flowering time, the begir ung of the 
hot ſeaſon. 


Dems un a thick us, , or dicer thn, « mars ey, wand, IS 


— like the ſtem, but ſmall, and with — bark. 


* So named by Dr. Roxasunx en. : 
Nan LEAFLETS 
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LzarLzTs downy, in other reſpefts as in Butes Frendoſe, but greatly larger: 
r kd. drab 
portion, the lateral ſomewhat leſs. 


Raczzs as in the former, but much larger. 
Fr owns alſo the fame, only much larger and more numerous. 
Cairx divided as the other, but the diviſions longer and much more pointed. 


Conor. the ſame. 


Lacunss and Seed as in the former, but rather larger. 


When this ſpecies is in full flower, I do not think the vegetable world offers a 
more gaudy ſhow : the flowers are incomparably beautiful, very large and very 

numerous; the colours are ſo exceedingly vivid, that my beſt painter has not been 
able, with his utmoſt ſkill, to come any thing like near their brightneſs. 


Pics dill, Se. in the bark, the ſame fort of ruby-coloured aſtringent 
gum exudes : the flowers alſo yield the ſame beautiful yellow dye and pig- 


Dr. RoxBunrcHn's Deſcription of the Nzziuu Tinforium would have been ſubjoined ; but the 
publication of it is delayed, until the Society have been favoured with the reſult of his farther 
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XV. 
o rax MANUFACTURE or INDIGO ar AMBORE. 
By LizuTzxanT Coloxsr CLAUDE MARTIN. 


PRESENT the Society with a ſhort deſcription of the proceſs obſerved in 

the culture and manuſacture of Indigo in this part of India. The Ambere 

diſtrift is compriſed within a range of ſurrounding hills of a moderate height : 
the river Pallar, declining from its apparent ſoutherly direction, enters this dis- 
trict about three miles from the caſtward, waſhes the Ambore Pettab, a ſmall 
neat village, diſtant three miles to the ſouthward of the fort of that name, fitu- 
ated in a beautiful valley ; the ſkirts of the hills covered with the Palmeira 
and Date trees, from the produce of which a conſiderable quantity of coarſe 
ſugar is made; this tract is fertilized by numerous rills of water conducted from 
the river along the margin of the heights and throughout the intermediate ex- 
tent: this element being conveyed in theſe artificial canals (three feet deep), 
affording a pure and cryſtal current of excellent water for the ſupply of the 
Rice-fields, Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoanut, plantations ; the higheſt firuated 
maturity at this ſeaſon notwithſtanding the intenſeneſs of the heat, the thermo- 
meter under cover of a tent riſing to 100, and out of it to 120; the plant af- 
fording even in the drieft ſpots good foliage, although more luxuriant in moiſter 
fituations. I am juſt returned from examining the manufacture of this article. 
Firſt, the plant is boiled in carthern pots of about eighteen inches diameter, 
diſpoſed on the ground in excavated ranges, from twenty to thirty feet long, 
and one broad, according to the number uſed. When the boiling proceſs has 
Nun 2 extracted 
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extracted all the colouring matter aſcertainable by the colour exhibited, the 
extract is immediately poured into an adjoining ſmall jar fixed in the ground 
for its reception, and is thence laded in ſmall pots into larger jars diſpoſed on 
adjoining higher ground, being firſt filtered through a cloth; the jar, when 
three-fourths full, is agitated with a ſplit bamboo extended into a circle, of a 
diameter from thirteen to twenty inches, the hoop twiſted with a ſort of coarſe 
ſtraw, with which the manufacturer proceeds to beat or agitate the extract, until 
a granulation of the fecula takes place, the operation continuing nearly for the 
ſpace of three-fourths of an hour; a precipitant compoſed of red earth and 
water, in the quantity of four quart bottles, is poured into the jar, which after | 
mixture is allowed to ſtand the whole night, and in the morning the ſuperin- 
cumbent fluid is drawn off through three or four apertures practiſed in the ſide 
of the jar in a vertical direction, the loweſt reaching to within five inches of 
the bono, fulficient to retain the feeula which is carried to the bouſes. and 
DP 


This is he while of the proce; ue to in this b which, 1 think, if 
adopted in Bengal, might in no ſmall degree ſuperſede the neceſſity of raiſing 
great and expenſive buildings, in a word, fave the expenditure of ſo much mo- 
ney in dead ftock, before they can make any Indigo in the European method, 
to which I have to add, that Indigo thus obtained poſſeſſes a very fine qua- 
lity. 


As I think theſe obſerations may be uſeful to the manufafturers in Bengal, 1 
could wiſh to ſee them printed in the Tranſactions of the Hfiatic Society. 


An bore, 
24 April, 1791. 
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EXTRACT OF A TREATISE 
MANUFACTURE 6 INDIGO, 
BY Mz. Ds COSSIGNY. 


„Tus expimen (he u- proce) am o tar 14e. ma 
2 te be produced by different methods, and how much it is to be re- 
„ gretted that the European artiſts ſhould remain conſtantly wedded to their 
« method or routine, without having yet made the neceſfary inquiries towards 
« attaining perfection. Many travellers on the coaſt of Coromandel having been 
r 
« preparing Indigo, from having ſeen their artiſts employed in the open air with 
« only earthen jars, and from not having duly examined and weighed the ex- 
te tent of the detail of their proceſs, apprehended that it is effected by eaſier 
ec means than with the large vats of maſonry and the machinery employed by 
Europeans: but they have been greatly miſtaken, the whole appearing a de- 
© the Exropean method of manufacture, bring to iſſue one vat containing fifty 
« bundles of plant, which, according to their nature and quality, may afford 
« from ten to thirty pounds of Indigo; whereas, by the Indian proceſs, one 
% employed during the ſame time would probably only produce one pound 
e of Indigo: the European method is therefore the moſt ſimple, as well as every 
« art where machinery is uſed inſtead of manual labour.” - 


NOTE. 
Experience alone muſt decide between the oppoſite opinions of Colonel Marin and 
M. os Coss1Gny. 


_ 
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xvL 
DISCOURSE THE NINTH. 
ORIGIN ax» FAMILIES or NATIONS. 
DELIVERED 23 FEBRUARY, 1792. 
Ir Taz PRESIDENT. 


Vo have attended, gentlemen, with ſo much indulgence to my diſcourſes 
I on the five Afatick nations, and on the various tribes cftabliſhed along 
their ſeveral borders or interſperſed over their mountains, that I cannot but 
flatter myſelf with an aſſurance of being heard with equal attention, while I 
trace to one centre the three great families, from which thoſe nations ap- 
pear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few conjectures on the different 
courſes, which they may be ſuppoſed to have taken toward the countries, in 
which we find them ſettled at the dawn of all genuine hiſtory. - 


let us begin with a ſhort review of the propoſitions, to which we have gra- 

dually been led, and ſeparate ſuch as are morally certain, from fuch as are only 
probable : that the firſt race of Perſians and Ian, to whom we may add the 
Romans and Greeks, the Goths, and the old Egyptians or Ethiops, originally ſpoke 
the ſame language and profeſſed the ſame popular faith, is capable, in my humble 
opinion, of inconteſtable proof; that the Jews and Arabs, the Afjrians, or ſecond 
Perfian 
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Perſian race, the people who ſpoke Syriack, and a numerous tribe of Abyſſinians, 
uſed one primitive dialect wholly diſtin& from the idiom juſt mentioned, is, I be- 
lieve, undiſputed, and, I am ſure, indiſputable ; but that the ſettlers in China and 
Japan had a common origin with the Hindus, is no more than highly probable ; 
and, that all the Tartars, as they are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third 
ſeparate branch, totally differing from the two others in language, manners, 
and features, may indeed be plauſibly conjeftured, but cannot, from the reaſons 
 alledged in a former eſſay, be -perſpicuouſly ſhown, and for the preſent, there- 
fore, muſt be merely aſſumed. Could theſe facts be verified by the beſt 
attainable evidence, it would not, I preſume, be doubted, that the whole earth 
was peopled by a variety of ſhoots from the Indian, Arabian, and Tartarian 
branches, or by ſuch intermixtures of them, as, in a courſe of ages, might 
— „„ 8 


Now I admit dis dit te tithe ef Lemans. tn. = is hs 
<« beginning God created one pair only of every living ſpecies, which has a 
* diverſity of ſex;“ but, ſince that incomparable naturaliſt argues principally 
from the wonderful diffuſion of vegetables, and from an hypotheſis, that the 
water on this globe has been continually ſubſiding, I venture to produce a 
22ers That Nature, of 

inguiſhing attribute, does nothing in vain, is a 
e who deny maxims, we cannot diſ- 
pute; but i is vain and ſuperfluous 10 do by many means, what may. be done by 
fewer, and this is another axiom received into courts of judicature from. the 
ſchools of philoſophers: we muſt net, therefore, ſays our great Nxwrox, admit 
more cauſes of natural things, than thoſe which are true, and ſufficiently account for 
natural phenomena ; but it is true, ther cn peir at lf of every Kring ſpecies muſt 
at 
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at firſt have been created; and that one human pair was ſufficient for the popula- 
tion of our globe in a period of no conſiderable length, (on the very moderate 
ſuppoſition of lawyers and political arithmeticians, that every pair of anceſtors left 
on an average two children, and each of them two more) is evident from the rapid 
increaſe of numbers in geometrical progreſſion, ſo well known to thoſe, who 
have ever taken the trouble to ſum a ſeries of as many terms, as they ſuppoſe 
generations of men in two or three thouſand years. Ir follows, that the Au- 
thor of Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine Author) created but one 
pair of our ſpecies; yet, had it not been (among other reaſons) for the devaſ- 
If the human race then be, as we may confidently affume, of one natural ſpe- 
cies, they muſt all have proceeded from one pair; and if perfe& juſtice be, 
as it is moſt indubitably, an eſſential attribute of GOD, that pair muſt have been 
gifted with ſufficient wiſdom and ſtrength to be virtuous, and, as far as their 
nature admitted, happy, but intruſted with freedom of will to be vicious and 
dants muſt neceſſarily ſeek new countries, as inclination might prompt, or ac- 
_ cident lead, them; they would of courſe migrate in ſeparate families and clans, 
which, forgetting by degrees the language of their common progenitor, would 
form new dialects to convey new ideas, both ſimple and complex ; natural 
aſfection would unite them at firſt, and a ſenſe of reciprocal utility, the great 
and only cement of ſocial union in the abſence of publick honour and juſtice, 
for which in evil times it is a general ſubſtitute, would combine them at length 
in communities more or leſs regular; laws would be propoſed by a part of each 
community, but enacted by the whole; and governments would be varioully 
Vor. III. 00 0 arranged 
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arranged for the happineſs or miſery of the governed, according to their own 
virtue and wiſdom, or depravity and folly ; ſo that, in leſs than three thouſand 
| years, the world would exhibit the ſame appearances, which we may actually ob- 

ſerve on it in the age of the great Arabian impoſtor. 


On that part of it, to which our united reſearches are generally confined, we 
ſee Ive races of men peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, in the time of Munanuzo, 
for their multitude and extent of dominion; but we have reduced them to 
three, becauſe we can diſcover no more, that eſſentially differ in language, 
variouſly focver they may at preſent be diſperſed and intermixed, muſt (if the 
preceding concluſions be juſtly drawn) have migrated originally from a central 
country, to find which is the problem propoſed for ſolution. Suppoſe it ſolved ; 
and give any arbitrary name to that centre: let it, if you pleaſe, be Iran. The 
three primitive languages, therefore, muſt at firſt have been concentrated in 
tran, and there only in fact we ſee traces of them in the carlieſt hiſtorical age: 
but, for the fake of greater preciſion, conceive the whole empire of an with 
all its mountains and valleys, plains and rivers, to be every way infinitely di- 
miniſhed ; the firſt winding courſes, therefore, of all the nations proceeding 
from it by land and nearly at the fame time, will be linle right lines, but with- 


- another: if then you conſider the ſeats of all the migrating nations as points in 


a ſurrounding figure, you will perceive, that the ſeveral rays, diverging from Iran, 
may be drawn to them without any interſection; but this will not happen, if 
you aſſume as a centre Arabia, or Egypt ; India, Tartary, or China: it follows, 
that Iran, or Perfis (1 contend for the meaning, wot the name) was the cen- 
tral country, which we ſought. This mode of reaſoning I have adopted; not 
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from any affectation (as you will do me the juſtice to believe) of a ſcientifick 
dition, but for the fake of conciſeneſs and variety, and from a wiſh to avoid 
repetitions ; the ſubſtance of my argument having been detailed in a different 
form at the cloſe of another diſcourſe; nor does the argument in any form 
riſe to demonſtration, which the queſtion by no means admits: it amounts, how 
ever, to ſuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and credible teſtimony, as 
all mankind hold fufficient for decifions affeQting property, freedom, and 


' Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of Asta, and conſequently 
as it might be proved, of the whole earth, ſprang from three branches of one 
ſtem : and that thoſe branches have ſhot into their preſent ſtate of luxuiance, in 
a period comparatively ſhort, is apparent from a fa& univerſally acknowledged, 
that we find no certain monument, or even probable tradition, of nations plan- 

red, empires and ſtates raiſed, laws enated, citics built, navigation improved, 
at moſt fifteen or ſixteen centuries before the birth of CAST, and from ano- 
ther fact, which cannot be controverted, that ſeven hundred or a thouſand years 


wankd have bees filly adoqane 26. the. gas progagitns, ran, ca; 
eſtabliſhment of the human race. 


the tent di ef re, at, 
the world, is a work in Hebrew, which we may ſuppoſe at firſt, for the fake of 
our argument, to have no higher authority than any other work of equal an- 
tiquity, that the reſearches of the curious had accidentally brought to light : it is 

aſcribed to Musau ; for ſo he writes his own name, which, after the Greeks 
and Romans, we have changed into Moszs; and, though it was manifeſtly 
6 he has introduced it 
000 2 with 
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with a ſhort view of the primitive world, and his introduction has been di- 
ſublimity the creation of this univerſe, he aſſerts, that one pair of every animal 
ſpecies was called from nothing into exiſtence ; that the human pair were ſtrong 
enough to be happy, but free to be miſerable ; that, from deluſion and teme- 
rity, they diſobeyed their ſupreme benefaftor, whoſe goodneſs could not pardon 
them conſiſtently with his juſtice; and that they received a puniſhment ade- 
quate to their diſobedience, but ſoftened by a myſterious promiſe to be accom- 
pliſhed in their deſcendants. We cannot but believe, on the ſuppoſition juſt 
made of a hiſtory uninſpired, that theſe faſts were delivered by tradition 
from the firſt pair, and related by Moszs in a figurative ſtyle; not in that 
fort of allegory, which rhetoricians deſcribe as a mere aſſemblage of metaphors, 
but in the ſymbolical mode of writing adopted by caſtern ſages, to embelliſh and 
dignify hiſtorical truth ; and, if this were a time for ſuch illuſtrations, we might 
produce the ſame account of the creation and the fall, expreſſed by ſymbols very 
nearly fimilar, from the Purinas themſelves, and even from the Yide, which ap- 
| pears to ſtand next in antiquity to the five books of Moszs. - 


The ſketch of antediluvian hiſtory, in which we find many dark paſſages, is 
followed by the narrative of a deluge, which deſtroyed the whole race of man, 
except four pairs; an hiſtorical fact admitted as true by every nation, to whoſe 
literature we have acceſs, and particularly by the ancient Hindus, who have al- 
lotted an entire Purina to the detail of that event, which they relate, as uſual, 
in ſymbols or allegories. I concur moſt heartily with thoſe, who inſiſt, that, 
in proportion as any fact mentioned in hiftory ſeems repugnant to the courſe 
of nature, or, in one word, miraculous, the ſtronger evidence is required to 
induce a rational belief of it; but we hear without incredulity, that cities have 
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by: hurricanes, and whole iſlands depopulated by earthquakes: if then we look 
at the firmament ſprinkled with innumerable ftars; if we conclude by a fair 
analogy, that every ſtar is a ſun, attrafting, like ours, a ſyſtem of inhabited 
planets; and if our ardent fancy, ſoaring hand in hand with found reaſon, walt 
us beyond the viſible ſphere into regions of immenſity, diſcloſing other cele- 
ſtial expanſes and other ſyſtems of ſuns and worlds on all fides without number 
or end, we cannot but conſider the ſubmerſion of our little ſpheroid as an in- 
finitely leſs event in reſpect of the immeaſurable univerſe, than the deſtruſtion 
ol a city or an iſle in reſpect of this habitable globe. Let a general flood, how- 
ever, be ſuppoſed improbable, in proportion to the magnitude of fo ruinous an 
| event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are completely adequate to the ſup- 
poſed improbability ; but, as we cannot here expatiate on thoſe proofs, we pro- 
ceed to the fourth important ſact recorded in the Moſaick hiſtory ; I mean the firſt 
” 
of reſidence. 


Tine tres of the juſt end views ave. whe Tenge 6s ens fo 

the general inundation, travelled, we are told, as they began to multiply, in 
three large diviſions variouſly ſubdivided : the children of Ya'rer ſeem, from 
the traces of Sava names, and the mention of their being ex/arged, to have 
ſpread themſelves far and wide, and to have produced the race, which, for 
want of a correct appellation, we call Turtarian; the colonies, formed by the ſons 
of Han and Sum, appear to have been nearly fimultancous ; and, among thoſe 
of the latter branch, we find ſo many names inconteſtably preſerved at this hour 


in Arabia, that we cannot heſitate in pronouncing them the fame people, 
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moſt powerful and adventurous of whom were the progeny of Cusn, Mus, 
and Rana, (names remaining unchanged in Sexferit, and highly revered by the 
Hindus) were, in all probability, the race, which I call Indian, and to which we 
may now give any other name, that may ſeem more proper and comprehen- 


The general introduction to the Jewiſh hiſtory cloſes with a very conciſe and 
obſcure account of a preſumptuous and mad attempt, by a particular colony, to 
build a ſplendid city and raiſe a fabrick of immenſe height, independently of the 
divine aid, and, it ſhould ſeem, in defiance of the divine power; a project, 
which was baffled by means appearing at firſt view inadequate to the purpoſe, 
but ending in violent diflenfion among the projectors and in the ultimate ſepara- 
tion of them: this event alſo ſeems to be recorded by the ancient Hinds in 
two of their Purinas; and it will be proved, I truſt, on ſome future occaſion, 
that the ln burſting from @ pillar to deftroy 4 blaſphening giant, and the dwarf, 

who beguiled and held in derifion the magnificent BxT, are one and the fame 
| tory related in a ſymbolical ſtyle. | 


Now theſe primeval events are deſcribed as having happened between the 
Ou and Expbrates, the mountains of Caucaſus and the borders of Judia, that is, 
within the limits of ran; for, though moſt of the Moſaick names have been 
conſiderably altered, yet numbers of them remain unchanged: we till find 
Herrin in Myopotamia, and travellers appear unanimous in fixing the ſite of an- 


Thus, on the preceding ſuppoſition, that the firſt cleven chapters of the book, 
which is thought proper to call Genefis, are merely a preface to the oldeſt civil 
hiſtory now extant, we ſee the truth of them confirmed by antecedent reaſoning, 
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and by evidence in part highly probable, and in part certain; but the con- 
nan of the Moſeick hiſtory with that of the Goſpel by a chain of ſublime 
predictions - unqueſtionably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, muſt induce us to 
think the Hebrew narrative more than human. in its origin, and conſequently 
true in every ſubſtantial part of it, though poſlibly expreſſed in figurative lan- 
guage; as many learned and pious men have believed, and as the moſt pious 
may believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to the cauſe of re- 
vealed religion. If Moszs then was endued with ſupernatural knowledge, it is 
no longer probable only, but abſolutely certain, that the whole race of man 
| proceeded from Fan, as from a centre, whence they migrated at firſt in three 
great colonies; and that thoſe three branches grew from a common ſtock, which 
had been miraculouſly preſerved in a general convulſion and inundation. of this 


Having arrived by a different path at the fame concluſion with Mr. Bavans 


arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both conclude to be various ſhoots 
from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I ſhall add but linle to my former ob- 
ſervations on his profound. and agreeable work, which I have thrice peruſed with 
increaſed attention and pleaſure, though not with perfe& acquieſcence in the 
other leſs important parts of his plauſible ſyſtem. The fum of his argument 
ſeems reducible to three heads. Firſt; © if the deluge really happened at the 
„ time recorded by Mosss, thoſe nations, whoſe monuments are preſerved or 
« whoſe writings are acceſſible, muſt have retained memorials of an event fo 
« ſtupendous and comparatively ſo recent; but in fact they have retained ſuch 
« memorials:” this reaſoning ſeems juſt, and the fact is true beyond contro- 
verly. Secondly ; « thoſe memorials were expreſſed by the race of Han, 
* before 


as to one of thoſe families, the moſt ingenious and enterprizing of the three, but 
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« before the uſe of letters, in rude ſculpture or painting, and moſtly in ſymbo- 
ee lical figures of the ark, the eight perſons concealed in it, and the birds, which 
« firſt were diſmiſſed from it: this fat is probable, but, I think, not ſufficiently 


« aſcertained.” Thirdly ; © all ancient Mythology (except what was purely 
« Fabien) had its primary ſource in thoſe various ſymbols miſunderſtood ; fo 


« that ancient Mythology ſtands now in the place of ſymbolical ſculpture or 


« painting, and muſt be explained on the fame principles, on which we ſhould 
« begin to decypher the originals, if they now exiſted :” this part of the ſyſtem 
is, in my opinion, carried too far; nor can J perſuade myſelf, (to give one 
inſtance out of many) that the beautiful allegory of Curin and Psrcaz had the 
remoteſt alluſion to the deluge, or that Hyuzx ſignified the veil, which co- 
vered the patriarch and his family. Theſe propoſitions, however, are ſup- 
ported with great ingenuity and ſolid erudition ; but, unprofitably for the ar- 
gument, and unfortunately, perhaps, for the fame of the work itſelf, recourſe 
is had to ctymological conjeture, than which no mode of reaſoning is in general 
weaker or more delufive, He, who profeſſes to derive the words of any one 
language from thoſe of another, muſt expoſe himſelf to the danger of perpetual 


though eminently ſkilled in the idioms of Greece and Rome, has no fort of 
acquaintance with any Afatick dialect, except Harem; and he has conſequently 
made miſtakes, which every learner of Arabick and Perfian muſt inftantly de- 
tet. Among fifty radical words (me, taph, and ram being included) eighteen 
are purely of Arabian origin, aue merely Indian, and ſeventeen both Sanſerit 
and Arabick, but in ſenſes totally different ; while /wo are Greek only, and one 
Egyptian, or barbarous: if it be urged, that thoſe radicals (which ought ſurely 


to have concluded, inſtead of preceding, an anaꝶytical inquiry) are precious traces 
of the primitive language, from which all others were derived, or to which at 
| leaſt 


exrours, woleſs he be perſely acquainted with boch; yer my reſpefiable friend, = 
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leaſt they were ſubſequent, I can only declare my belief, that the language of 
Noa is loſt irretrievably, and affure you, that, after a diligent ſearch, I cannot 
find a fingle word uſed in common by the Arabian, Indian, and Tartar families, 
before the intermixture of dialects occaſioned by Mabomedan conqueſts. There 
are, indeed, very obvious traces of the Hamas language, and ſome hundreds 
of words might be produced, which were formerly uſed promiſcuouſly by moſt 
nations of that race ; but I beg leave, as a philologer, to enter my proteſt againſt 
conjectural etymology in hiſtorical reſearches, and principally againſt the licen- 
tiouſneſs of etymologiſts in tranſpoſing and inſerting letters, in ſubſtituting at 
| pleaſure any conſonant for another of the ſame order, and in totally diſregarding 
the vowels: for ſuch permutations few radical words would be more convenient 
than Cus or Cusn, fince, dentals being changed for dentals, and palatials for 
| palatials, it inſtantly becomes coor, gooſe, and, by tranſpoſition, duck, all water- 
birds, and evident ſymbolical; it next is the goat worſhipped in Egypt, and, by 
a metatheſis, the dig adored as an emblem of Stzivs, or, more obviouſly, a 


fiſh, of the Doriens. It will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this irony 
to infult an author, whom I reſpe& and eſteem ; but no conſideration ſhould 
induce me to aſſiſt by my ſilence in the diffuſion of errour ; and I contend, that 
almoſt any word or nation might be derived from any other, if ſuch licences, 

as I am oppoſing, were permitted in etymological hiſtories : when we find, 

indeed, the fame words, letter for letter, and in a ſenſe preciſely the fame, 
in different languages, we can ſcarce heſitate in allowing them a common origin; 
and, not to depart from the example before us, when we ſee Cusn or Cus (for 
the Sayſerit name alſo is variouſly pronounced) among the ſons of Baanuas, 
that is, among the progenitors of the Hindus, and at the head of an ancient 
pedigree preſerved in the Ruh; when we meet with his name again in 
Vor. III. Pp p _ the 


cat, not the domeſtick animal, but a ſort of ſhip, and the Cates, or great fea- 
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the Giilly of Raton; when we denn, Git ths ice fo vettithad ts Ge th0EP 
degree, and given to a facred graſs, deſcribed as a Pos by Koxnio, which is 
uſed with a thouſand ceremonies in the oblations to fire, ordained by Mzxu to 
form the facrificial zone of the Brobmans, and ſolemnly declared in the Vida to 
have ſprung up ſoon after the deluge, whence the Paurdnicks conſider it as tbe 
briftly hair of the boar which ſupported the globe ; when we add, that one of the 
ſeven dwipas, or great peninſulas of this earth, has the fame appellation, we 
can hardly doubt, ye I 
and an anceſtor of the Indian race. 


e nt a Gon 
the additional proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on the preſent occa- 
fion, it ſeems to follow, that the only human family after the flood eſtabliſhed 


themſelves in the northern parts of Jran; that, as they multiplied, they were 


whole by degrees, of their common primary language, but agreeing ſeverally 
on new expreſſions for new ideas; that the branch of TA rr was enlarged in 
many ſcatrered ſhoots over the north of Eee and Ala, diffuling them- 
ſelves as far as the weſtern and eaſtern ſeas, and, at length, in the infancy 
of navigation, beyond them both ; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and 
had no uſe of letters, but formed a variety of dialects, as their tribes were 
variouſly ramified ; that, ſecondly, the children of Hau, who founded in ax 
itſelf the monarchy of the firſt Chaldeaxs, invented letters, obſerved and named 
the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known Indian period of four 
bundred and thirty-two thouſand years, or an bundred and twenty repetitions 
of the ſaros, and contrived the old ſyſtem of Mythology, partly allegori- 
cal, and partly grounded on idolatrous veneration for their ſages and lawgivers ; 
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that they were diſperſed at various intervals and in various colonies over land and 
ocean; that the tribes of Min, Cusn, and Rana, ſettled in Africk and India ; 
while ſome of them, having improved the art of failing, paſſed from Eg ppe, 
Phenice, and Piri, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly peopled 
by former emigrants, of whom they ſupplanted fome tribes, and united them- 
ſelves with others; whilſt a ſwarm from the ſame hive moved by a northerly 

courſe into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of the Ouus, and through the 
paſſes of ant, into Caſhyar and Bib, Khais and Kboten, as far as the 
territories of Chin and Tancit, where letters have been uſed and arts immemo- 
rially cultivated ; nor is it utircaſonable to believe, that ſome of them found 
their way from the eaſtern iſles into Mexico and Pers, where traces were diſ- 
covered of rude literature and Mythology analagous to thoſe of Egype and 
India; that, thirdly, the old Chaldeax empire being overthrown by the 45 
. while the reſt of Sazu's progeny, ſume of whom had before ſettled on the 
Red Sea, peopled the whole Arabian peninſula, prefiing cloſe on the nations of 
Syria and Phenice ; that, laſtly, from all the three families were detached many 
bold adventurers of an ardent ſpirit and a roving diſpoſition, who diſdained 
ſubordination and wandered in ſeparate clans, till they ſettled in diſtant iſles or 
in deſerts and mountainous regions; that, on the whole, ſome colonies might 
have migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, but that ſtates 
and empires could ſcarce have affiamed a regular form, till fifteen or fixteen 
hundred years before the Chrifiaz epoch, and that, for the firſt thouſand years 
of that period, we have no hiſtory unmixed with fable, except that of the tur- 
bulent and variable, but eminently diſtinguiſhed, nation deſcended from 
ABRAH/ \M. ; 


Ppp 2 My 
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My deſign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and progreſs of the five 


remains in their ſeveral countries at the time of Monauin's birth, is now 


accompliſhed ; ſuccinctiy, from the nature of theſe eflays ; imperſectiy, from 
the darkneſs of the ſubject and ſcantinefs of my materials, but clearly and 
comprehenſively enough to form a baſis for ſubſequent reſearches: you have 
ſeen, as diſtinctiy as I am able to ſhow, who thoſe nations originally were, 


whence and when they moved towards their final ſtations; and, in my future 
annual diſcourſes, I propoſe to enlarge on the particular advantages to our country 
and to mankind, which may reſult from our ſedulous and united inquiries into 
| the hiſtory, ſcience, and arts, of theſe Afatick regions, eſpecially of the 


ii dominions in India, which we may conſider as the centre (not of the 
human race, but) of our common exertions to promote its true intereſts; and 


ve ſhall concur, I truſt, in opinion, that the race of man, to advance whoſe 
manly happineſs is our duty and will of courſe be our endeavour, cannot long 
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